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WHAT WILL THE 


Ow the eve of important events, it is neither safe 
nor prudent tospeculate. We take up the pen, in- 
deed, without knowing what a day or a post may 
bring forth. But, however the scene may shift 
on the political stage—however courts may act, 
orcabinets be constructed—principles are happily 
immutable. Upon these we have, from the first, 
taken our stand ; by these we are resolved, in all 
circumstances, to abide. To us, the rise or fall, 
the success or defeat of a mere party, has, of itself, 
comparatively but little interest. In our estima- 
tion, the importance of such alternations depends, 
not upon the various fortunes of the contest, but 
upon the tendency of the result to promote or ob- 
struct, to accelerate or retard, the grand and 
final triumph of those principles, which have for 
their object and end, “ the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number ;”’ and which, whatever may 
be the resistance opposed to their advancement, 
are certain, sooner or later, to prevail. Recent 
events have shewn that the ascending movement 
of the Reform principle is far too powerful to be 
counteracted by all the impediments which can be 
piled up in the line of its march, or to be baffled 
hy all the artifices which hypocrites or apostates 
can employ to detach its adherents, or to abate its 
energy. Its vigour is unconquerable; its ultimate 
ascendancy is inevitable. Peel now lies prostrate 
before it; Wellington, who madly risked a colli- 
sion with it, has been overborne and driven from 
power by the force which he vainly attempted to 
withstand, The victory is again with the people. 
But how their friends may employ it, is another 
question, It is far easier to win the battle, than 
to be capable of taking full advantage of success. 

lhe Whigs, viewed as a party, are inconsider- 
able—perhaps, we might almost say, contemptible. 
Of themselves they can do nothing, or, at least, 
next to nothing. How is it, then, that they again 
find themselves placed upon the vantage-ground 
of victory, and in a condition to make terms with 
that gracious sovereign by whom, a few months 
ago, they were insultingly and ignominiously dis- 
missed from office? We answer, by virtue of 
an alliance with those men who belong to no party 
but that of the people, and who represent no in- 
terests but those of the country ; by virtue of an 
alliance which no selfish stipulations have dis- 
honoured, and in which, for the good of the com- 
mon cause, all past differences have been forgot- 
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WHIGS DO NOW? 


ten. all former errors and shortcomings generously 
forgiven. The question therefore arises—and it 
is an all-important one—What will the Whigs 
do now? By the help of the Ultra-Liberal party, 
they have gotten the victory: without the con- 
tinued and cordial support of that party, they 
cannot maintain themselves in power for a week ; 
and such support cannot be secured except by the 
adoption of a firm, unflinching, uncompromising 
course of policy, and by the abjuration of that 
truckling, time-serving, dishonest, juste-milieu 
system, which so lately disgusted their friends, 
emboldened their enemies, and brought into im. 
minent peril all that had been previously gained 
for the cause of good government and progressive 
reform. It has, indeed, been observed, that par- 
ties, like kings, learn nothing, and forget nothing ; 
that, upon them, the lessons of experience are 
thrown away; and that adversity, which makes 
good men better, serves only to wed them more 
obstinately to their prejudices. If, in their 
conduct at the present crisis, the Whigs shall 
afford another exemplification of the truth of this 
maxim, the game is up with them for ever ; they 
are undone as a party, and will henceforth have 
no existence except in the history of the past. 
But, from all that we can as yet see or conjec- 
ture, we are led to hope that they will redeem 
the time they have lost, repair the mischief they 
occasioned, and profit largely by the experience 
they have so dearly bought. 

Of gratitude we say nothing, because it is a 
virtue the obligations of which public men can, at 
all times, easily manage to set aside, or, at least, to 
evade. It is, no doubt, true, that to the party of 
the country they have owed all ; but on that fact 
we do not place much reliance. In apportion- 
ing the product of victory, nothing is so easy or 
so common as to forget those who have been 
mainly instrumental in gaining the battle, Our 
conviction rests upon different grounds. The 
Whigs must, by this time, have discovered their 
real position. They cannot but feel deeply and 
bitterly, that all their attempts at conciliation 
have failed ; that every concession made by them, 
whilst it served to disgust and alienate their 
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ites at Court; where, in fact, they are honoured 
with a cordiality of hatred, which we cannot 
help regarding as an accessory security for their 
fidelity to the people. In the Lords, the Tories 
rejoice in a majority, which, though prepared to 
pass a reform measure brought forward by Sir 
Robert Peel, will make no scruple whatever to 
throw out an ideitical reform measuie, when 
introduced by my Lord Melbourne. The House 
of Commons, however, is their sheet anehor ; 
there alone they have a hold, and can ride out a 
stiff gale. But how have they obtained that hold ? 
Why, by means of the alliance we have already 
mentioned ; an alliance which will be dissolved 
the instant they relapse into their old system of 
half-measures, or violate the implied stipula- 
tions on which it is constituted. They have no 
alternative, therefore, but to go along with the 
country, and respond to its wishes ; and we have 
pleasure in adding, that,as far as we can perceive, 
they have every disposition to do so. The part 
they have to play is, no doubt, one of great diffi- 
culty ; but their course is, nevertheless, very clean 
Let them prepare and bring forward measures 
conceived in the true spirit of reform, not trim- 
med, and pruned, and emasculated to suit the 
predominant tendencies of the House of Lords ; 
let them pursue an honest, straightforwa:d course 
of conduct, regardless of that inveterate faction 
to whom every species of reform isequally obnox- 
ious ; let them approve themselves the friends of 
justice, the enemies of all abuses, and the zealous 
promoters of all safe and practicable reforms ; 
and, whatever may be the fate of such measures, 
public opinion—that moral force to which even 
despots must bow—vwill arrange its omnipotence 
on their side, and eventually overcome all anta- 
gonist influences. The power of resistance has 
limits ; but that of perseverance has none. It is 
in politics as in war—there are no resources of 
defence which can long oppose the growing powera 
of the attack. The Lords may hold out for a 
time ; they may fight a hard battle for the con- 
servation of the dictatorial influence whieh they 
have long and banefully exercised ; but, if they 
be continually assailed by such measures as we 
have described, they will at last be forced to 
capitulate. The British Constitution is too com- 
plicated a machine to stand the shock of repeated 
collisions. This the Lords cannot but know ; 
and they must also be pretty well aware what 
compartment of the machine would run the 
greatest risk from such rude impulsions. 

The situation of the Whigs, then, is clearly 
and plainly this: If they act with firmness and 
energy upon this occasion, they will have the 
support of a majority of the House of Commons, 
badly as it is still constituted, backed by seven- 
eighths of the people of the empire, and also, 
omni re perapecta, by a preponderating amount 
of property; a force which, acting simultaneously, 
will be found sufficient to countervail the in- 
trigues of the Court, and the obstinacy of the 
House of Lords, and the undisguised hostility of 
the high aristocracy. But if they be infatuated 
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by experience, and ignorant or reckless of the 
advanced state of opinion, they relapse into their 
old, and, we fear, too congenial errors—that 
support will be withdrawn ; and, without the 
appliance of a coup.d’état, they will fall, like 
Lucifer, never to rise again. We confess. how- 
ever, that, at present, we have no such mis. 
giving anticipation as to their future conduct, 
Their position is so plain, that nothing short 
of judicial blindness can prevent them from 
seeing it. On the Court they can have no hold, 
except through the medium of its fears. The 
House of Lords will only yield t» the pressure 
from without. Their strength, therefore, consists 
in the opinion of great masses of men ; and that 
opinion is only powerful when it is the unbiassed 
and united exponent of the general sentiments 
of the community. Away, then, with the idea of 
an intermediate party, standing between two 
extremes, and attempting to balance between 
them, on the strength ef such a metaphysical 
quiddity as a Doctrinal mean: Such policy, which 
-is always difficult, often dishonest, sometimes 
perilous, becomes absolutely impossible when cne 
of the parties in question is the country—the 
people. The nation will never submit to be played 
off in such a miserable, Machiavellian game of 
state-craft ; they will never give their confidence 
or their support except to statesmen who share 
their opinions, and, apart from all considerations 
of interest or ambition, are sincerely desirvus to 
carry forward the great work of general improve- 
ment. Men of the Doctrine are, therefore, a day 
too late in this country. When his most gracious 
Majesty unceremoniously dismissed Lord Mel- 
bourne, to make way for the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel, he signed the death-warrant 
of the juste-milieu ; the Grey or tempurizing 
system of government was, by that act, annihi- 
lated, and what Lafayette called the “ two cate- 
gories,” were alone in the field. 

But it is not enough that the Whigs should 
mean honestly ; they must act boldly,and demand 
guarantees. It is as clear as noonday, that no 
reliance whatever can be placed upon the King, 
surrounded as he constantly is by the inveterate 
enemies of Reform, by persons who persuaded 
himto risk that experiment which has enormously 
augmented all the difficulties of government, 
though, by a providential compensation of good, 
it has, at the same time, given a fresh impulse 
to the regenerative principle. At present, how- 
ever, his Majesty yields, with a bad grace, to 
necessity ; but as soon as the sense of its inime- 
diate pressure has somewhat abated, the old bad 
influences will resume their ascendency, and 
new experiments may be attempted. Of this 
Lord Meibourne and his friends must be fully 
sensible ; and, if so, it is their duty to provide 
against the recurrence of shocks by which the 
existence of the monarchy itself may be endan- 
gered, or, peradventure, compromised, In our 
judgment, therefore, the Whigs will neitier do 
justice to themselves, nor act with prudence for 
the country, if they consent to resume the reins of 
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ing guarantees. But, it may be asked, What do 
you mean by guarantees ? Is it gravely proposed 
that his Majesty should tie up his hands, and 
denude himself of his undoubted prerogative of 
dismissing his Ministers when he shall think fit, 
or consider it as necessary to do so? 

Our anewer is, By no means. Nothing of this 
sort is proposed nor even imagined. What we 
mean by guarantees, is the ordinary constitutional 
securities which every Ministry is entitled to 
stipulate for ; namely, that sume of the most 
important offices in the State shall not, whilst the 
Whigs are nominally in power, continue to be 
held by persons notoriously adverse to their poli- 
cy, and ever ready to employ against them, either 
openly or covertly, the influence belonging to such 
situations. It is quite essential, for instance, 
that the obsequious Lieutenant of the Duke of 
Wellington should be removed from the Horse 
Guards; and that, if the Whigs be restored to 
power, the patronage of the army should be exer- 
cised by, or under the control of the responsible 
advisers of the Crown. Lord Grey, we believe, 
was the first Minister that ever consented to 
assume the reins of government, without at the 
same time having the direction of the armed 
force, and upon the humiliating condition of 
leaving the command of the army in the hands 
of the inveterate enemies of his government. In 
accepting office upon such terms, he may, perhaps, 
have acted from a species of necessity ; but expe- 
rience has shewn the impolicy of the concession 
made by him; and a repetition of the same error 
would, in all probability, be followed by a burst 
of indignation from one end of the country to 
the other. Power, on such terms, is ignominious, 
and can never be productive of good. Power, 
on such terms, is alse dangerous, because it must 
tend to accelerate that crisis, to which the Tories 
look forward with so much anxiety, when their 
ultima ratio, ‘* the dragoons,” may be brought 
into action, and when the ablest statesman will be 
the most vigorous sabreur. Whilst they maintain 
their hold on the army, a Liberal administration 
cannot have any security. It can only exist, de 
die in diem, as a matter of sufferance ; and fresh 
coups d'état may prepare the way for a des- 
perate attempt to govern by force. 

In the next place, a Liberal government, 
which shall take office without having the power 
to dismiss such functionaries as may employ 
against it the local authority with which they 
are invested by the State, will betray the duty 
which it owes to the country, and place itself 
at the mercy of the faction which lies in wait 
to destroy it, This, surely, cannot require 
any proof or illustration. Every one must be 
aware how openly and how audaciously Tory lord- 
lieutenants of counties set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the general government, when the 
Whigs were last in power ; how scandalously 
they interfered, by their creatures, in elections, 
(¢. g. that of Perthshire ;) how zealously they 
laboured, in almost every instance, to oust the 
Liberal candidate. They were not even at the 
pains to put on the veil of hypocrisy ; they 
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shewed themselves in their true colours, and 
openly insulted the government which had had 
the weakness to tolerate them. When our ene- 
mies are in power, we know what we have to ex- 
pect, and against what we have to guard ; but 
if our professed friends suffer perfidivus Achans 
to abide in our camp, and to shelter themselves 
under our tabernacle, can we wonder if we are 
betrayed ? 

Such are, at least, two kinds of guarantees 
which Lord Melbourne is entitled to require, 
nay, bound to exact, and without which it will 
be impossible for him to carry on the govern- 
ment, either with credit to himself, or advantage 
to the country. The King may, perhaps, stand 
on the defensive ; very probably he will; for we 
know well enough how kings are likely to think 
and feel, when required to make any concession 
which implies deference te popular rights, not to 
mention popular feelings. But what if he should 
prove a little obstinate and untractable? The 
Tories, we know, clamour for “ another dis- 
solution—and then the dragoons,” Supposing 
that they had their own way, however, we are 
not very apprehensive of either experiment. 
Both cannot well be tried simultaneously ; and 
the result of “another dissolution”’—should so 
frantic a measure be resorted to—would, in all 
human probability, spare these gasconading mad- 
men the guilt of attempting to govern a great 
empire like this by the sword. But his Ma- 
jesty will, no doubt, shew himself much wiser 
and more rational than the blood-thirsty fac- 
tionaries who call themselves his friends. The 
last dissolution did not, we suspect, work in 
such a way as to create in his mind any very 
vehement desire for repeating hastily the experi- 
ment. It aceomplished none of the objects which 
he was, doubtless, taught to expeet from it; 
whilst, on the other hand, the result has been 
to drive from his councils “the Ministers of his 
choice,” (choice Ministers they certainly were !) 
and to force him to have recourse to the very 
men whom—without a trial, and without a fault, 
or even the pretence of a fault—he had ignomi- 
niously dismissed. These were the fruits of the 
last dissolution of Parliament ; and if they have 
tasted bitter in the mouth of the Sovereign, it 
is scarcely to be imagined that he at least will 
have any disposition to try “‘ another’ experi- 
ment, the product of which might, perhaps, be 
tenfold more unpalatable, not to say disastrous. 
Lord Melbourne, therefore, has only to be firm, 
in order to be triumphant. The Tories have 
been tried, as they desired to be, and convicted, 
and expelled. The sectionaries, under Stanley 
and Graham, can never, by any assignable 
amount of coalition-apostasy, trump up 4 go- 
vernment ; the ignominy of their treachery to 
the public cause is yet too fresh upon them, to 
admit of their holding any place in the councils 
of the country. The Whigs, therefore, have 
the game in their own hands, however they may 
play it. But one false move would do irrepar- 
able mischief. If they carry not the country 
along with them, they are undone ; if they do so, 
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they have nothing to fear, and everything to | the time has at length arrived, when the creat 
hope. But a liberal ministry, to be stable, must | men of the people, the O’'Connells and the Humes, 
represent, in it? constitution, the great divisions | must, in spite of the sneers of court parasites 
of the liberal party, and include those men who and titled fribbles, assume a commanding place 
are powerful by their talents, their influence, or | in the councils of the nation, and contribute, by 
the long and faithful services they have rendered their talents, their influence, their character, 
to the cause of their country. The curse of the and their experience, to promote the happiness 
Whigs has ever been their excessive predilec- of the people. 

tion for the high and exclusive aristocracy ; but 





*,° These opinions, we are happy to observe, have obtained a strong collateral sanction from a work which 
starts at once as a weighty authority with the liberal party :—we refer to the Lonpon Review. This new 
quarterly periodical, for which those who are aware of its objects and the motives of the men among wiom it origi. 
nates, have been looking with solicitude, has only reached us at the eleventh hour. We regret that we are thus deprived 
of an immediate opportunity of making its contents known to our Scottish readers. The predominant object of this 
Review is Reform in the broadest and highest sense ; reaching to the full extent of every abuse; and to the creation of 
good institutions, as well as to the correction of those meriting preservation. It Commences at a momentous period, 
with a distinct purpose, and upon fixed principles. Some of the associates of the new Review are among those bril- 
liant writers who contributed not a little to the early reputation of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW. They are men who, 
whether in action or by their pens—in Parliament or thruugh the periodical press—have already considerably influ. 
enced public opinion ; and always to the advantage of the cause of truth and of social well-being. With equal 
powers as writers, they stand apart from every literary junto hitherto formed, as the exponents to their own country 
and to Europe, of the opinions and views of the eulightened Liberals of England. It may be briefly noticed 
that, besides the articles devoted to criticism and polite literature, several great and pressing national questions are 
thoroughly and conclusively discussed in the first number. Among these, are Ballot and Municipal Reform. The 
confirmation of our opinions to which we have alluded, is as follows :—“ We cannot expect that the Ministry will 
propose measures which are in advance of the House of Commons ; but, unless they would be utterly contemptible, 
let them not, this time, confine themselves to such as they trust will be agreeable to the House of Lords. That 
this was the principle, the systematic principle, of Earl Grey's Ministry, we have the public testimony of Lord John 
Russell, in a speech to his constituents in Devonshire ; and Lord Melbourne’s answer to the Derby Address was in 
the same spirit. If the new Ministers act upon a similar principle; if, as often as they believe that the House of 
Lords would throw out a measure of improvement, they mutilate it, or refuse absolutely to introduce it, and perhaps 
even assail it when introduced by others; if they again place themselves as a barrier between the Lords and puulic 
odium ; and, to shield the real culprits, take upon themselves the responsibility of withholding from the nation its 
just demands—their administration will assuredly not last one twelvemonth. Recent events are proof more than 
sufficient, if proof had been wanting, that it is imposible to please the Tories and the people both. The people will 
not have the Tories, even on a promise to act like Whigs; and ridiculous, indeed, would the expectation be, that 
they would tolerate Whigs who should again make it their avowed principle to act like Tories.” 

In the following excellent advice given by The London Review to the Independent or Radical Members of the 
House of Commons, we heartily concur :—* We implore them not to implicate themselves in the responsibility of a 
half-reform policy. They may support a Ministry, where it deserves support, with far greater effect out of effice ; 
and they will retain the inestimable advantage of being at liberty to advocate what, as members of a Cabinet, they 
would not have it in their power to carry into effect. Let them not allow themselves to be circumvented by the 
time serving doctrine, that it is imprudent to propose anything which has no chance of immediate success. All 
great things which have ever been accomplished in the world, since Opinion became the ruler of it, have been accom- 
plished by attempting things which for years, or yenerations, or ages, after the first attempt, had not the remotest 
chance of success. Whoever, as a statesman, acts upon any other maxim, aims not at the glory of himself exercis- 
ing any influence over the fortunes of his country or of mankind, and aspires only to register decrees, in the framing 
of which he voluntarily declares himself unworthy to have any voice. If the ambition of the thorough Reformers 
be not limited to this paltry object, they will penetrate themselves with the conviction, that it is for others to cone 
sider what can be carried through the House of Commons; but that they are there to stand up for what is good in 
itself, let who will be Minister, and however small a portion of the House may go along with them.” 
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Tue Whigs are again in power, though on coquetted with incompatible principles, and 
what precise terms or stipulations does not yet maintained a sort of neutrality in ambuscade, by 
appear. The new Cabinet, however, contains compromises on both hands. Lord Melbourne 
some of the very best materials, and the peculiar has also placed it beyond a doubt that full effect 
position allotted these is, in a great measure, a is to be given to the appropriation principle 
security for the whole. Sir Henry Parnell and recognised in the late resolution of the House of 
Sir John C. Hobhouse are of themselves hos- Commons. This, in our opinion, is a great 
tages to the country that the work of Reform is point gained, whether it be viewed as a con- 
to be proceeded with in good earnest. Wecould cession wrung from the Court, or as an ear- 
have wished that there had been more such men nest of justice being at length done to Ireland. 
in the Cabinet ; but, in the meanwhile, the ab- It secures the triumph of a principle, without 
sence of these is partly compensated by the ex- the full recogaitiua and practical application of 
clusion of the sectionary leaders—those politi- | which, Church Reform would be an entire 
cians of the third sex, who have suspended them- mockery. It likewise affords us sincere pleasure 
selves, as it were, between antagonist vpinions, | to find that Lord Juhn Russell is to j reside over 
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the Home Office. That noble and excellent 

rson has stoutly and gallantly fought the 
battles of Reform in every variety of fortune ; 
and, during the whole of the late struggle, his 
conduct, as leader of the Opposition, has been, 
above all praise ; whilst, in his able and well- 
written address to the electors of Devonshire, 
he has given us assurance that, in office, he will 
compromise no principle he professed, and delay 
no Reform which he considered necessary, when 
acting in opposition. 

There is another circumstance connected with 
Lord John’s appointment to the Home Office, 
which, we confess, affords us sincere gratifica- 
tion ; we mean the prospect, amounting almost 
to a certainty, that the patronage of the inte- 
rior, if we may use a foreign expression, will be 
exercised in the interest of Reform; and not, as 
heretofore, wasted in a vain attempt to conciliate 
irreconcileable enemies, who impute every such 
concession to weakness, and employ the very 
benefits conferred on them, as means to ruin 
their misjudging benefactors. The time has 
arrived when this absurd and mischievous system 
must be, unequivocally, abandoned, and when 
the government, in justice to itself, as well as 
to the country, must, instead of trying to win 
over enemies, endeavour to strengthen the hands 
of its friends, and to multiply those influences 
which cenduce to its stability and permanence. 

From the tenor of these observations, it will be 
seen that we are disposed to give the govern- 
ment credit for the best intentions, as well as to 
afford it an honest and independent support, 
whilst it continues to adhere to the principles 
which it has professed. But we cannot, at the 
same time, avoid expressing our regret that 
Lord Melbourne should have deemed it necessary, 
in the House of Lords, to disregard the judicious 
advice of Lord Brougham, and to be so super- 
fluously communicative on the subject of Mr 
O'Connell. It is, no doubt, true, he discarded, 
in the most pointed manner, the idea of proscrib- 
ing that gifted and powerful man, in deference to 
the vehement and obstreperous demand of Lord 
Londonderry ; but we cannot help thinking that 
his Lordship sailed pretty close to the wind, 
when he stated that he did not know whether he 
would have that honourable and learned gentle- 
man’s support. We firmly believe that his 
Lordship took no means to secure the assistance 
of Mr O’Connell, and entered into no terms 
whatever in order to obtain his support. Nor 
was this at all necessary ; for his Lordship must 
have been perfectly aware, that the knowledge of 
the intention of his government to render 
justice to Ireland, was alone sufficient, if such 
intention should be made effectual, to secure 
the best services of Daniel O’Connell. The 
same observation applies to Mr Hume; who, with 
much to complain of, in regard to the Whigs, has, 
on all occasions, when the interests of the com- 
mon cause were concerned, evinced a complete 
superiority to any vindictive or exasperated feel- 
iy, as well as to any selfish or ambitious views, 
and wio, during the late struggle, has displayed 
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talents which he was not known to be possessed 
of, even by his friends. But if Lord Melbourne 
actually resumed the reins of government with- 
out having in his own mind a reasonable conviction 
that he would have the general support of these 
powerful and influential men, without whose steady 
‘‘ assistance” he could not remain in power for a 
month, perhaps not fora week, he is, byhis own 
shewing, either one of the boldest or of the rashest 
statesmen that ever ventured to seize the helm in 
a period of great «difficulty and no inconsiderable 
danger. The Whigs themselves have been forced 
to admit that the conduct of Mr O'Connell, 
during this session, has been admirable ; that he 
has evinced a degree of judgment which has 
given to his gigantic talents and commanding 
eloquence their full force and effect ; and that 
he has displayed a personal disinterestedness 
which reflects the highest lustre on all his other 
great and splendid qualities. To Mr Hume 
similar praise is due for the course which he 
has pursued, marked, as it has been, by an un- 
deviating regard to the interests of the common 
cause, and a total neglect of every secondary 
or personal consideration. Lord Melbourne, 
surely, could not be the only person ignorant of 
all this, or insensible to the confidence which it 
was calculated to inspire, that his government, 
if honestly conducted, would receive the support 
of men, without whose strenuous and unflinch- 
ing, unhiggling co-operation, it never could have 
been re-established. He did well, however, to 
disclaim the idea of a veto; for, although these 
men may generously consent to sacrifice their 
pretensions to far inferior persons, and submit to 
be overlooked—nay, all but insulted, by those 
whom they have forced into power, in spite of 
both the Court and the House of Peers; the 
time is not distant when the voice of the coun- 
try will interfere in their favour, and when the 
people will insist that tardy justice shall be done 
to their greatest, ablest, and most powerful advo- 
cates. 

One word more. Of the army, nothing has 
yet transpired. Is that great preserve still to 
be placed under Tory keeping? Lord Brougham 
has also been immolated to the vengeance of 
the Court ; and he knows it. He is honoured 
with the implacable hatred of that party behind 
the throne which is more powerful than the 
throne itself ; a distinction which we rejoice at, 
both for his own sake and for that of the country. 
Henry Brougham was never meant by nature 
for a courtier; and during the little time he 
masked in that character, he played such fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven, as made the 
nation weep. But that strange hallucination is 
past; Henry is himself again; the spell has 
been charmed away by a counter-potent agency 
of superior power ; and, stript of all paralysing 
accessories, he stands forth, bold, fearless, and 
free, to hurl, as of yore, thunderbolts against 
the enemies of the people, and to strike dism», 
into the hearts of those whose hatred may be 
taken as a tolerable measure of their fears. 
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THE CORSE O° DUNDEE;* OR, “TIS FORTY YEARS SINCE. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 


Arr.— The Campbells are Comin’.” 


WuHew France was beginnin’ her noisy career, 
An’ settin’ the despots o’ Europe asteer, 

Pray, wha hasna heard o°' the muckle bum-bee, 
That buzzed i’ the bonnets o’ bonny Dundee ? 


Chorus. 
Then hey for the bonnets o° bonny Dundee, 
The lads that bestirred in the year “ ninety-three ;” 
An’ hey for Lord Grey, an’ the fruit o’ the tree 
They planted langsyne at the Corse o’ Dundee. 


They hied to a plantin’ an’ pu’d a young ash, 

As green as the holly, as straight as a rash: 

The callants they kirsen’d it * Liberty's Tree,” 

An’ they planted it deep at the Corse 0° Dundee. 
Then hey for the bonnets, &c. 


The bailies cam rinnin’, clean out o° their wit, 
An’ swearin’, like fiends frae the bottomless pit, . 
They wad string to a lamp post, whae'er they might be, 
Wha had planted that ash at the Corse o’ Dundee. 

Sing hey for the bonnets, &c. 


The constables threatened to skiver the mob ; 
The deacons a’ thought it a very bad job ; 
An’ they swore Robbie $8; ear, an’ his myrmidons three, 
Wad be dancin’ a reel at the Corse o’ Dundee! 
Then hey for the bonnets, &c. 


Auld Dugald M'Dhn, wi’ a wild Heelan’ grunt, 

She hew'd at the tree till her halbert grew blunt; 

An’ she swore “ siccan hullions she nefer did see, 

Tat wad tare be tisgracin’ ta Corse o’ Dundee.” 
Sing hey for the bonnets, &c. 


But the provost was wise, an’ his word was a law, 
His finger had muckle mair sense than them a’; 


——— ee ee 


® “The Corse o’ Uundee,” is an exact narrative of what took 
place in that spirited town in the year 1793. ‘The identical tree, 
fue Tree or Lispearty, is flourishing in the grounds of the late 
Provost of Dundee, The road in trout of his premises is at present 
widening ; but, with good taste and fecling, the emblem has been 
spared. It will thus become a considerable traditional ash in time, 
tt as au historical and poetical tree already. 





“ Be cannie, fule bodies, an‘ touchna the tree 
That the lads ha’e set up at the Corse o’ Dundee.” 
Then hey fer the bonnets, &c. 


“It’s naething but daffin‘—the lads need a ploy— 

I'm sure if they like it, I wush them great joy ; 

But he sent for the sodgers, encamp’d on the lea, 

To clear wi’ their muskets the Corse 0’ Dundee. 
Sing hey for the bonnets, &e. 


Be-plaided and kilted, the Highlanders came, 

Their bayonets gleaming, their blood in a flame ; 

An’, in thirty-five minutes, the bonnie ash tree 

Was lodged i’ the muckle black-hole o’ Dundee. 
Then hey for the bonnets, &c. 


In double quick time did the kilties career; 
The weavers an’ hecklers, they scamper'd like deer ; 
The vera auld wives to their garrets did flee: 
An’ quietude reigned at the Corre o’ Dundee. 
Sing hey for the bonnets, &c. 


But a “ Wee Patie Bridie,” a barber by trade, 
His vera best bow to the provost he made; 
Wi’ a “ Lang leeve ye’re honour ! just vie me the tree— 
Never mair it sall stand at the Corse o’ Dundee.” 
Then hey for the bonnets, &c. 


The provost was sharp, but the provost was shrewd, 
He lik’dna to needlessly anger the crowd ; 
“ Gae till the black-hole, an’ tak’ out the bit tree, 
An’ ne'er let me see’t at the Corse o’ Dundee.”’ 

Sing hey for the bonnets, &c. 


The barber had prudence ; an’ when it was dark, 
They planted the ash in a bonny green park : 

An’ there it has flourish’d, sin’ “ ninety an’ three,” 
Revered by the bonnets o’ bonny Dundee! 


Then hey for the bonnets 0° bouny Dundee, 

The lads wha bestirr’d in the year “ ninets -three 5” 

They hae reaped sinsyne o’ the fruit o° the tree, 

That they planted langsyne at the Corse o° Dundee. 
BRecHIin, Apri 1, 18305. 


HOWITT’S PANTIKA. 


Mr Howrrr is indefatigably building up for 
himself an honourable name in letters, Pantika 
is his most ambitious and his highest achieve- 
ment ; that it will all at once become his most 
popular work is, however, somewhat doubtful. In 
the first place, he has, we think, been singularly 
unlucky in a name. Tothe general and busy ear, 
distracted with a thousand sounds, PantiKa is 
not materially different from Panticon, or Panti- 
copicon, and twenty other strange compounds, 
suggesting repulsive ideas and images, or some 
sinister mystery. This may seem trivial; but 
though not absolutely of the school of Mr Shandy, 
we cannot cons (er it altogether indifferent > and 
therefore, at the outset, we desire to remove this 
stumbling-block out of the reader's way. Pantixa 
is the name of a hoary saye, a hermit and philo- 


sopher, who, at the venerable age of one hundred 
and twenty years, full of health and serene 
enjoyment, dwells on a southern slope of Mount 
Taurus, inditing his early travels through many 
lands, and 


** Teaching the sportive younkers round, 
Saws of experience, sage and sound.” 


His “ Trapirionary Taces or THE MosT ANCIENT 
Times,” form the work with the puzzling title. 
Perhaps Mr Howitt may have some grave oljec- 
tion to the popular name, Tates or Sronrirs, 
fur such compositions as the present. But his 
traditions are so, in fact; and in this their interest 
will be found, They are six in number, contained 
in two volumes, with the introductory Pivea!- 
Mact oF PANTIKA, In explaining the nature of 
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his book, Mr Howitt remarks, “ that the Ger- 
mans regard productions of this kind as poems,” 
So, indeed, do the Britons, in reality, if not in 
name. Such works as the Prirerim’s Proeress, 
Rassevas, perhaps Wilson’s Licurs anp Saapows 
oy ScortisH Lire, and certainly much of Ivannor 
and of the Brine or LAMMERMOOR, partake more 
of the nature of poetical and dramatic, than of 
prose compositions, The terse couplets of Pope, 
withtheir elaborate condensation and acute point, 
are surely less poetical than the paragraphs of 
Overbury, Browne, Sir Philip Sydney, Jeremy 
Tavier, or even honest Isaak Walton. This 
position of Mr Howitt is, therefore, unquestion- 
able. As fully do we agree in the opinion, that 
wherever human beings are to be found, there is 
piace for exciting human sympathies ; that no 
period, however remote, no customs, however 
dissimilar, can be indifferent to us where the 
actors are men and women, if the writer exhibit 
them in action with sufficient power and ability. 
Mr Howitt cites, in proof, the Bible narrative, 
and Homer. It should, however, be remembered, 
that, besides the exquisite beauty of the Old 
Testament histories, many of us have first read 
them at a mother’s knee; and that we were 
stirred by the Homeric characters and adven- 
tures before we knew anything of Marlborough 
or Bonaparte. Still this does not militate against 
the doctrine, that a work of imagination, com- 
posed by a man of genius, will possess interest, 
let the scene be laid in what remote land it will, 
orinwhat period soever of the world. In fact, the 
manners Of most nations are to us, at this day, 
as strange as they could have been in the earliest 
times of their history. The Hindoos, the Arabs, 
the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Persians, the 
South-Sea Islanders of the nineteenth century, 
are to us nearly the selfssame people with those 
ofany former time. Were, therefore, the doctrine 
which Mr Howitt combats founded in truth, we 
could not read modern voyages and travels with 
interest, where the scene lies beyond Europe, or 
European colonies. In such works, space ought 
to have the deadening effect imputed to time; 
as the manners of those distant nations have, for 
aught we know, remained unchanged from the 
earliest periods, and are as novel and strange to 
us at the present day, as they could ever have 
been. This brings us to Mr Howitt’s immediate 
object :—To him it had long appeare®’, that those 
brief glimpses into the fate and fashions of the 
primitive mations of the earth, which we obtain 
from the poetry of Milton, Byron, Gesner, and 
Montgomery, might be followed out in prose 
stories of nu trivial power and pathos, and this 
without interfering with the current of divine 
history. Upon this conviction he has worked ; 
steering clear of the rock which has wrecked 
several gifted predecessors, who have mingled 
impassioned and eloquent narrative with dry 
Gisquisition and philosophic argument on govern. 
ment, morals, and kindred subjects, to the serious 
detriment of their works. This is ‘judicious 
avoidance, suo far as the principles of art are 
concerned ; and we also imagine that, in subsi- 
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diary departmeats, where the moral and didactic 
portion of works of imagination are left to shift 
for themselves, their instructive effect will not 
be materially diminished. 

These Trapririons OF THE MosT ANCIENT 
Times are six in number, First, Nicuar, THE 
Exine or Heaven, which Mr Howitt does well 
to place inthe front rank, as it possesses that 
highly-impassioned and imaginative character, 
which he claims for the prose-epic, and success- 
fully, as we think,establishes by this masterly pro 
duction. We shall not hazard impairing its 
effect, to a single reader, by attempting to give 
an account of the machinery of this splendid 
fable. Though Nichar, the Exits of Heaven, 
belongs to an illustrious order of angels, the 
tale is imbued with the most pathetic human 
interest ; for his place of exile, and of strugvle, 
and trial, and fearful expiation, is the earth in 
its first ages—Earth of which he had rejoicingly 
witnessed the creation in all its original beauty, 
and purity and happiness, and over which his 
rash and fatal disobedience had scattered dis- 
order, misery, sin, and ruin, 

The story next in length and in importance, 
or, at all events, “‘ in our good love,” is entitled 
Ture AveNGeER o¢ Buoop. It is a romance of 
Palestine, of the age of Solomon, when a “blessed 
land was Israel,’ This tale felicitously esta- 
blishes Mr Howitt’s doctrine, that mere remote- 
ness of time, and dissimilarity of manners and 
customs, can never, of themselves, be the cause 
of lack of interest. There is in this narrative 
a scriptural simplicity, 4 freshness, beauty, and 
animation, which brings the patriarchal house- 
hold of Jathniel and Cutha hume to our fancies 
and our affections as vividly as if they were 
beings of yesterday, and dwellers in our own 
land. Leaving the sublimities and bold and 
vigorous imaginations to be found in Nichar, 
we shall draw our few illustrative extracts from 
this Hebrew tale. 

Juthniel and Cutha, a venerable pair, dwelt on 
the border of the wilderness of Tekoah, near 
the base of the black and serrated hills of En- 
geddi. Their dwelling was old but spacious, 
surrounded with sycamore and other trees, and 
groups of palms were thinly scattered around. 

It wasa low, white building of square form, with a 
flat parapeted reef, which commanded a view of the sur- 
rounding country, and where the cool freshness of the eve 
and night might be enjoyed. A wide colonnade, with 
pillars of unhewn cedar, surrounded the whele building, 
furnished with seats, where ail the aspects and influences 
of the day and season might be luxuriously obtained. At 
some distance, in different directions, might be discerned 
clumps of trees overshadowing the buts ef the herdsmen 
and shepherds. Their wives and daughters, ewployed in 
their household affairs, might be seeu going in and out, or 
seated in the shade of a tree, working the demestic mill 
for family bread, or spinning the weol and cotton fer la. 
tuily attire; and the cries of the children, playing ou the 
heath, enlivened this wide solitude. 

A happier tawily never inhabited a more beautiful 
pluce. Jathniel was a venerable old man of threescore 
and ten. Of a powerful constitution and serene temper of 
mind, he had gone through life as through the valley of 
peace. No heavy mistortune had darkened his home, and 
pulled down the fair fabric of his nature. Ne violent 
passions bad wrinkled his spirit or his countenance. He 
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was grave, yet occasionally jocose ; calm, yet affectionate ; 
wise, by the experience of others operating on his clear, 
contemplative mind. His wife who, by consanguinity, 
had been destined for him froma child, was exactly for a 
woman what he was fora man. She was tall, and had 
been very fair. A rather strong and prominent style of 
features; large, penetrating, yet placid eyes, and a ma- 
tronly gravity of air, bespoke her what she was—a quiet, 
yet active and discreet mother in [-rael. 

It was beautiful to behold the system of the daily life 
of this worthy pair. They rose early, and assembling at 
the breakfast table with their children, diffused, by their 
happy cheerfulness, the same spirit through the house; 
offered up their thanksgiving to the God of their fathers, 
and dispersed to their different pursuits. Jathniel in his 
broad hat, and copious rural robe, might be seen mounted 
on his large, white ass—a beautiful creature, full and 
sleek, yet grave and gentle as its master—slowly riding 
over the plains, visiting now his herdsmen, now his shep- 
herds; surveying, with undiminished interest, their various 
charges; hearing all their details of accidents from wild 
beasts, tempests, and other causes, and their propositions 
for future management ; now proceeding to the labourers 
of his corn-fields, now to those of his vineyards. Jath- 
niel’s possessions were princely. 

In his youth Jathniel had been the friend of 
David. They had met with their flocks in the 
wilderness, and Jathniel had listened with won- 
der and delight to the poetry, the song, and 
heroic aspirations of the future King of Israel. 
When David fled from the persecution of Saul, 
and wandered with his broken band in the desert, 
he had been succoured by his early friend, and, 

When David had mounted the throne, it was his de- 
light often to steal away to the rural mansion of Tekoah ; 
and many a time had the two friends been seen riding, 
side by side, over the fragrant heaths; often had this 
ancient roof resounded to the glorious music of the royal 
harp; often had the children been seated on the knee, 
and fondled in the arms of this famous king. 

Dalphon, the only son of Jathniel, was of the 
same age with Solomon, and often the youthful 
companion of that prince. 

In this tale, the writer, whose enthusiastic 
admiration and warm sensibility to “ the shows 
of earth and sky,” have been so coaspicuous in 
his verse, and in his charming work on the sea- 
sons, luxuriates in poetical descriptions of natural 
scenery, touching all its peculiar features, and 
throwing over them the sweet and harmonious 
colouring appropriate to patriarchal manners 
and costume, and to ancient Hebrew usages. 
The family of Jathniel and Cutha consisted of 
three children—Dalphon, the only son, and 
Hamutal and lene, the daughters. 

In person, their children resemdled themselves. They 
were noble specimens of a noble race ; but in mind, there 
was in two of them a striking difference, which it would 
be in vain to attempt to account for on any probable 
ground, except it were that the circumstances of the times 
threw them into contact, in their early youth, with cha- 
racters and events of a more stirring nature than had 
acted upon their parents. 

Dalphon’s mind and body appeared alike full of health 
and activity. He overflowed with an enthusiasm, that 
grasped with equal ardour the pleasures of nature, the 
excitements of the chase and of war, and the loftiest 
delights of intellectual inquiry. From boyhood he had 
ranged the woods and fields, and made himself master of 
all the mysteries of the chase. To pursue, on his fleet 
steed, accompanied by his friend, the swift antelope over 
the plains—to lie in wait, morning, noon, and night, for 
the shaggy bison—to beaid the bear, the hyena, and the 
lion, in their lairs—were his delight; nor was it less so, 


to mingle with the labourers—men Woo had vee known to | deserts, in the sweet valleys, amid the maitial and roving 
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him from childhood, and many of whom were of his own 
kin, in the corn-fields, in the vineyards, and the olive hills; 
to laugh and joke; to labour for a merry hour with them, 
or to see them dancing on harvest eve or sheep-shearing, to 
the soundof his pipe. Hehad devoured the wonders of their 
annals as manna; he had hung over the stories of Gad, 
till every circumstance of David's fascinating life was as 
clearly impressed on his soul as the passages of his own 
existence; and he had sung the lofty strains of that 
wonarch, in every spot made immortal by his adventures, 
He had followed Joab, boy as he was, into the field against 
Ammon and Moab ; and his spirit, yet unsatiated, longed 
to penetrate into the mysteries of surrounding nations 
It was fearful.—Their customs, their gods, and dark tra- 
ditions, were denounced in terrible language by the law; 
yet was there something so gloomily awful in their 
demon-worship, their sombre temples, and bloody rites, 
that, in his eyes, they were sublime, and highly worthy of 
inquiry, though not of worship and imitation. 

lene, the younger sister, was his exact counterpart—a 
creature of enthusiasm. Hamutal, the elder, was of a 
loftier stature, of a fuller person, and possessed a grave 
and majestic beauty. They were both conspicuous for 
their lovely forms; for their dark, large eyes ; their rich. 
raven locks, and for features which, although they struck 
the eye at once with their eminent loveliness, every 
moment impressed the gazer with increased wonder and 
delight, at the grace and perfection in which they were 
moulded. 

Dalphon, although fondly attached to both his sisters. 
could not avoid giving. from his earliest years, a degree 
of preference to Ilene. They were the two younger 
children; and their tastes and aspirations had grown 
remarkably together. I have given a brief sketch of the 
character of Dalphon;—such, only tempered by feinale 
habits, was that of Tene. She had all his enthusiasm ; 
his thirst for knowledge, even to the very bounds of the 
dark and forbidden; his desire to penetrate into th: 
mysteries, manners, and worship of the neighbouring 
nations ; his fervent love of song and music. 

The stately and sage Hamutal was betrothed 
to her kinsman Ahlab, the besom friend of her 
brother, and a youth, by his character and dis- 
position, peculiarly endeared to the affections, 
and fashioned to the tastes of the staid and digni- 
fied maiden. The story opens with their brother 
returning to their marriage from a military expe- 
dition, accompanied by Talmai, a young and 
brilliant officer, with whom Dalphon had become 
intimate in the camp. This splendid, accom- 
plished, and gallant person, princely in his tastes, 
and frank, gay, and insinuating in his manners, 
becomes the fate of the tender and impassioned 
lene. A man of the world in that country and 
time, and the world which existed for such a man 
to learn, are thus happily depicted :— 

The world, in all its shapes, was familiar to Talmai. 
He had seen much of every class of society, from the gay 
courts of Solomon and many other kings, to the inhabi- 
tants of tents, and huts, and caves; and to those young 
and imaginative people, whose greater portion of existence 
had passed in those quiet, simple fields, his details were 
full of perpetual interest and novel surprise. He had 
visited many countries; had apparently been one of those 
fortunate beings that, impelled by the curiosity and ardent 
spirit of youth, throw themselves into dangers and dis- 
tant enterprises without a fear or a reflection; and pass 
on through various countries and adventures, ever un- 
harmed and ever joyous. He had gone out with the 
Tyrian fleets into the boundless Erythrean sea; had seen 
Ophir and Sofala, which Solomon was even now prepar- 
ing to visit with his ships, which were building at Elath 
and Ezion-gaber, for a share in their gold. He had 
trodden the most southern Ethiopia, the land of ivory aid 
woolly-headed sable men; he had sojonrned in the wide 
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hordes of Araby ; the wider realms of ancient, sultry, 
and gorgeous India; and traversed Syria and all the neigh- 
bouring nations 5 prying into their manners and worships 
with a curious and insatiable eye; and picking up their 
tongues, till they became fluent and familiar as his own. 
Could there have been a more welcome guest to Dalphon 
and lene, had he come in the shape of some rugged, 
hideous monster, some sallow, white-eyed dwart ? 

This accomplished man was the accepted son- 
in-law of Jathniel, in whose mind a shadowy 
doubt was arising, that Talmai’s free intercourse 
with heathen nations had rendered him tvo 
tolerant of their idolatries, if his imagination was 
not fired by the pomps and mysteries of pagan- 
jsm, and polluted by its unholy rites. His bold 
speculations and daring conversation, checked in 
presence of the parents and the elder sister of 
lene, were more freely indulged when alone with 
his betrothed and her brother Dalphon. 

Hamutal speedily became more apprehensive 
than her parent; while Iene laughed at her 
sober fears. It is not surprising that the 
devout, believing Hamutal was startled by the 
points she heard debated among these young 
inquirers, 

She heard them debate the mysteries of man’s creation— 
the primal state—the apple—the serpent —the first homi- 
cide—the union of the sons of God and the daughters of 
men—the flood; accompanied by remarks and queries 
which more than revived all her fears and anxieties. She 
heard them express much perplexity in the endeavour to 
reconcile with the clear conception of God’s impartial 
providence, the adoption of Jacob in preference to Esau, 
even before their birth; filling themselves with wonder 
that the unnatural duplicity of Jacob and his mother 
could be tolerated by Heaven, while the generous but 
imprudent Esau was cast off asanalien. She heard them 
pitying, in no faint terms, the fate of Saul, to whose faults, 
in their eyes, little charity was extended ; while those of 
David were visited with comparative lenity ;—the one, for 
a single act of disobedience, sternly and for ever rejected, 
and left to the melancholy misery of remorse ; the other, 
repeatedly reproved, but repeatedly pardoned, and ad- 
vanced to higher favour. 

The pious Hamutal, unshaken in faith, and 
animated to holy zeal, remonstrated with the 
daring questioners of providence ; but though 
her confidence in the free-thinking Talmai 
was for ever shaken, she was restored to peace 
in relation to those who were dearer. One 
individual, the shrewd Shallum, the confiden- 
tial servant of Jathniel, and a kinsman of 
his house, participated in her doubts, and, by his 
report, confirmed her worst suspicions. She also 
found that Ahlab, her betrothed, had been himself 
practised upon by the seductions of the fascinat- 
ing Talmai; and introduced by him as a specta- 
tor of the idolatrous and lewd rites secretly 
practised even in the city of Jerusalem. This 
detached scene is no unapt illustration of the 
eye for picture, and for poetical grouping, which 
distinguishes our author. 

We withdrew to our abode. It was already night. 
Paluai drew from his stores two festal robes of singular 
fashion and transcendant beauty. They were of the 
Mehest Lytian dye, lined with the most radiant and 
peatl-iued silk ; bound about with a belt of woven gold, 
aud fastened in front with a jewelled clasp. A flower- 


embroidered cape fell on the shonu'ders, and, in length, 
Wrapped in our cloaks, we 


(into the street, and pursued our way in silence and 
darkness, 


“ey flowed to the feet. 
1Sstir 


At length, in a distant and poor part of the 
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city, we stopped before a small door in a wretched and 
ruinous-looking house. At Talmai’s knock it opened ; 
and, to my surprise, admitted us into an obscure place, 
dimly lit with a feeble lamp. The door was instantiy 
closed behind us, and secured with bolt and chain. My 
wonder was increased, by beholding before us an iron 
gate, guarded by two men in a savage dress, each holding 
a drawn sword, and demanding our pass-word. Talmai 
gave it instantly; and, instructed by him to follow his 
example in all things, | repeated it. The gate drew up 
to the roof; we passed under; and it again fell behind 
us. <A stronger light now shewed us that we were ina 
long passage or archway of massy masonry, without 
apparent opening of any description, and conveyed to the 
mind a dungeon sensation, fearful and oppressive. As 
we advanced, the lights became more frequent; other 
passages crossed at right angles; and various figures 
might be seen lightly passing to and fro in the dim dis- 
tance. Soon a low, faint sound of music becaine sen- 
sible, and, as we approached the end of the passage, it 
suddenly expanded into a kind of anteroom, where, on a 
broad, cool, marble slab, lay a number of garlinds of 
roses, and other beautiful flowers, fresh from the garden, 
and filling the vaulted place with their delicious odours. 
Talmai threw off his cloak, placed a garland on his 
brows, and, motioning me to do the same, he knocked, 
and at once the massy door rolled back, and revealcd a 
scene of wonder. 

It wasa wide banqueting hall. The guests, numerous, 
and clad in the most splendid robes, were already as- 
sembled. From the lofty dome, hung massy golden 
lamps, casting their light upon that lordly, and, to me, 
unexpected company. The hall was very spacious. At 
its farther end, the festal table, forming a complete cre. 
scent, was crowned with a rich banquet, served up in 
vessels of the most costly and splendid description ; and 
the whole was adorned by a profusion of flowers, flower. 
ing shrubs, and even trees, in sculptured vases, arranged 
in various tasteful positions along the whole board. The 
guests reclined on couches of most luxurious and imperial 
fashion, covered with silken tapestry of scarlet and gold ; 
and furnished with cushions of the same, heavy with 
golden tassels and fringe. Inthe centre of the apartment 
played a beautiful fountain, whose waters, catching a 
hundred different splendours from the suspended lamps, 
fellinto a basin of white marble, on whose margin stood 
large silver vessels, in which were cooling tall golden 
flagons of wine. Various odoriferous shrubs and trees 
stood also round the fountain, drooping their heavy clus. 
ters of flowers, as to catch the refreshment of the falling 
spray: and numerous servants, in close and = brilliant 
habits, went to and fro, lightly and silently as spirits. 
The whole fair scene, the coolness, and the fresh, flowery 
odours that floated through the place, fell on the senses 
with delicious effect. 

Talmai and myself were received with smiles and con- 
gratulations, and took our places at the feast. When I 
had time to collect my faculties into something like a 
steady observance, I noted that the whole company were 
arranged alternately, a man and a woman; and the 
women were such to look upon as I had not deemed it 
possible fur one capital to produce—magnificent alike in 
stature and beauty of face! The men wore all a robe 
of similar fashion, but the women were arrayed in a 
strange diversity of garbs; and I recognised in some of 
them, the costume, not of Israel, but of neighbouring 
people. They had also as varied styles of countenance ; 
far, to my eyes, unlike anything I had witnessed in my 
own countrywomen; and yet they were lovely as you 
might imagine the angels of heaven ;—such rich and 
swelling forms—sruch noble lineaments—such living and 
awful eyes. But when I looked round me again, I 
recognised amongst the men, numbers whom I had seen 
holding the highest and must solemn places in society ; 
yes! men, whose old white heads shone strangely, encir- 
cled by those gorgeous garlands I[ saw not a few of the 


ministers and chief captains of the king, and therefore 
checked my fears as the foolish offepring of ignorance. I 
beheld all giving themselves up to the delights of « ban. 
quet, in which every delicious viaud was spread before 
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them; and I stretched forth my hand, and did likewise. 
I surveyed the dame who reclined beside me, and saw that 
sie was dignified as a queen, and beautiful beyond descrip- 
tiun, I handed to her the best and fairest of the meats, 
the fruits. the wines, and was thanked with smiles and 
words which were full of the deepest enchantment. 
Blame me not, Hamutal: my heart never for a moment 
forgot thee ; but thou wouldst have confessed, hadst thou 
beheld that strange one, that she was wondrous fair. I 
listened to her, and was amazed at the wisdom of her 
tongue. Truly, fT thought, it is only in great capitals, 
and amid the servants of great kings, that the human 
mind, freed from local shackles and local ignorance, at- 
tains its full vigour, and revels in its perfect being. I 
gave way to the spirit that came powerfully upon me, to 
love my noble companions in their wise and elegant 
sociality—to admire—to enjoy! 

From a voluptuous reverie, Ahlab was recalled by 
sounds of sudden acclamation, and beheld with wonder a 
band of damsels of transcendant beauty, who had risen, 
as it were, by enchantment, from the floor, and were 
dancing io the sound of the music, which had now 
changed to joyous sprightliness— beyond the fountain. 
They were crowned, each with a flowery garland ; they 
wore bracelets and anklets furnished with silver bells, 
whose shrill tinkle blended wildly with the strains of the 
unseen musicians; but their only dress was a thin and 
partial veil. 1 was startled with offenlted wonder at the 
view. 1 saw that the dames who reclined at the feast, 
turned their eyes to the ground; but the men clapped 
their hands in applause ; and again the music changed to 
a hurried dream of voluptuous bewilderment. A riotous 
mirth kindled along the whole table; and, to my amaze- 
ment, mouths that but recently were uttering wisdom, 
were now loud with sin‘ul folly. IT was about to turn 
and upbraid Talmai for briaging me hither, when a vivid 
light glared through the whole hall, like the livid bright- 
ness of sheeted lightning, and [ saw, with wondering eyes, 
figures spring up, as it were, from the solid marble floor. 
They stood along the front of the whole semi-circular 
board—the gods of the heathen! In the same moment 
every arm was raised, and the splash of wine froma hun- 
dred beakers was heard on the floor. I heard—“ Honour 
to Chemosh!—honour to Semel !—honour for ever to 
Baal !—to Ashtaroth !"—resound on every side from the 
lips of men and women; and I leaped up, thrilled with 
a terrible amaze. 

I sprang from the fistal couch, and beholding a small, 
dark doorway behind me, LT escaped through it with a 
dizzy brain, and with limbs that trembled and tottered 
beneath me. I heard behind me the roar of impious ac- 
clamation. 


His escape was facilitated by the lovely Abital, 
one of the actors in these orgies—the frail, re- 
pentant, and sorrowful daughter of Shemshem 
the shepherd—who had fallen a victim to the 
Villanous arts of Talmai, while she was imagined 
tv have been carried away from her home by a 
troop of Ammonites. The villany of Talmai is 
brought home to him in several other instances ; 
and he is forced, by the strong-minded Hamutal, 
to abandon the place to which his presence had 
brought such complicated misery, Jene, in con- 
sequence of these fatal discoveries, is only re- 
lieved from insupportable anguish by temporary 
frenzy. From this prostrate condition she re- 
covers with the sole hope of death. It was 
now, that her brother returning from his military 
duties at Damaseus, vowed the destruction of her 
destroyer, the deceitful and idolatrous Talmai, 
the seducer of Abital, the selfish author of so 
many crimes and so much wretchedness. Calling 
aside Shallum, his kinsman and follower, Dal- 
phon vowed that Talmai should die the death; 


but Shallum had already devoted himself to the } 
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‘office of Avenger. He had sworn 2 just vengeance 


upon the Movabitish bracelets with which Talmaj 
had attempted to brihe him, and to corrupt his 
fidelity to the house of Jathniel. 

He listened gravely to the passionate denunciations of 
Dalphon, and then, drawing from his bosom the Moabit. 
ish bracelets which he had exhibited to Hamutal— 
‘¢ These,”’ said he, ** I once shewed thee. I say it not now 
to upbraid, but to answer thee. Upon these | have sworn, 
that wherever Talmai goes, will I follow him. Though 
he fly to the ends of the earth—though he close himself 
in the heart of mountains, or hide in the caverns of the 
sea, I will pursue him till I see the drops of his blood 
stand red on my dagger, as the rubies of these clasps. [f 
niy friends forsake me—these shall be my fiiends. If] 
become weary, these shall refresh me; naked—they shall 
clothe me! They shall be my cloak —my bed—wmy san. 
dals—and my strength; for [ will part with them only 
bit by bit--gem by gem—that they may enable me to 
pursue him, till he or [ perish!” 

“Jt is enough,” said Dalphon. “In this wilderness at 
least, there are hearts that will not deceive; and cursed 
be they who injure them !” 

They rode on, not as master and servant, but as friend 
with friend. They had one heart—one design—one 
compact. They were bound together for life and death; 
and as they dwelt on their sole theme, they became 
wrapped in it beyond all other thoughts or desires. 

They were speedily at Jerusalem ; but they tarried nor. 
“ He is not here,” said Shallum —*“ he is far to the north. 
My spirit has pursued him even to Zidon.” 


The country through which they pass gives 
opportunity for gorgeous descriptions, enhanced 
by the continual intervention of such names as 
Gilead and Bethel; the Plain of Jezreel; the 
hills of Gilboah and Zebulon ; the height of Tabor, 
and Hermon, and Lebanon; and the many memory- 
awakening objects seen on the track to Zidon. 
Here, again, the writer revels in description of the 
idolatrous processions, the luxury, the architectu- 
ral beauty and splendour of this wealthy and emi- 
nent commercial emporium—this city of Princes, 
When they reached Zidon it was the time of the 
new moon, and the golden ear of Astarté was 
drawn through the city by milk-white heifers. The 
goddess was represented by a fair large woman, 
appropriately adorned ; and foremost among the 
chariots in her train was seen that of Talmai, 
who was seated by a Zidonian dame of ample 
form and haughty beauty. Upon him fell the 
scowling eye of Shallum in the very midst of 
his idolatrous rites and voluptuous revels, and 
opportunity was soon found to attempt to 
execute the just vengeance vowed ; but Talmai, 
brave and active, bore a charmed life. Shallum 
and Dalphon were worsted in the encounter, 
after killing one of his train, and compelled te 
flee to the heights of Lebanon. Shallum now 
counselled fleeing to Kedesh, the City of Refuge, 
from the revenge of Talmai, and Dalphon re- 
luctantly consented. The night had set in before 
their perilous wanderings terminated, and the 
gates of the city were closed ; but a compassionate 
Levite drew them up in a basket, and his wife 
and his daughter hospitably entertained them 
with wine, and dried figs and olives, and gave 
them water to wash their feet. 

The progress of the narrative brings all the 
characters together in the City of Refuge. The 
scenes are now rapid, animated, and highly 
dramatic. King Solomon himself came to judg- 
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ment, and justice is done upon the aceursed 
idolator, the proud and wicked betrayer.— But 
for his most lovely and endeared victim 


She is dead! she is dead! 

She who was wont to tread 

With bounding feet the early-blossomed field ; 
When with the early rain 
Flowers sprang upon the plain.— 
Sie is dead! she is dead ! | 





The early rains are o'er, 
But she returns no more! 
Oh! see the violets! see the lilies tall! 
The pale narcissus nods around ; 
And the sweet hyacinth is found, 
With roses white and red.— 
She is dead! she is dead! 
The loveliest maid !—the fairest flower of all! 
Tue Vatiey or Angers is a tradition full of | 
fine imagination and a tender dreamy beauty. | 
Zea, an antediluvian maiden, is a creature of | 
high intellectual temperament, and fine impulses; | 
holding mysterious communion with the spirit of | 
the universe, yet dwelling in social happiness | 
and innocent gaiety in the midst of her friends | 
and fellows. It was still in those primeval | 


ages, when the sons of God took delight in the | 


| mastery of William Howitt. 
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heavenly beauty of the daughters of men, wand Zea 
was transported by one of the angelic race into 


the Elysian Valley they inhabited. The loveli- 
ness of this spirit-land, and the pure and blessed 


beings by which it is filled—and the trials of the 


faith and love, and the final triumphs of Zea— 
| form a tale, or rather a pres¢-poem of singular 


beauty, though it Jacks the thrilling human 
interest of the Ciry or Rerves, Tax Soorn- 


saveR or No displays much ef the wild fancy 
_ and fantastic imagery of oriental fiction, 


We hastily close these volumes with increased 


respect for the creative genius and literary 


In an age of frigid 


| conception, and tame invention, he has dared to 


give the rein to imagination, and has fearlessly 
thrown himself upon those secret, and subtle, 
though ineradicable principles of human nature, 
which fit every mind for the reception of the 
poet's boldest creations. We shall be deeply dis- 
appointed if the success of what may be regarded 
as, in some respects, a new experiment in 
literature, does not prove that his calculations 
have been just. 





THE THOUGHTS OF ISAAC TOMKINS AND PETER JENKINS 
UPON THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 


Common Fame attributes two small piquant 
pamphlets, under nearly the above titles, to an 
individual, who, at the close of the last Session of 
Parliament, went out of his way to pronounce a 
flourishing eulogium upon the House of Peers ; 
and Common Fame is not always a liar. The | 
Ex-Chancellor, (if he be the anonymous pamph- | 
leteer,) though he can have met with nothing | 
materially to change his thirty-years’-old opin- 
ions of the aristocracy of Englund, has encoun. 
tered circumstances, within the last six months, 
which may have prompted him to speak frankly 
out. We look more to the quality and con- | 
tents of those pamphlets than to the trivial cir- 
cumstance of Lord Brougham being the writer ; 
and we have never been able to understand why 
the highest rank or station, the purity of the 
ermine, or the sanctity of the lawn, should be a 
bar in the way of any man capable of the task, 
enlightening his fellow-citizens through the 
ready and universal medium of the press. From 
the current opinions expressed by persons con- 
nected themselves with the press, they, in the 
depth of their humility, appear to consider it 
ruled, that no statesman can, with propriety, 
address the public through their organ without 
compromising his dignity ; and that a Lord who 
Writes in a political journal, becomes a stein 
upon hisorder. Whether our brethren of the 
broad-sheet are jealous of the interference of 
the Peerage, or that conscience makes them 





secretly despise their own function, we do not 
Pretend to say: but such is the fact; and “a 
pamphleteer,” “a scribbler in the newspapers,” 
becomes identified with something indecorous 
and derogatory in a Peer, or a leading Member 
of Parliament, without any respect whatever to 


the object of the pamphlets, or the tendency of 
the ‘ scribblings.” Lord Brougham, from his 
facility and energy in composing pamphlets and 
paragraphs, has received his full share of blame 
for breaking through conventional rule, and 
encrvaching upon the office of his censors. Not 
only must his pen be fettered, but his powers of 
speech must be restrained. He must neither 
write nor yet address any assembly less in dignity 
than the House of Lords. In his well-planned but 


| ill-executed progress to the north of Scotland 


last year, how often was he accused of having 
“ dragged the Great Seal through the dirt.” The 


| mysteries and craft of office were unveiled in his 


keeping. The wig was, for the first time, seen 
to be nv more than a mass of horse-hair, or split 
whalebone ; and the offence was rank, and smelt 
from Windsor to Printing-office Square and the 
Courier office. Lord Brougham was, in the eyes 
of his fellow-citizens, guilty of the worse treasun, 
of dragging the jewel of his own great name—a 
precious portionof the national treasure—through 
the dirt, and for ever damaging its value and 
brillianey. For this error his own mind must 
have inflicted the full penalty. We desire to 
think or hear no more of it; nor is it easy 
to understand hew sincere Reformers can, at 
the present crisis, persist in vilifying Lord 
Brougham, although his errors had been niwre 
flagrant than they are proved. He is detested 
by the Court, and distrusted by the whole body 
of the aristocracy and the church: and is it for 
this that he is to be singled out for the incessant 
attacks of the Liberal press? But we do not 
desire to blot out the remembrance of Lord 
Brougham’s errors of temperament and of posi- 
tion. We trust that his political sins and blun- 
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ders are ever before him ; and that, in the ardour 
of his repentance, he may not mistake the re- 
verse of wrong for right. It never can be one of 
his errors that he writes pamphlets, if they con- 
tain doctrines as sound as those of Mr Isaac 
Tomkins, and as well-timed in their promulga- 
tion. With ourselves, Mr Tomkins thinks, that 
the late audacious blunder of the Tories will 
rapidly advance the cause of reform. If it was 
the precipitance of Lord Brougham, who, by let- 
ting “ the cat out of the bag,” fixed them down 
to that blunder, we owe his Lordship thanks, as 
much as for every fair means he may have 
employed to remove the drag which Earl Grey 
put upon the wheel of reform. These cannot, 
in the view of any conscientious Reformer, be 
reckoned among the number of Lord Brougham’s 
sins. 

After shewing the present constitution of the 
aristocracy, Mr Tomkins goes on to remark :— 


That hereditary privileges are at the bottom of the whole, 
is not denied ; that those privileges being destroyed, all 
the worst parts of the other evils would cease, is admitted ; 
that whatever differences remaine:|, would only be such 
as wealth, and talents, and acquirements give, is alike 
true; and that, while property is held sacred, such dis- 
tinctions are both inevitable and beneficial, will here- 
atter be shewn. But we are now to see the consequences 
of that very artifical state of society which now exists— 
of those unnatural, those forced and factitious differences 
of level into which the flood of society is driven, and 
closed, and dammed up—in order to ascertain how far it 
would be expedient to reduce the banks, and restore the 
natural level—the natural equality—that equality which 
alone is wholesome. . 


After painting the adamantine barriers by 
which the aristocracy fence themselves triply 
around——by privilege, prejudice, and scorn—our 
author proceeds :— 


*° 


“But surely,’ the country or the city reader will 
exclaim, “ there must be something extremely captivat- 
ing in this fine society, which makes it so much run 
after, and gives it so much sway, not only over the 
fashion, but even over che policy of the country!” For, 
that it does exercise such influence, we cannot deny. 
Statesmen pass much of their time in it; they discuss 
their measures of a party nature before the empty women 
and the frivolous youths who compose it. They are not a 
little moved by the opinion which has dominion in these 
select circles; they are prevented from making useful 
appointments of men, unknown to these arbiters and ar- 
bitresses of fashion—and, therefore, despised by them— 
but who would be still more despised if they were known, 
because they are men of learning and sound sense. The 
same statesmen are also kept from taking an inter- 
est in many good works—as in humane and philanthro- 
pic pursuits—and in supporting wise measures of im- 
provement, founded upon profound views of human 
nature, and of man’s wants, by the same tone of ridicule 
with which, within these sacred precincts, all mention of 
such things is sure to be greeted. Lastly, as those circles 
are drawn round the very focus of all hatred and con- 
tempt for the people, they are the very hotbeds of Tory- 
ism and intolerance; nothing being more certain than 
that the Women of Fashion, and all the young Aristocrats, 
(perhaps more or less of all parties,) hate Reform—look 
down upon the people—desire, more or less openly, to 
have a strong, arbitrary Tory government, and would 
fain see the day dawn upon military power, established 
ou the ruins of the national representation. 

“ What, then,’ our honest yeoman's son, our worthy 
tradesman's daughter, may properly ask, “What is it 
that gives the aristocratic circles all this extraordinary 
influence ? and, first of all, why is the admission into 





aristocratic society «o very highly prized, that we, of the 
middle classes, are ready to leave father and mother, ang 
brother and sister, and cleave unto them, if we can on] 
at the cost of such sacrifices, obtain admittance withip 
their pale?” 

First, it must be admitted that there is a very great, , 
very real charm, in those circles of society. The elegance 
of manners which there prevails is perfect; the taste 
which reigns over all is complete; the tone of conversa. 
tion is highly agreeable—infinitely below that of France, 
indeed, but still most fascinating. There is 2 lightness, 
an ease, a gaiety, which, to those who have no important 
object in view, and who deem it the highest privilege of 
existence, and the utmost effurts of genius, to pass the 
hours agreeably, must be all that is most attractive. 

After this ample admission, let us add, that Whoever, 
after passing an evening in this society, shall attempt to 
recollect the substance of the conversation, will find him. 
self engaged in a hopeless task. It would be easier to 
record the changes of colour in a pigeon’s neck, or the 
series of sounds made by an Aolian harp, or the forms 
and hues of an Aurora Borealis. All is pleasing; all 
pretty ; all serviceable in passing the time; but a!l un. 
substantial. If man had nothing to do here below, but 
to spend, without pain or uneasiness, the hours not devoted 
to sleep, certainly there would be no reason to complain 
of these colerigs.» But if he is accountable for his time, 
then surely he has no right to pass it thus. Compared 
with this, chess becomes a science; drafts and backgam. 
mon are highly respectable. Compared with this, dan. 
cing, which is exercise, and even games of romps, are 
rational modes of passing the hours. Compared with 
this, it is worthy of a rational being to read the most 
frivolous romance that was ever penned, or gaze upon the 
poorest mime that ever strutted on the stage. 

The want of sense and reason which prevails in these 
circles is wholly inconceivable. An ignorance of all that 
the more refined of the middle, or even of the lower 
classes, well know, is accompanied by an insulting con- 
tempt for any one who does not know any of the silly 
and worthless trifles which form the staple of their only 
knowledge. 


The relations of the aristocratic class with the 
press are described here exactly as they were 
more amply in Lord Brougham’s examination 
before the Libel or Newspaper-Stamp Com- 
mittee ; but with more severe justice. Here, at 
least, his Lordship has been consistent—the same 
in 1835 as he was the year before. 


The respectable journals are not favourite reading of 
theirs. The newspaper that fearlessly defends the right ; 
that refuses to pander for the headiung passions of the 
multitude, or cater for the vicious appetites of the selecter 
circles; that does its duty, alike regardless of the hust- 
ings and the boudoir,—has little chance of lying on the 
satin-wood table, of being blotted with ungrammatical 
ill-spelt notes, half bad English, half worse French, or of 
being fondled by fingers that have just broken a gold-wax 
seal on a giass-green paper. But more especially will it 
be excluded, possibly extruded, from those sacred haunts 
of the Corinthian order, if it convey any solid instruction 
upon a useful or important subject, interesting to the 
species which the writers adern and the patricians do 
their best to degrade. Even wit, the most refined, finds 
no echo in such minds; and if it be used in illustrating 
an argument, or in pressing home the demonstration, 
(which it often may be,) the author is charged with 
treating a serious subject lightly, and of jesting where he 
should reason. Broad humour, descending to farce, is the 
utmost reach of their capacity; and that is of no value 
in their eyes unless it raises a laugh at a friend’s expense. 
Some, who have lived at Court, and are capable of better 
things, say they carefully eschew all jests; for princes 
take such things as a personal affront—as raising the 
joker to their own level, by calling on them to laugh with 
him. One kind of jest, indeed, never fails to find favour 
in those high latitudes—where the author is himself the 
subject of the merriment. Buffoonery is a denizen in all 
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courts, but most commonly indigenous ; and, after the 
court’s example, patrician society is fashioned. It is not 
in the true Aristocratic circles that any one will adven- 
mre the most harmless jest who would not pass for a 
Jacobin or a freethinker. He may make merry with the 
led-captain, or the humble companion, or possibly the 
chaplain, (though that was rather in the olden time, 
before the French Revolution had taught the upper orders 
to pay the homage rendered by vice to virtue, without 
acquiring piety or morals.) Any other kind of wit 
rather indicates, if tolerated, that the adventurous indivi- 
dual has found his way thither from the lower latitudes 
of the liberal party. 


This contemplation of the aristocracy in their 
highest and innermost circles, is declared not the 
result of spleen, but of sorrowful observation. 
And the question is very naturally asked, ‘“‘ Can 
society long remain in this unnatural state ? or 
How much longer are the nation—the people—to 
submit to the usurpation of the profligate, the 
insolent, and the frivolous ?” 

Mr Tomkins thus shews, that the aristocracy, 
by its very nature, must essentially be the enemy 
of all reform ; and in it he comprehends the 
whole host of its dependents and familiars. Fora 
few exceptions he allows, arising from good or 
from mixed motives ; and to the truants, or the 
deserters upon generous principles, he offers a 
frank and grateful welcome. But— 


The body at large is our fue ; that is incapable of conver- 
sion. Mr O'Connell may threaten, and Mr Brougham may 
educate for ages ; that body is beyond all the fears which 
the former can excite, and all the improvement which the 
latter can produce. All their habits—all their con- 
nexions—all their interests—oppose any conversion short 
of what a miracle could work. The abuses of the sys- 
tem are not merely the protection of their order, but its 
direct presiding genius. For them sinecures exist ; fer 
them jobs are done. They it is that profit by the over- 
payment of public functionaries. They it is that amass 
wealth by the tax imposed upon the bread consumed, 
and alone consumed by the people. For their sons 
an overgrown army provides commissions and staff 
appointments. For theirsons a bloated church establish- 
ment displays deaneries, and prebends, and bishoprics. 
To teach their children Tory principles, the public 
schools (the best education in England, and one 
utterly below contempt) train the patrician infant 
to lisp in slavish accents. To confirm the lessons 
of Eton and Winchester, Oxford opens her conserva. 
tive arms, and eradicates whatever feelings of humanity, 
Whatever reasonable opinions, the expanding faculties 
of the mind may have engrafted upon the barren 
stocks of Henry the Sixth and William of Wickham. 
In truth, the universities are the very forcing beds of 
Tory aristocracy; and hence the peculiar jealousy with 
which the House of Lords, as if instinctively, regards 
whatever can, by any possibility, touch those haunts of 
bigotry and intolerance. The fact is, that, go where you 
will, in these times, even in liberal circles, you find the 
youth—_the fashionable youth—all embodied, with the 
mothers and the tutors, against liberal principles, and bent 
on resisting all improvement. 

That the result of the whole system should give us the 
kind of Upper House which now assumes to govern the 
country, who can wonder? Upon its character and pro- 
pensities there need few words be wasted. 


The few words, not wasted, but forcibly and 
aptly directed, are those of energetic and incon- 
trovertible truth. 

Mr Perer Jenxins, in replying to Mr Isaac 
Tomxins, employs the same publisher, type, 
and size of page. He blames his precursor for 
Stopping short in hisexposition of the aristocracy ; 








and, indifferent to how they live in their gran. 
dee palaces, urges him to discourse on real griev. 
ances, the burdens by which that body grind the 
faces of the peeple. And there is no occasion to 
search far. The matter lies at the door. The 
present session has already been full of it. 


Loek only at the House ef Commons—to take an 
example, from what, indeed, lies at the root of the evil 
tree, whose bitter fruits we are all of us now eating. The 
aristocracy represent us in parliament; and, at the late 
election, as at all such times, they were clothed in fine 
smooth words—full of expressions to overflowing—glit- 
tering in pledges and promises; while they smiled from 
ear to ear in kindness and courtesy towards us. They 
would take off the malt tax; and who, as Sir Roger 
Greisley said to the Derby gulls of farmers, who dared 
accuse them of ever breaking a promise? They would 
oppose ministers, and restore reformers to power—as the 
Copelands, the Richards, and I know not how many more, 
so solemnly vowed. They were no party men to bring 
in a Whig aristocracy, any more than to keep in a Tory 
one. But to reforming men and reforming measures they 
would look—and they would devote themselves to give 
cheap food to the country; and a reforming—a real 
reforming ministry to the King. 

Next look at what these honest and faithful stewards 
have been doing ever since. They had a majority on the 
first vote—a strong vote, indeed, it was felt to be—the 
Speakership. What next? They did not venture to 
make an amendment on the Address, which was worth 
one farthing ; they took an alteration just strong enough 
to disgrace the ministers—not strong or even plain enough 
to help on the cause of reform one single step. Do I 
blame Lord John Russell for proposing so weak a thing ? 
Far from it. He knew well the stuff his majority was 
made of, and that if he had made it one syllable stronger or 
more intelligible, he would have been in a minority of 
fifty, instead of a majority of seven, which, by paring, 
and clipping, and weakening, he, with difficulty, obtained. 
Do not let us disguise the truth from ourselves. Our 
REPRESENTATIVES HAVE DECEIVED US;—DO WOT 
LET US DECEIVE OURSELVES. A CONSIDERABLE 
MAJORITY OF THE Hous or COMMONS IS AGAINST 
ALL RerorM. That majority, in its heart, hates the 
people. Its fears are pointed to the progress of improve- 
ment; its care is for the privileged orders; its darling 
object is to keep all things as much as possible in their 
present state, and just to give us as much relief as they 
cannot either resist or evade giving. They do not, in 
substance or effect, differ from the House of Lords, which 
is their natural ally, and their only lawful superior, to 
whose interests they are quite willing to sacrifice their 
constituents at any moment they can do it in safety. The 
Lords will not oppose a reform, when they are afraid of 
being swept away if they do. The bulk of the Commons 
—a majority of one hundred at the least—will let reform 
pass, which they dare not resist without being sure of 
losing their seats. Do I, or does any body, think the 
Lords friendly to any kind of reform, merely because they 
let some reforms pass’ Not at all: they do it because 
they cannot help it. Does any one dream that above 
two hundred, or, at most, two hundred and fifty, of the 
Commons really love reform, merely because the other 
reformers, the merely nomina/ liberals, do not dare throw 
out reform bills and motiuns ? Not a bitof it: they hate 
reform bitterly —hate it for its own sake—hate it for their 
sakes—hate it for the sake of the House of Lords, whom 
they really love, and where most of them hope to sit. 
But they fear us as well as detest us, and they must vote 
whether they will or no on many questions. Only see 
the effects of this. It is like the argument of measures 
not men. Those members only give us just as much sup- 
pert and protection as they cannot possibly withhold ; 
and in all other cases they refuse to stir for us. Hence, 
neither Lord John Russell could frame an amendment 
worth a straw, excepting for merely party purposes; nor 
could Mr Hume support the people's most important 


right, to stop supplies till grievances were redressed, 
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Hence, all motions of any value are put off, because there 
is a strugyle to turn out one set of arisioctats, and put 
another in their place. Hence, if the hearts of a very 
large majority of the House, and even a considerable 
number of the Opposition were opened, and we could 
enduie so hideons a sight—we should find not ore trace 
of the country’s good—not one vestige of the people's 
welfare—not the faintest impression of the public opinion 
—but all would be Heats, hatreds, furies, fears, (not a 
reflection of the publie wishes, ) about selfish objects, never 
rising nearer to the tone and temper of patriotism than 
so far as party feeling now and then borrows its hues for 
an ornament, and wears its garb for a disguise. 


This is more to the present point than the 
strictures of Mr Tomkins. But what follows, 
demands the instant and earnest attention of 
every man who has at heart his country’s welfare. 
It matters little who has said it; though the 
opinions cannot surely be diminished in antho- 
rity, by being presumed to come from Lord 
Brougham, 


Those men, who, I know, are the majority of the House 
—wio, [am almost certain, are some of the Opposition, 
vote, from a fifth to a fourth, because they dread the loss 
of their seats, some because there are places which they 
possess or expect. ‘They will try to patch up an expiting 
and impossible ministiy, or to hatch a middle scheme to 
gratify jobbers, and frustrate all the hopes of the country, 
or niake a new cabinet altogether; in which it is a hun- 
dred to ohe that we, the people, shall hardly find any 
men wh>are thoroughly disposed to do us justice, and 
whose heart is itt the work of helping ‘he pecple. I do 
not blame those men—the chiefs of the liberal and popu- 
lar portion of the Whig party; on the contrary, I feel 
the debt of gratitude we owe them. But what can they 
do with snch a system? They dare net break with the 
Aristoeravy, to which almost all of them—more than 
nine in every ten—actually belong; they dase not fly in 
the face of the Court, which, as things are now arranged, 
my turn ont a iministry without notice, and without the 
least refson assigned; and, after plunging the country in 
confusion, retreat anc suffer no kind of penalty, or even 
inconvenience, from its intrigue. They cannot work 
miracles in such a House of Commons, or make bricks 
withvut straw. They could not act for our true interests, 
even if they really felt as they ought, and accually 
wished what we desire; because they are only supported 
by a mixed body in the House of Commons, and vopposed 
by a very determined and interested mass of steady, un- 
flinching, unscrupulous enemies to all reform. Our 
friends are the minority; and the rest of the Opposition, 
who, in case of a change, will be the ministerial body, is 
composed of men in whom the country never can again 
place any trust; because they have got into Parliament 
under false pretences; wheedling us one day with pro- 
mises of strong votes, and breaking these promises the 
next; gaining their seats by pledges of reform, and for- 
feiting those pledges the moment they were sworn in. 

It is easy *o declaim against such men as your Greis 
leys and Hall Dares—your Bingham Barings and vour 
Pechel-. Whose fault was it that the son of a Tory 
minister was chosen on promise of voting with the Libe- 
rales Whose but the Liberals ot Winchester, who pre- 
ferred the man that gave out that he should oppose his 
own father, to the man that had faithtul ly served them 
before? Whose fault was it that Captain Pechel turned 
out Mr Faithiul? Whose but the Brighton Liberals, 
who opposed an honest Tory, and preferred to an honest 
Reformer a man notoriously receiving pay as a servant 
in the King’s household + Nobody can pity either Win- 
chester or Brighton. They bave met exactly what their 
silly conduct, to call it no worse, deserves. Winchester 
is wholly inexcusable, for it had becn treated in the same 
way before by the same individual. 

But the persons whom we really have a right to com- 
plain of, and whom all honest men must blame, and 
all men of spirit despise, are the forty or fifty prevended 


ibesals, who have not gone over openly to the enemy. | 





THE THOUGHTS OF ISAAC TOMKINS AND PETER JENKINS, &c. 


These rotten members are the true cause of all the mischief 
that is befalling us. They will possibly make it imprac. 
ticable to form a good Liberal ministry : they will almog 
certainly cause any government that is formed to be ij. 
constructed—patched of feeble men—unpopular states. 
men, and puny reformers, if reformers at all; and they 
will assuredly make it quite impossible for even such a 
ministry to last; so that we shall be driven Very soon 
back to the Tories; and that vilé and intolerable domi. 
nion will be perpetuated over us, to the lasting disgrace 
of the country. 


We make no apology for the length of these 
extracts. Having the means of placing these 
quickening observations before tens of thousands 
of readers, who, otherwise, might not see them, 
we should fail in our duty if we did not employ 
those means. 

But the remedy ?—that is the next question. 
A daring, and, perhaps, a hazardous, but a ne. 
cessary test is proposed ; and, for it, the time 
will soon come, whatever sort of Ministry we 
may olitain, Some fit motion 
by Mr Hume or Mr O'Connell, to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, and shew the country which of those that 
cry out “ Refopm” are really reformers, is much wanted, 
By its result, let the eye of the people be steadily and 
constantly directed to watch the conduct of the time. 
servers and waverera. 

Then, and above all, let the people carefully attend to 
the new ministry which shall be formed, if. indeed, any 
can now be gocten together. Let all eyes be upon their 
conduct, and let no fear of driving thei out again be 
suff-red to suspend our admonitions, 4nd our opposition 
to them; nor any apprehension of their joining in whole, 
or in part, the Tory liberals, as some call the less rane 
corous of the court party. Let them join, iin God's 
name—so much the better for the country. The people 
must rally round those faithful men who are their real 
friends— who will never take office to hamper their exer- 
tions—who have even no relish, and some of them no 
capacity, for office; but who will be always ready to 
stand in the breach, and fight the battles of refori:. 

If the honour of writing these animating 
pamphlets belongs te Lord Brougham, which 
no one seems to doubt, we hope he may prove 


just such ‘a pamphleteer and scribbler” every 


month of the year. The letter of Tomkins is 
noticed in the Edinburgh Review, and practical 
application made of his doctrines. The people 
must have the substantial benefits they have 
so hardly earned. These must, as the Corn Law 
Rhymer expresses it, be brought home to their 
children’s trenechers. We must have relief from 
burdens, and increase of comforts ; and the re- 
viewer aptly concludes—‘ Our representatives 
may flatter themselves that less than this real 
and substantial relief will satisfy the community; 
—they are grievously mistaken, Constitutional 
improvements and law amendments are of «dmir- 
able merit ; but the main end of all laws, and of 
every constitution, is th solid happiness of the 
people: and, for this end, the people must now 
have cheap government and a limited monarehy, 
on the scale fitted for and sufficing to a limited 
menarch, which the English people love; not 
a haughty aristocracy, which they detest.” Mr 
Hume could not have put this better; and, if 
Lurd Brougham has reviewed Mr ‘Tomkins, a 
well as been accessary to his letter, he has 
deepened the obligution under which that elv- 
guent gentleman has laid the community. 
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Kwow ye the land where tax-gath’rers and proctors 
Are causes of all that is bad in the clime— 

Where the rage against parsons and reverend doctors 
Now goads to rebellion—now maddens to crime ? 

Know ye the land of starvation and wo, 

Where want ever dwells, and joy’s beams never glow ; 

Where Winchilsea wanders, to rave, and to rant, 

And Beresford, fuming, disgorges his cant; 

Where the soldiers of England, with powder and ball, 

Scour fast o’er the country, to terrify all ; 

Where potatoes unrivalled, are fairest of fruit, 
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KNOW YE THE LAND. 





And the voice of the demagogue never is mute ;. 

Where the Churchman and Catholic, always ajar, 

With creed widely differing, ever wage wai ; 

Where the voice of O'Connell is loudest by far ; 

Where the people are sunk as the swine that they feed, 

And scarcely one man in a hundred can read ?— 

Tis an isle in the west—'tis the “ land of misrule :"— 

Can we smile on the acts of the Castlereagh school : 

Oh! wilder than aught that our reason can quell, 

Are the deeds they have caused, and the tales that they 
tell. 





O'CONNELL AND THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


BY THE LATE DENIS MURPHY, ESQ. 


On the 25th of May 1823, thirteen persons 
met in a booksellers house in Capel Street, 
Dublin, to consider the posture of the Catholic 
question: this was the future Catholic Associa- 
tion. There, in two little rooms—which were of 
that construction, that those sitting in one could 
not see, though they might hear, the persons in 
the other—were held the first meetings of an 
Assembly, which, in its origin, progress, im- 
mediate results—and, far more, the influence of 
its example—stands out as one of the very fore- 
most events in civil history. It is modern, it is 
Irish, it is Catholic—three circumstances which 
may cause some to dismiss the subject with con- 
tempt ; but those persons may assure themselves, 
they have taken a poor measure of the direction of 
the age, they are very young in the great study 
of interpreting the future from the voice of the past, 
if they do not diligently and carefully weigh the 
causes that produced and again absorbed that 
singular Assembly. To the statesman, it is of 
deep instruction—to the metaphysician, it fur- 
nishes matter for the most interesting specula- 
tion—to the ethical philosopher, it is a store- 
house of important laws and maxims—to the 
people, of whatever country or age, it is a glorious 
example. The friends and enemies of freedom 
are alike interested in tracing the means by which 
liberty was won from the opposition of a power- 
ful party, headed by a haughty king, who resented 
political resistance as a personal insult, and back- 
ed by the inert but enormous mass of the pre- 
judices, ignorance, and fears of a great nation, 
deluded, for a time, by the Circean draught of 
corrupt blandishment, misrepresentation, and 
falsehood, which the Church and the Oligarchy 
had offered to it, in the plenitude of their forni- 
cations. From what beginnings proceeding, the 
Catholic Association embraced nearly all Ireland, 
by what policy and instruments it formed the 
extraordinary organization that drew the eyes 
of the whole world, and some of the more obvious 
results of its example, will be traced with as 
much compression as the extent of the subject 
will permit. At the same time, the objections 
made to similar national combinations will be 
examined. 


“ E parvis initiis magna momenta.” 
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This principle is nowhere so forcibly delinea- 
ted, and its truth so practically proved, as in tra- 
cing the history of Catholic Ireland, from the year 
1823 to 1829 ; but, for the elucidation of matters, 
it will be necessary to look back, before we lay 
open the proceedings of the Catholic Association 
in that interval.—For three centuries, “ Ireland,” 
as Grattan beautifully said, ‘may be tracked 
through the statute-book of England, like a 
wounded man by his blood.” Curfew bills— 
coercion-laws—dungeons, chains, and gibbets, 
were in the amplest requisition, The people, 
goaded to the heart by keen and incessant tyran- 
ny, assumed the melancholy determination of 
men who had no resource but in the madness of 
despair. Tithes were the fountain of all their 
bitterness and distress. They expostulated with 
the Minister ; but they were answered with laws 
calculated only for the meridian of Barbary. 
Murder, in the ermine of thelaw,and Justice, with 
the statute-book in one hand, and the dagger in 
the other, passed triumphant through the land. 
Grattan made his indignant and eloquent appeals, 
not unheard, but unnoticed. The Catholic Con- 
vention was established, and dissolved without ef. 
fecting any permanent good. Pitt cajoled the 
Catholics, and afterwards betrayed them. They 
were, however, increasing in numbers and power, 
Their claims were repeatedly urged in the British 
House of Commons, and as often rejected ; but 
the time was coming to mould them into a power- 
ful people : it came—and they communicated a 
national sacrament at the national altar, and 
formed a Solemn League from one end of the island 
to the other. The Catholics had reached that 
extremity of depression which generally anneun- 
ces an improvement of fortune. For two years 
before, there had not been even a petition presented 
to Parliament. The name of agitation was de. 
tested. The aristocracy had shrunk back inte 
that dullrepose of servility, which they attempted 
to veil under the name of moderation and digni- 
ty. The mercantile interest shared in their 
conduct ; and the people, left without hope, kin- 
dled the fires of insurrection. Government was 
employed in forging new chains. Special cum- 
missions swept the country, and sought to cure, 
by sanguinary depletion, the national — It 
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was in this state of things the Catholic Association 
was formed. We have heard O'Connell himself 
state the circumstances of the first day of its 
existence. One of the rules required ten persons 
to form what, in Parliamentary phrase is called 
a House. Such was the deplorable apathy, that, 
for two or three previous Saturdays the meeting 
had been dissolved, the requisitenumber not being 
present. On the day alluded to, it was near 
three o'clock, the hour of counting ; and no more 
than eight persons were in the rooms, There 
was a law which made clergymen of all persua- 
sions, eo facto, members of that Association. Mr 
© Connell ran down into the shop: he foundthere 
four or five students from Maynooth, who had 
just received orders, and asked them to come up 
to form ameeting. Thev hesituted, refused ; and 
he pushed them up stairs. Phe thing began. Mr 
O’Connelldrew up the report of the Rent. Orange 
processions had lately trampled, as usual, on the 
north of Ireland; two orthree Catholics had been 
killed; aservile war raged inthe South,asmothered 
discontent and active misery through the whole 
kingdom. He set before them all the advantages 
of the Rent ; he proved it the lever of justice and 
relief ; and subscribed for all those of his family 
then in Ireland. ‘The next Saturday, several 
persons attended ; afew subscribers appeared ; 
the Rent existed; there was a discussion—and the 
Association was on the waters. The want of a 
Treasury had been felt. Petitions cannot be got 
up without expense. Agents were necessary to 
refute the calumnies with which+the press 
swarmed; but the bold scheme of a National Trea- 
sury was formed. It was resolved to raise a re- 
venue. The Association was to supply the place of 
Government tothe people; it was to protect them 
—to procure justice for them—to coerce every 
species of delinquency—to establish a system of 
education, and encourage a liberal press. The 
subscription to the Catholic Board was five pounds: 
that to the Association, only one. Here was an 
improvement ; but the grand stroke of policy was 
the contribution of one penny a-month. This 
was the Catholic Rent. 

Thus, in 1823, appeared the first dawn of politi- 
cal and religious liberty. From that period to the 
enactment of the Emancipation Bill, no country 
in the world ever exhibited such a civil pheno- 
menon—never were such mighty results pro. 
duced from means so seemingly inadequate to 
the end. Ireland deviated from the example of 
other nations in recovering her liberty ; and be- 
came, in turn, a glorious model to such as would 
achieve a similar victory. ‘Trusting to the just- 
ness of her cause, and with a steady virtue, she 
enlarged the sphere of her action ; and, with as- 
sertion—national assertion—national re-asser- 
tien, she cried—* Liberty with England—but, at 
all events, Liberty!’ ‘Lhe logie of Goulburn was 
but a poor match for the skill and caution of 
O'Connell; and the unheeded denunciations 
from St Stephens were drowned in the angry 
thuncers of the Association, 

‘This body has nv precedent in history— it con- 
tains in iteelf both the principle and precedent: 
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of gigantic magnitude in numbers and influence 
—daring and baffling, by turns, all the vigilance 
and vigour of succeeding and close-observing 
administrations—it arose from a beginning unos. 
tentatious and unobtrusive. It has been wel] 
said that “ the idolatry of love produces, or pro. 
vokes, the rancour of opposition ;” and, as this 
body has been as much reviled by its enemies as 
loved by its friends, interested only for the truth 
and candour of history, we shall proceed to de. 
velope it from its commencement. It is a subject 
neither unimportant nor uninteresting—it con. 
tains one of the proudest chapters in the civil 
history of Ireland, and has contributed to give 
one of the most brilliant on the historic rolls of 
England. The Political Unions—the hardy of. 
spring of the Association—worked the vessel of 
Reform into the haven of Liberty. 

The leaders of the Association had two objects 
in view—to attach the people to themselves, and 
defeat the Government. The first was to be 
effected by rendering actual services to the peo. 
ple, by giving them that protection which Govern. 
ment was established to afford ; the second, by a 
merciless exposure of the system upon which 
the Administration acted. All classes were 
aggrieved—to all the prospect of redress was held 
out, and the wisdom of the course proposed 
for that purpose demonstrated. Men naturally 
looked to the body which really extended to 
them the advantages of government. They 
smarted under insult—it promised to remove it. 
They complained of general distress—it took the 
honest and rational modes to national prosperity, 
by extinguishing national dissensions, Former 
Boards had failed, because no direct interest was 
offered to the people. The fault was now com. 
pletely avoided. Protection of the people was 
the great object. If an Orange magistrate was 
guilty of any oppression, the facts were instantly 
investigated, and a lawyer and attorney sent to 
bring him to justice. If a Catholic was killed at 
any of those unfortunate processions ip the north 
of Ireland, the execration and contempt of civi- 
lized Europe were poured out by the Associa- 
tion upon the head of the Government which 
upheld this murderous system ; but, at the same 
time, lawyers and reporters were despatched to 
the place of trial; and, though justice might not 
be obtained, the feelings of the murdered man’s 
children or brothers were soothed by the sympa- 
thy of their country. If a judge, placed formerly 
on the Bench for his Orange principles and 
ignorance of law, attempted any species of 
Oppression, the torch of exposure was at once 
held up to his conduct by the Association. A 
petition also was presented to Parliament, and 
the talons of Brougham were soon in his body. 
These effurts were not confined to individual 
concerns. General abuses were dragged, not- 
withstanding their struggles, into the light of 
day. ‘The corruptions of religion and justice 
were demonstrated. OQligarchical rapacity was 
assailed in all its forms of plunder, whether 
tithes, grand juries, or church cesses. The 





| hand of jobbing was seized in the pocket of the 
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people—it was caught in the fact, and held there 
until the world saw it.. The whole system, with 
ite brood of insurrections, midnight outrage, and 
murders, was exposed. Accordingly, the people, 
who ure subjected by their condition to the far 
severest form of this government, rushed round 
the body that they felt took the proper course 
for the removal of the manifold political, so- 
cial, and religious oppressions that smote them. 
Placed on the very edge of the great wheel of 
subsistence, and, therefore, exposed to the 
strongest repulsive force, it requires but a slight 
iar in the revolution to fling them off altogether, 
and leave them to be crushed by the machine. 
Long regarding Government as their enemy, the 
moment the Association shewed the will and 
power to protect them, they took their alle- 
giance and placed it in its hands. It was 
with unmitigated astonishment the world saw 
those excluded, by express statute, from power, 
possessed of all the real power of the kingdom, 
obeyed with a promptitude that the most iron 
despotism could not produce, and levying taxes, 
that were paid with a zeal which confounded the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. They saw men, 
incapable of some of the meanest offices in the 


State, launching the undiminished thunderbolt of 


its authority at the head of every oppression— 
sucking into the centre of a mighty organization 
the whole of Ireland. 

The strength of Government was withered. 
Its throne in the affections and respect of the 
millions--of which the material throne is the 
mere, and not very permanent, type—was occu- 
pied by another. Notwithstanding some in- 
stances of the precipitation and want of decorum, 
incident to a popular assembly, which marked its 
rival, there was yet such a fine display of judg- 
ment, evidenced by the desired results—viz., the 
perfect concurrence of the people in the measures 
of the Association, and the almost unbounded 
extent of its authority—that the deliberations 
of Parliament began to be subjected to compari- 
sons which were not likely to redound to its 
credit, while it made the most childish complaints 
that the forms of its committees were stolen—as 
if the assumption of these forms would not have 
been truly ridiculous, but for the power to which 
they adhered. 

The next step was to shame the Government— 
to render it impossible for any prudent, pious, 


or honest man, to place confidence in it. This 
was done simply by detailing its conduct. Go- 


vernment sought every means of quarrel. It 
sent its reporters from London to the Association. 
The proceedings were read every morning by the 
Attorney-General ; but, as Government could not 
avow that the statement of truth was injurious to 
it, the Ministry licked its chops in vain. Mean- 
while, the ground was cut from under its very feet, 
without the means of resistance. Its incapacity 
was demonstrated to the world. The gross and 
wicked perversion of the ends for which it was 
instituted were shewn. A legislature, sacrificing 
the majority to the minority, violating the rights 
of conscience, robbing, oppressing, and insulting 
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in the name of God, could not stand comparison 
with a body that only demanded impartial jus. 
tice and the liberty to worship God according 
to their consciences. The diviner feelings of 
men were awakened. The great names of free- 
dom and honour were on the side of the Associa- 
tion. The unjust measures of Parliament were 
contemptible beside those of its rival ; and the 
star of its oratory grew pale before the volcanic 
blaze of an eloquence fed by the feelings of seven 
millions, The very partisans of the ministry 
grew ashamed of it. It was vain to calculate on 
its instruments. They would not butcher their 
fellow-creatures for its pleasure. A noble con- 
tagion reached the army ; and the very chance of 
a contest, as soon as that became ascertained, 
was at an end. 

The general shame and contempt were not 
confined to home—they spread abroad, but under 
« different form, and deeply wounded the British 
character. In almost every quarter of the globe, 
the oppressions of Ireland became the subject of 
discussion; and as their gigantic figures rose 
round the crater of the Association, the name of 
England was made the subject of scorn and open 
contempt. In France, Austria, Italy, Germany, 
inthe United States, Canada, South America, the 
Colonies, and India, the most humiliating allu- 
sions were made. Even at an official dinner in 
Mexico, Mr Ward, the British Consul, was 
taunted with the conduct of his country, and 
compelled to protest his individual condemna- 
tion of it, while he censured the introduction 
of the subject in such a place. The glorious 
characteristic of England—her freedom—was 
decried. There was not a country of the new 
or old world in which an Englishman durst talk 
of English liberty. ‘* Look to the lrish Catho- 
lics,” was the answer, Foreign despotisms 
exulted at the extinction of that quality which 
had raised us above the rest of the world ; for, 
take away our liberty, and what are we? In 
commerce itself there is nothing dignified, ab- 
stractly considered. It is the science, the enter. 
prise, the courage—all the fruits of liberty—— 
that shape the honourable character of the 
British merchant, and convert the trader into 
the civilizer and benefactor of mankind, As our 
wealth, so does our strength and glory arise 
from our freedom. What but the fine free 
spirit of the people has created our armies, 
before whose unconscious independence even the 
chivalry of France has gone down !—What con- 
stitutes the glory that, for a “ thousand years,” 
has illumined the British flag, and kept it so long 
afloat over the ark of human liberty, and, con. 
sequently, of virtue and happiness—that, in the 
veins of every free state, at present existing, the 
blood of our example and spirit runs—that, by 
reflection from us, arose in the west a noble 
luminary, which, in its turn, has become the 
parent of glorious systems ! 

It having been decided, upon a most profound 
view of society, that opinion and passive resistance 
were to be the means of change, all was modelled in 


accordance with that principle, There was nocon- 
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trariety in the end or the means—a system, the 
essence of which was publicity, was unanimously 
adopted ; the proceedings were not only open, but 
made open; they were forced on men’s notice, and 
courted attention in a diversity of ways; every 
thing secret, everything anonymous, was re- 
pudiated :—’twas driven forward, by letter, by 
pamphlets, by books—but, above all, by the 
combined energies of the press and public meet- 
ings. The Morning Register was established— 
the first example of a regular reporting establish- 
ment in Ireland. Next came the Freeman's 
Journal; at that period not so efficient as the 
former, but afterwards as powerful an advo- 
cate as popular liberty ever had in this coun- 
try. The Evening Post devoted its columns 
and excellent talents te the cause. We believe, 
too, some able documents were drawn up by its 
editor. ‘The provincial press was filled with the 
debates of the Association. England, at length, 
began to be heated by the mighty conflagration. 
Either for approval, which was rare, or for 
haughty condemnation, the London journals 
quoted the speeches, commented on them, and, 
as they grew in importance, sent their own 
reporters to Ireland. Thus, a thousand mirrors 
were held up tothe Association. Jt was of no con- 
sequence whether the comments of the London 
journals were condemnatory or not: they pro- 
duced attention ; and few came within the eddies 
who wereable to extricate themselves. Menbegan 
by furious opposition, and concluded their denun- 
ciations by becoming attached tothe body: ‘twas 
impossible to tear away the poisoned shirt—the 
nails and pins of prejudice were drawn out by the 
irresistible attraction of justice. The cause was so 
plain—the system opposed, in principle so mon- 
strous—in practice, so full of cruelty and danger 
—that it only required exposure. Inthe bosoms 
of Orange families, the seeds of the Association 
were sown ; the young men, in the spring-tide 
of that honesty and generosity which belongs to 
youth, felt the finest strings of the heart vibrate 
unconscivusly to the ‘ sweet influences of 
liberty.” An internal revolution was effected ; 
and, had not this been checked by the first sup- 
pression of the Association, in our opinion, the 
two great parties—if we may so call one, con- 
taining seven-eighths of the kingdom—might 
have then been easily welded together. 

The next great part of the system of general 
discussion, and one that was attended with con- 
siderable effect on the Association itself, was the 
meetings that were constantly holding through 
the country—the provincial, the county, and 
the parish meetings. The subject was thus held 
firmly before the eyes of ail; habits of co. opera- 
tion were formed ; and there were dispersed, by 
each of those occasions, hundreds of zealous 
preachers of the authority of the Association. 
If they were the medium of communicating the 
influence of that assembly to the people, on the 
other hand they transmitted the influence of the 
people to the assembly. Though, in one view, 
no more than ramifications of the Association, 
fiying camps from the capital, yet, in another, 





and that of great consequence, they possessed 
an independent function and organization, which 
secreted a noble spirit, and supplied the veins of 
the national Parliament. If the reader has 
looked at a thunder storm, he may observe, in 
the centre of the heavens, one enormous black 
shield: towards this, from all quarters of the 
sky, are stretching small jagged clouds, which 
serve as stepping-stones for the electric power, 
A similar relation those various meetings bore 
to the Association. The leaders joined in the 
former, gave them unity, comprehension, and, 
effect: but, in turn, they brought away fresh 
accessions of vigour. The Association rose with 
redoubled strength after each contest with its 
parent. Increased energies, and a bolder spirit, 
were evident in its subsequent sittings—greater 
enlargement of view, and a nobler policy. The 
tables of the law had been received, and its face 
shone after witnessing the presence of the people, 
The assemblies in the provinces were the gang- 
lions of the body politic, to accumulate the ner- 
vous influefice: but their function did not stop 
there, it reacted on its source, and returned 
unabated supplies of vitality to the organ that 
originally gave them life. 

Of course, however, the Association was that 
to which all men looked: there the great out- 
lines of policy were laid down, and the great 
displays of oratory made. We are sure we shall 
be pardoned if we touch very briefly on the 
characters of the principal actors upon that great 
stage—O’Connell, Lord Killeen, Mr Shiel, and 
Mr Wyse. 

Mr Shiel had been a vetoist, and a preacher 
of moderation. In this cause, he maintained a 
“gentle passage of arms” with Mr O'Connell, 
in those listed fields which open so invitingly to 
political champions between the margins of a 
newspaper. It has been said he complained of 
some hard knocks from the rugged hand of his 
adversary ; but there is no doubt that, in a short 
time, he saw reason to question the propriety 
of the course he had recommended. It began to 
dawn on him, that, while the giant continued 
passive, the flocks of vultures that covered him 
would scarcely quit their prey ; and, having ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that, to put an end to 
oppression, the most direct and rational mode 
is not precisely to exhibit all the outward signs 
of contentment—nay, stranger still, of gratitude 
—he chose his part, and flung himself into the 
ranks of his country. Second only to Mr O’Con- 
nell in effect, the services he rendered were im- 
mense. The justice of the cause was so strong, 
that it required only examination to prevail ; and 
this he compelled, by the brilliance of his various 
talents; the novelty, beauty, and bitterness of 
his oratory ; and, perhaps, in no light degree, by 
the splendid vices of his phraseology. He bound 
a radiance about the brows of the Association, 
which struck terror into the enemy. With 


singalar variety of powers as a speaker and 
writer—wit, reading,ridicule, pathos, eloguence— 
it was equally difficult to anticipate the point of 
his attack, and to withstand its vivacity. He 
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covered his adversaries and their cause with a 
garment of scorn; he held them up to the gene- 
ral derision ; he enshrined them in contempt ; and 
his sarcasm, sharp enough, was rendered still 
more piercing by the diamond points that en- 
crusted it. Thespeech against Archdeacon Trench 
is a stream of passion, indignation, and bitter- 
ness, covered with beautiful lightnings of fancy. 
Notwithstanding the disparity of the subjects, 
it may be studied with the philippic pronounced, 
four or five years since, in the House of Com- 
mons, by Henry Brougham, against Lord Eldon ; 
which, unless our recollections deceive us ex- 
tremely, is one of the most masterly on the rolls 
of invective. 

But Mr Shiel’s mind was not restricted to those 
modes alone. The census and the simultaneous 
meetings are due to him—both wise, and one a 
daring measure. He delivered admirable exposi- 
tions of general policy. Incolours, glaring indeed, 
but through which the hand of a master was evi- 
dent, he traced the evils of the country. Standing 
on the grave of the memorable '98, he addressed 
solemn warning to government ; he evoked the 
shades of the men who perished in that fatal year ; 
and, by the power of this spell, compelled them to 
point out the giganticspectres of thefuture. Inhis 
style there was much to provoke one habituated 
to the austere spirit of antiquity—the muse of his 
eloquence might have worn a chaster and more 
matronly drapery—there might have been less 
of affectation and egotism: but in his eloquence 
there was the light and power of genius. Who 
would not forgive the gaudiness and theatrical 
glure of Murat’s dress, to the gallantry which 
won, even from the Cossacks, cries of admiration? 

It was in one of the fourteen-days’ meetings, 
that Mr Wyse, the eloquent historian of the 
Association, made his first appearance and im- 
pression, He had spent much of his life on 
the Continent, and was comparatively unknown; 
but his very first speech, by the comprehension 
of its views, the felicity of its allusions, drawn 
from actual observation, set off as they were by 
a certain antique structure of style, raised him 
at once toeminence. His parliamentary life has 
scarcely justified the expectations of his friends. 
The fervid feeling that cleared and warmed the 
current of his eloquence has cooled ; he has groped 
more through details than enforced principles ; 
and, particularly, has been haunted by a fear of 
dictation, which is unaccountable in a man of such 
talents and experience. To shrink into compa- 
rative inactivity was not the best proof of inde- 
pendence, But we hope that he will yet recover 
himself, and do his country good service. 

Lord Killeen came, recommended by heredi- 
tery claims to the affections of the Irish people. 
His father had been distinguished as the opposite 
in conduct and feeling to the bulk of the Catho- 
lic aristocracy, whether English or Irish—a fact 
Which necessarily implies in him an exemption 
from much that degrades human nature. He 
could produce, however, a far better title to 
Fespect, in temperate firmness and principle—in 
pride without insolence, hilarity without licen- 
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tiousness, discretion without timidity, and con- 
ciliation without a taint of submission. He did 
not aspire to eloquence: but the people listened 
attentively, for they placed much trust in his 
sense and honour. ' 
But O'Connell was the heart and soul of 
the Association. We not enly conceived and 
drew the noble outline, but was its support dur- 
ing the whole period of its existence. It was he 
chalked its course, drove the high roads through 
the national mind, raised the Association with- 
in the circle of law, and secured the perfect 
legality of all their proceedings. Mr Shiel spoke 
generally no more than once each day of meeting. 
It was, nodoubt, a splendid display; butO’Connell 
made twenty short speeches, independent usually 
of a great one on some important motion. The 
fertility of his mind was inexhaustible. A letter 
from a remote corner of the country, a remittance 
of Rent, an allusion from another speaker, called 
him up, either to convulse the meeting with 
laughter, to excite deeper emotions by an anec- 
dete of the servile mind and body which long 
oppression had produced in the Catholics of 
former times, or to call out cheers of indignant 
pride, when he contrasted these with the haughty 
port they had now assumed. After wading in 
the courts through a greater number of causes 
than any other lawyer at the bar, he came, at 
three o'clock, to the Association, and seemed to 
receive, from the delighted shout that filled the 
air on his approach, a renovated existence. He 
plunged immediately into the mass of business, 
threw off as many incidental speeches as would 
cover a newspaper, full gf humour, pathos, in- 
vective, all set in solid common sense ; made a 
speech of two hours on some important subject, 
replied to his opponents, carried it ; then went, 
surrounded by a body-guard of all ages, to a 
charity dinner; threw off there, too, half a dozen 
speeches; retired at ten o'clock, and, by four the 
next morning, was jn his study, praying before a 
crucifix. Never was there a man who less dis- 
appointed expectation. In his speeches there was 
inequality ; but it was of excellence. No great 
question ever:found him unequal to its weight. 
But it was in the hour of gloom and perplexity, 
when distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 
puffing at all, winnows the light away, that his 
great qualities came forth. Fronting danger, he 
‘‘burned unterrified.” While weaker minds were 
trembling and vibrating ; firm, cool, unmoved in 
his own mass, he seized the helm of the Associa. 
tion, delivered his orders, and infused into all 
courage and alacrity. It was then the benefit of 
that overbearing disposition, which has been so 
often, and sometimes so justly, objected to him, 
was felt, in an assembly where no man possessed 
any regular recognised authority, and a miserable 
reluctance to obey, without the ability to com- 
mand, fixed in some stiff-necked individuals. He 
held the waters of faction in the hollow of his 
hand; wrongheadnesses, jealousies, and fears, 
were swept away before the energy of his mind, 
the weight of his policy, and the enthusiasm of 
the people, It is by what he did, not by what he 
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said, that posterity will judge him. No man in 
the empire could have filled his place. Canning 
had loftiness, energy, and a seductive devil in his 
speeches ; but he could not bring the energy of 
mind and body—the mental and physical strength 
—to the Association. Plunket, with equal force of 
intellect and masculine oratory, wanted the devo- 
tion to the people, and the requisite flexibility 
of temper. Brougham possessed the comprehen- 
sive mind, with profound knowledge of the prin- 
ciples that set kingdoms in motion ; but he was 
not, as it seems to us, gifted by nature with that 
breadth of popular qualities which was demanded 
in the leader of the Association. 

Plato, in one of his beautiful dialogues, defines 
his opinion of an orator :—“ He must have an 
acute penetration in discerning accurately the 
various relations of things; he must understand 
perfectly the nature of liberty, truth, and justice ; 
accommodate his reasoning to them; and draw 
his inferences so clearly that his hearers, as well 
as himself, may easily perceive they flow naturally 
from the subject. He must also form in his own 
mind a distinct plan of what he has to say—be 
able to arrange many things into one, and, when 
needful, make accurate divisions of one into 
many ;—above all, he must have a faculty of 
perceiving what arguments will suit the tempers 
of his audience. These are qualifications requi- 
site to a speaker who intends to persuade; these 
alone constitute an orator.” We perfectly 
agree with the “ Divine.” To the truth and 
requisiteness of each of these qualities we set 
our seal; and there is not one that O’Connell 
dues not possess in the highest degree. He is 
not always select in his language ; but hear him 
at the bar! His speech in defence of Barrett 
was one of the ablest efforts of modern advocacy. 
He spoke for five hours, and in every period 
there was the thunder and lightning of ancient 
Greece : there was a Demosthenic harshness and 
elevated simplicity in his words, that held fast 
your feelings by hooks of steel. Even the stern 
dispensers of justice felt their hearts coming 
closer tu their eyes, when he conjured up the 
visions of the national glory of Ireland, when she 
breathed the pure and invigorating air of liberty, 
in a moment of virtue. Every man who heard 
him on that day was impressed with a solid 
belief, that no orator of any age or country had 
surpassed him. When he wishes to be good, 
who can be better? He has little of the proud 
flash of words; but he has a sense, and sinew, 
and muscle, and a compass and power of thought, 
that few, very few, have equalled. 

It was well said by Hume, that all power, 
even the most despotic, rested ultimately on 
opinion. In the vigorous grasp of mind with 
which he held this important truth, and the 
ability with which he, at length, embodied it in an 
assembly so admirably fitted for its ends, consisted 
the great merit of O'Connell. His speeches 
may, and probably will, perish ; but there is a 
voice in his measures which will speak through 
all posterity to those possessing minds sufficiently 
capacious to embrace them in their solidity and 
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extent. The future historian, unless he begrossly 
ignorant of his trade, surveying the skeleton of 
that gigantic policy, willexclaim, “ This was , 
great man.” They were no ordinary abilities that 
bound a whole people in the chain of an univer. 
sal combination, wherein the several orders of 
the community preserved their respective places 
and gradations { which gave to that combination 
the grace of rank, the sanctity of the priesthood, 
the strength, energy, and enthusiasm of the 
people ; which, by law, scrupulously obser) ing its 
letter, and anxiously inculcating onall the obgery. 
ance of it, without shedding one drop of blood. 
or interrupting the ordinary current of daily 
business, wrung from declared enemies, in the 
meridian of their power, the solid establishment 
of religious liberty; and, what is of much greater 
importance, bequeathed an example of general 
application to freedom in its utmost diversity of 


appearance. Public life is the great trial of abi. 
lity. Te forma statesman requires the greatest 


combination of rare and common qualities, that go 
to form any character ; with a certain strength 
and durability in them, to stand the wear and 
tear of business, as well as the accidental shocks 
of unexpected events. He must be not merely 
capable of a holyday speech—not even of one in 
which philosophy, learning, and genius, blend 
theirlights ;—these may exist without that breadth 
and substance of practical understanding, with- 
out which the worid, in one month, will detect and 
place no confidence in him ;—but he must possess 
a firmly-poised mind, an actual instinctive know. 
ledge of men, a rudeness of grasp, which at once 
distinguishes the solid from the showy, and, 
in judgment, what mechanicians call stability, to 
indicate with promptitude the real weight of any 
measure, and strike the balance between the 
respective merits and demerits of two large sys- 
tems. This is the true test of the man. To form 
thescheme of such an Association, clearly to per- 
ceive the principle of its structure, was what may 
haveoccurred to many men; but, for years, to con- 
duct its affairs, to maintain the enthusiasm of the 
people, without violating the law; to rise in a suce 
cessive series of measures, suited, by their pro- 
gressive boldness and extent, to the ascending 
spirit and expectations of men; to exhibit a mind, 
which, though occasionally daring and intempe- 
rate, had no cranny through which anything 
petty or foolish could fall, to create alarm in his 
followers; toconcentrate the attention of thecivi- 
lized world on its proceedings ; and, at length, 
vanquish the minds of his opponents: to do all 
this, without office, place, or authority, by no 
other influence than what the judiciousness of 
his measures could bestow, required that combi- 
nation of great qualities which constitutes an 
extraordinary man. We are told of his faults, 
his vanity, the coarseness of his taste, his in- 
tractability, his changes of opinion: these, we 
may be assured, did not aid him. They were 
drawbacks on his efficiency ; and, therefore, 
as far as the question of power is concerned, 
prove only the enormous strength which, after 
such a waste, was "adequate to the support of 
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so massive a frame of policy. If the conduct of 
the Catholic Parliament leave any doubt as to 
the Atlantean shoulders of practical intellect 
that upheld it, it will not be in any judgment 
which is conversant with life, and knows, by 
observation, the requisites that must have been 
demanded for that task. 

That O'Connell was aided by other individuals 
of splendid eloquence, is no depreciation of his 
fame: on the contrary, properly considered, it 
enhances it; for no man can work without instru- 
ments ; and it is justly thought one of the most 
unerring proofs of a powerful mind, to gain that 
ascendancy over men of singular abilities, and 
direct them to some great object. He must have 
possessed a great mass of character to exact 
that attention, and compel such persons to re- 
volve around him, 

Along with the effect of the Rent, the press, 
speeches, and provincial meetings, is to be taken 
into account the large influence of the Catholic 
priesthood. To them, much of the peaceable 
character which formed so striking a feature in 
the combination, isto be attributed, as well as of 
the admirable organization and spirit of the 
nation; for the priest is the friend of the people. 
But of that noble body, as our limits will not 
permit us to speak adequately, we must be con- 
tent with this brief notice; referring the subject 
to the reader's more attentive consideration. 

From the day of the first establishment of the 
Rent, the Association advanced, with scarce a curb, 
in power and authority. Rent, subscribers, the 


whole nation, poured in, As its efficiency in. | 


creased—as men began to experience actual pro- 
tection—the roots of its influence shot deeper and 
wider, bound the shifting sands of popular 
opinion, and gave stability and dignity to the 
national character. Along with the sense of 
increased power and responsibility, the prudent 
boldnessof the Association increased—the debates 
grewin splendour. But, with every reef shaken 
out, great care was taken to lay in baliust, to bolt 
and cramp the timbers together, and enable them 
to resist the strain upon them. While every 
oppression was assaulted, the law was scrupulously 
respected, and the strictest observance of it 
enjoined onthe people, astheir surestand broadest 
shield. All objections to its power were quashed 
by the use made of it. Under the influence of 
the Association, insurrection subsided rapidly, 
Outrage was repressed, jugtice wus procured for 
the poor, and a salutary fear struck into the 


authorities of every rank, whieh, by a more im- | 


partial discharge of their duty, contributed to 


the general peace. The fame of this Irish Parlia- | 
of dissension, and dwelt much on the enormity of 


ment extended, The singularity of its nature, 
the extraordinary dominion it had acquired, and 
the eloquence of its leaders, fixed the gaze of 
foreiyn nations; France, Italy, Germany, Ame- 
riea—trom the frozen shores of Hudson's Bay, to 
the opposite regions of cold in the southern hemi- 
*phere—discussed the penal code. Even the East 


India ‘iewspapers took up the subject.* The | 
wanting. “ The omnipotence of Parliament,” 


= “7 ar: ” 
Pee tle * O'Connell Tribute,” amounting to 43000, 
remitted about three years ago fiom India. 
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struggles of the Catholics threw back a light on 
ancient history—they penetrated into the closet, 
and coloured the meditations of the student, A 
general execration arose. The arms with which 
the English charneter embraced the world, were 
chopped off. Foreign tyrants returned her taunts 
with tenfold contempt, and flung in her face the 
oppression of Ireland; others exulted at the 
spectacle of her weakness:—they thought of the 
policy which suspended by a single hair the 
sword of Hoche over her throat; while others 
entered into closer calculations, and actually 
sounded the dispositions of the Irish people. 

The Government stood aghast. Finding them- 
selves dwindle away daily, and the weeds of 
disregard overspread their authority, they at 
length resolved to make an attempt to reeover 
it, but without producing, in their temper or 
conduct, any one claim to its rightful exercise. 
Obedience, respect, and affection, they would 
readily buy with store of the strongest incen- 
tives to hatred and contempt. To enjoy the 
privileges of good government without discharg- 
ing any of its duties, was their great object. 
To pacify affront by insult, and hardship by 
oppression, was their golden rule. To govern 
men in violation of justice, they asserted, was 
the great end of law; and Mr Geulburn, with 
much gravity, much opacity, and a genius fitted, 
by the original cast of nature, for elucidating 
absurdities, invited the Irish people to sit down 
tu the table and hear him demonstrate that 
theorem. For three or four hours, “no dog 
barked,” while he 

“ Talked about it, goddess, and about it” 
IIe covered a great extent of ground ; but it was 
by a device as old as the time of Dido, and 
with somewhat of the same material. Notwith- 
standing the thick light which he threw on the 
subject, the truth of the original proposition 
remained in some doubt; and it is still questioned 
whether government was not instituted for the 
good of the governed, It was when the advan- 
tuyer of the Association had been fully felt, and 
a new spirit of union and honour had bound all 
classes together, that, in the session of 1525, Mr 
Goulburn brought in his bill for its suppression ; 
yet, it was necessary to mask it under a general 
belief that it was the prelude to emancipation. 
This statement may now be read with much 
amusement—it was received then with different 
feelings ; but the distaff of an old woman strikes 
with force in the hand of government, One 
would imagine his a sham accusation. He com- 
plained that no art could induce the Association 
to violate the law, discoursed of the total absence 


having formed committees for procuring justice, 
for extending education, and levying money to 
carry these objects into effect, These high 
crimes could not be overlooked, ‘The bill passed ; 
but they could not pass obedience to it. The 
sense of general utility, which, and not the 
name of Parliament, gives a law its efficiency, was 


when applied to maiutain a cruel, iniquitous 
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oppression, shrunk before the real omnipotence 


of the people. In a few weeks, Mr O'Connell | 
‘drove a coach and six through the statute.” The | 
Association rose, with increased power, against a | 


shamed and defeated government. To proscribe 
its name was foolish—to proscribe its substance 


without outlawing the people of Ireland, was _ 


found a hope equally ridiculous, Societies for 
the purposes of charity, religion, agriculture, 
education, were permitted in the bill; the 
Association might take any or all of these forms ; 
for the system opposed was uncharitable, irreligi- 
ous, fraught with injury to education, trade, and 
agriculture. It was established, therefore, fur 


| collection. Similar meetings were held at Wash. 


ington, Augusta, Boston. Some time after, jt 
was stated in one of the addresses, that perma. 
nent Boards were to be formed in every village . 
and that a general Congress, from all parts of 


the Union, was to meet at Washington, to device 


the best means of assisting the Irish people. The 
spirit was not confined to the United States. Jt 


_fellon Canada. Meetings were held in Nova 


these, “‘ and all other purposes not prohibited by | 


law.” A clause permitted societies for political 
discussion to exist no longer than fourteen days 
in each year. Here a battery might be erected. 
The position was seized ; and, besides the regular 
meetings of the new Association, societies, com- 
bining the advantages of continuity with the 
vigour of temporary action, were formed. But 
they were not restricted to Dublin: under the 
name of provincial meetings, they rose in every 
quarter of the country successively ; and thus the 
sessions of the Association were to be held in 
every town of note throughout Ireland. In this 
state of feeling, Parliament was dissolved. ‘The 
people rose at the order of the Association. 
Never was there seen a more majestic movement. 
In Waterford, South Monaghan, Westmeath, 
they walked over the Tories. But what was the 
victory itself, compared to the*sobriety, order, 
enthusiasm, and devotion that effected it? Per- 


secution began. It was shocking that tenants 





should not perjure themselves—unheard of, that | 
they should have a country—monstrous, that they | 


should think of their religion ! The bishops, who 
knew that the gospel was preached tothe rich alone, 
were astounded ; fulminations, lay and clerical— 
the latter, however, of a much finer searlet—went 
forth ;—but the Association existed. The new 
Rent was established. If a landlord was deaf to 
decency and humanity, his sensations were as- 


sisted by a punch from the halberd of the law, | 


Physicians, very skilful in their professions, ap- 
plied the stethoscope to the state of his property ; 
the oppressed breathing which mortgages had in- 


Scotia, Newfoundland, &c. ; and Rent, the great 
test of sympathy, transmitted from those Colo. 
nies nearer home. On the Continent, Ireland ex. 
cited an amazed interest. The spectacle, int itself 
so glorious, of a nation contending for its rights. 
had also something extraordinary in the characte; 
of the means. Men, the most unrefiecting, were 
surprised by the novelty. They had a confused 
obscure feeling of the importance of the disco. 
very; but persons of mind wide enough to embrace 
the subject. were startled at the new power thus 
introduced into the political world, and sat 
down to study its elements and results. The 
debates of the Association were translated into 
Italian and German; while the French, not 
contented with hearing, came to see with their 
own eyes the working of such a system. The 
formation of a heart in Ireland, shooting veins 
and arteries to the smallest member, furnished 
with all the apparatus of nerves, viscera, and 
absorbents, and performing its functions with the 
regularity of health, was a phenomenon to which, 
if all the circumstances be taken into considera- 
tion, no equal can be found in the physiology of 
society. 

These testimonies naturally gave an impetus 
to the Association. The Rent increased, and 
drew, in the innumerable channels of its cvurse, 
a more intense sympathy, and a more prompt, as 
wellas regular organization. Meetings, attended 
with the same result, grew in number and spirit. 
The crown sat easier on the brows of the Asso- 
ciation. With much coolnessand method, it began 
to consolidate its authority. A system of national 
education was established. The collection of the 
revenue was better provided for. An admirable 


| plan, simple but effectual, charged with that re- 
| sponsibility two catholic churchwardens; and, to 


duced, was explored, and an antiphlogistic regi- | 
men instantly adopted. They bought up the en- | 
cumbrances on his property; and, if he attempted | 


to persecute his tenantry for their votes, soon 


compelled him to listen to reason. If all was | 


ineffectual, the individual himself was alone to 
blame, that the cries of a wife and houseless 
children taught that law of “ wild justice,” with 
which continued oppressions have embued the 
Irish peasant. 

It was about this time America sent her voice 
over the waters. A meeting had been held at 
New York, Judge Swanton in the chair, “ to 
give,” as the resolution stated, “efficient expres- 
sion to their sympathy for the oppressed, and in- 
dignation at the conduct of thé oppressors.” A 
co-operating Association, on the model of the 
Irish, was formed, and a rent pui inty process of 


give uniformity to the system of internal govern- 
ment, one was to be elected by the parish meet- 
ing in the new vestry—the other was to be 
appointed by the parish priest, whose masculine 
understanding, discretion, and patriotism, might 
well be intrusted with the power. Liberal and 
election clubs were also spread through the 
country; but, to exhibit, in a striking manner, the 


_wonderful unity of feeling, the simultaneous 


meetings were commanded. It now became evi- 


dent to all men that emancipation must pass, oF 


the government would be, even in name, ejected 


_from Ireland. Sober persons were astenished at 


the apathy of the Ministry ; and loud indignation 
would soon have followed ; for whe could contem- 
plate risking everything dear to him, in order to 


uphold the continued oppression of the kingdom 


by a contemptible faction? Lord Anglesey, 4 
mau of ancient generosity of suul—mure like 
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racter of chivalry, than a modern soldier—was | 


cha j 
unce asing in his representations ; ; and he was 
strongly seconded by every person who witnessed, 


with hisowney es, the state of affairs—particularly 
by military men, who transmitted their profound 
astonishment at the organization, order, peace, 
and spirit of the people. It was discovered that 
the obedience of the army reeled. Great numbers 
were Catholics,—all were men,—and continued | 
discussion had completely shaken their minds. 
They had no taste to butcher persons, whose sole | 
offence was; that they professed the religion held 
by many of themselves. To blunt their bayonets | 
in the hearts of men struggling for their rights, 
seemed, to brave soldiers, base and cruel. The 
next great step was the formation of Brunswick 
Clubs, by which the country was divided into two 
large though utterly disproportioned battalions. 
But, to add to the effect of this, so shameless and 
naked was the lust for blood displayed at those 
meetings, particularly by clergymen of the Estab- | 
lished Church, that they seemed to have been | 
made drunk, by the Association, with some san- 
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guinary mixture, and turned out on the platform | 


to disgust the world with the cause which they | 
vomited out, in raw and undigested pieces, into 
the bosom of publie decency. 
to this, but much weaker in effect, was lately 
produced by the denunciations of dandy officers. 
‘Let the Lords kick outthe Reform Bill,and leave 
usto deal with the people—let us at the Unions.” 
Prudent persons heard this language with mis- 
giving as to the effect ; humane persons with 
aversion; and brave men with contempt. The 
result was exactly opposite ; and these bullyings 
were certainly then, as they always will be, when 
addressed to such a nation as the British, the 
most direct means of advancing Reform. Lord 


Plunket said, in the House of Lords, with perfect | 


truth, that the Brunswick Clubs were the fast 
friends of Emancipation. 
all doubt in the minds of Government, the Clare 
election came like a 
evening of the first day, Emancipation was 
carried. The dream was at an end :—the stern 
reality stood before the Duke of Wellington, 
that he had not the power of a constable in 
Ireland. He frightened the king ; and, with the 
reluctant aid of Mr Peel, passed Emancipation, 

Having thus crowded into our canvass the 
principal measures of the Association, we would 
solicit the reader’s attention to the advantages 
it dispensed, and to a brief examination of theob- 
jections to similar national combinations. The 
advantages we will find to have been: that it 
raised the character of the people—established 


& useful system of national education—taught | 


respect for law, and extinguished the habits of 
insurrectionary outrage, which despair of other 
redress had produced; and, finally, taught the 


But, to put an end to | 


thunderelap. On the | 








ASSOCIATION. w7 
and, therefore, along with the immediate blessings 
of such conduct, carried with them the principle 
of permanent improvement. Never was a charge 
more untrue, than that it inculcated a disrespect 
of law. It certainly did not inculcate a reve. 
rence for the infamous code it was devoted to 
abolish—it did not teach respect for laws to 


_which no respect was due, whilst common sense, 


as well as common feeling, shewed it was useless 
to holditup forany purpose but public reprobation. 
It did not recommend to gratitude or support a 


_ government framed in the spirit of hostility to 


the immense majority of its subjects; but the 


| distinction between law in general and the penal 


code, was so strongly drawn, that it forms one of 
its striking characteristics. The Association was 
wholly moulded in its form by the measure of 
law. During the period of its existence, no one 
illegal or seditious act could be laid to its charge. 
But it did much more; it demonstrated, in the 
clearest manner, the folly of those fierce insur. 
rections by which the peasantry had endeavoured 
to crush their oppressors, It proved, and im- 
pressed on Ireland as a principle of action, the 
truth that, in free states, law is best, safest, and 


| most permanently changed by law—that wild 
Something similar | 


plunges aggravate the distress, and that midnight 
outrage adds tenfold weight to the iron hand of 
misrule. 

But political unions are said to be inconsistent 
with good government. No doubt—that is their 
merit. They are the result of bad government, 
and its natural remedy, Depending for success 
upon general discussion, they interfere only in 
extensive grievances. They require, as the condi- 
tion of their existence, evils aflicting not one class 
or trade, but the buik of the community. Take 
away from them the broad surface of misgovern- 
ment—no matter what be its intensity—confine 
itto afew, and they perish. It is childish to say 
they influence the popular mind with imaginary 
wrongs. This betrays profound ignorance of the 
world. The great difficulty is to move men, but, 
beyond all, to move a nation. Great judgment, 
great eloquence, are not sufficient, without great 
and continual suffering—broad, palpable, perma- 
nent wrong. The means adopted by political 
unions are directly repugnant to the truth of the 
charge. If, then, complaints are well-founded, 
they are, they must be, the greatest idiots alive 
who subject them to the scrutiny of eternal in- 
quiry. None but sterling metal can bear long cir- 


culation, If merely washed over—without any re- 


- their food. 


mode of effecting great changes in law, by the | 


sole foree of public opinion. 
of its utility was, that, recognising no other in- 
Strument but general discussion—a demonstra- 
tion, by facts and reasonings, of the mischief of 


the system—its effects were peaceably produced ; | 
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‘The fountain-head | 





fined process, by no more than casual rubbing — 
the gilding wears away, and the utterer of the 
counterfeit coin is detected. Experience is 
totally opposed to those who represent the mass 
of a nation, giddy, false, and quarreling with 
These calumnies are poor devices of 
misgovernment, and refute themselves. It may 
be said, the people are sometimes subject to de- 
lusions—to furious paroxysms, in which their 
strength is directed against their permanent 
interests. Granted: but it is in the exact ratio 
of their ignorance. It was a sense of that which 
produced political unions. It was a a 
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of the necessity of diffusing accurate knowledge, 
of ascertaining the exact cause of the national 
suffering, of bringing all classes together,—from 
their various evidence, deducing the real seat of 
the disease, and substituting, as a remedy, the 
force of reason and opinion for secret conspiracy, 
that mainly created them. The great objection 
to improvement was the evils through which it 
was supposed we must necessarily wade before 
we attained it: but discussion, influencing opi- 
nion, produces, within the shell of existing law,a 
new body, which gradually absorbs and super. 
sedes the old. All is smooth, regular, and in the 
ordinary course of nature. Particle is replaced 
by particle, until at length—while the general 
shape has been preserved, and its functions in- 
terrupted by a change analogous to that in the 
human frame—good institutions are gradually 
substituted for bad ; but the living principle of 
impartial justice continues, during the change, 
to preside through society. The power of poli- 
tical unions bears an exact proportion to the 
state of education. In barbarous countries, they 
cannot exist for an hour. So that the very 
nature of their power contains within itself an 
effectual check upon abuse. The Association 
felt this, and founded a national system of edu. 
cation. They worked by enlightening the people. 
Observing that, in all ages, an ignorant popula- 
tion is disposed to conspiracies, insurrections, 
and wild massacres, as the means of escaping 
from oppression; and clearly discerning, not 
merely the wickedness, but the total inutility of 
these, they inculcated peace, and taught patience. 
But as such preachings would have been properly 
despised, if offered in the nakedness of a ser- 
vile morality, they shewed that they were the 
surest means of ameliorating their condition, 
when combined with other measures. Accord. 
ingly, the quantity of political and general infor- 
mation they threw out, was incredible. Secret 
meetings, conspiracies, ribbon associations, were 
abandoned ; and the efforts of the people for 
redress rushed, in the light of day, along the 
channels of the constitution. 
national character, and were raised along with 
it. Broader principles, measures of a more 
general utility, and a nobler style of oratory, 
were necessary to suit a whole nation. Never 
was there a more magnificent spectacle. In 
Brazil, they judge of the richness of mines con- 
tained in their mountains by the loudness of the 
echoes in a thunder storm ; and the noble spirit 
of the Irish people was evinced by the manner in 
which it replied to the eloquence of the Associa- 
tion. Poor peasants, humble farmers, for their 
country and religion, made the most heroic 
sacrifices. Ties, thought almost omnipotent, 
burst like twists of rotten silk, when put in com- 
petition with duty. Money and influence were 
despised. Men who never had £5 at a time in 
their lives, during the Waterford election pro- 
duced the notes that had been offered them, in 
open court, and flung them in the faces of Lord 
Beresford's agents. It was in vain to threaten 


them with the yengeance of theirlandlords, As | 





They raised the | 
| fire is a terrible and affecting spectacle. 
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they said themselves, “‘ they would sooner die, 
than demean themselves in the presence of the 
whole country ;” andthe spirit was fully shared 
even by their wives and daughters. But what 
rendered this enthusiasm more striking, was the 
extraordinary self-command that controlled and 
sustained it. At the elections in 1825, but par. 
ticularly at the Clare election, the order and 
peaceableness was amazing. It fully proved how 
thoroughly penetrated the humblest classes were 
with the nature of their cause, and the mode in 
which it could be injured. So far from the usual 
riots, there was not one breach of the peace, not 
a blow struck, except by an enemy. Everything 
bent to “‘ the good of the country.” The Asso. 
ciation shewed the necessity of sobriety ; and 
not a glass of whisky was drunk. It inculcated 
and demonstrated the necessity of peace. A man 
was struck, we believe, by a policeman: he stop. 
ped, looked at him, and said, “ Do that, this day 
week!” A freeholder, quite exhausted, asked 
for a drink of water. A priest poured out g 
glass of whisky : the man said, ‘‘ Sure, we were 
desired not to drink whisky during the election,” 
and spilled the liquor on the ground. The same 
feeling was shared by thousands. Enormous 
masses of the peasantry preserved the peace, 
The whole county was a policeman. Military 
men were more astonished at these circumstances 
than at any other. The discipline, the organiza. 
tion, the enthusiasm, and the universal feeling, 
produced the most profound impression on their 
minds. They said that such a people could not 
be oppressed with impunity; and, of course, their 
representations were not disregarded by the 
Duke of Wellington. 

But there was a still more formidable feature. 
It is one of the direct consequences of the system 
of Political Unions, that it effects changes, as 
has been observed, peaceably, by not only com. 
bining the oppressed, but by converting the very 
instruments of oppression to its side. The legs 
are knocked from under tyranny. The cements 
of a corrupt self-interest run like wax in the 
general conflagration of feeling. A nation on 
The 
coldest bodies at length become warmed. Soldiers 
are but men, with the same feelings as the rest 
of the community, susceptible of the same love 
of justice and liberty, though modified by habits 
of blind obedience. If they sometimes consider 
the interest of the army as separate from 
that of the nation, the meanness of acting on 
any such consideration is sure to be exposed by 
a comparison with those generous principles 
with which they see others actuated ; and, as their 
interest is really identified with that of their coun- 
try, the force of public discussion will, at length, 
attach them to the people. This brings us to 
the next great advantage of Political Unions, 
that they neutralize the effect of standing 
armies. 

The Tories talked big of the army in the late 
crisis. We firmly believe they would not have 
acted—some few regiments of guards, perhaps, 
excepted—against their country; but it was of 
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eater importance, that their resistance would 
have been but chaff toa people as brave as them- 
selves, contending for their rights, and more 
than a hundred to one, In Ireland, discussion 
had shaken the minds of the soldiery. The 

humour of the people conciliated, while the 
obvious justice of their cause strongly affected 
them. They felt, without any reasoning, the 
extreme eruelty of interfering with religion, 
Their feelings reyolted at the idea of butchering 
their fellow-creatures for a faction, It is now 
notorious, that in the towns, and along the line 
of march, hundreds threw up their caps for 
O'Connell ; and there seems no doubt that 
General Thornton, who commanded in Ulster, 
like a rational man, told the Duke of Welling- 
ton not to calculate on the troops. But, it will 
be asked, Is the country to be agitated on every 
light occasion by Unions? Are the hammers of 
perpetual discussion to resound through the 
land? This cannot be answered until another 
question is resolved—Are the peaple to be always 
oppressed? Is the state to be completely over- 
run with the fungus of various abuse? Is the 
inajority to be sacrificed to the minority? Must 
the frame of government always press on the 
raw necks of the poor? Unions cannot exist on 
every light occasion. Without numbers—in shorts, 
the bulk of the nation—attached to them by the 
bond of general suffering, they ave a mere odious 
parcel of brawlers. Take away from them actual 
and extensive grievances, and they gasp on the 
strand. But when is it to be known that the 
crisis has arrived which demands national ecom- 
bination? We reply, the time will find itself. 
The general sense produces the general union. 
Men meet, bring their wrongs into the middle, 
and the thing is done. When government, which 
was established to aid, becomes so perverted as 
to obstruct the interests of the community, and 
has taken a settled bias towards mischief—when 
it has hopelessly become a great engine to squeeze 
industry, and when injustice is barbed with in- 
sult—the natural effort of society attempts to 
supply the deficiency, by creating a new organ, 
If the legislature, from whatever cause, is below 
the average spirit and intelligence of the coun- 
try, it will be despised. If it oppress, it will be 
hated, and men will look elsewhere for substan- 
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tial government. This is the eternal law of 
things. It is a mere fallacy to represent the 
option as between Unions and quiescence. The 
real option was hetween Unions and Civil War. 
Had not the Birmingham Politica] Union, with 
the rest, existed, we would, undoubtedly, have 
had the scenes of 1648 renewed in 1839.* 





—— rr? 


* The following report of the proceedings of the 
Catholic Association, at their first meeting, is extracted 
from the Dublin Evening Post of the day -— 


“CATHOLIC ASsOCTaTION.——Tuesday, a meeting of the 
Catholic gentlemen wag held at No, 4, Capel Street, for the 
purpose of forming the Deputation to present the address 
to his Majesty, pursuant to a Resolution entered into at 
the Aggregate Meeting, held in Townsend Street Chapel 
on Saturday; and for the purpose of forming a Committee, 
to make such arrangements as might be deemed necessary, 
relative to the Catholic Association, 

“At half-past three o'clock, Lord Killeen was called to 
the chair. 

“Some conversation ensued as to the expediency of 
limiting the number of gentlemen who were to compose 
the Association. 

“ Mr O'Connell expressed himself decidedly hostile to a 
measure of that kind. The crisis was momentous. The 
rancour of the Faction was hourly gathering strength. 
The assistance of all was necessary to repel its efforts to 
plunge the country in anarchy and blood. Numbers 
would give weight to the Association, and assist in more 
generally diffusing its beneficial influence throughous the 
country, 

“Tt was resolved that a Committee of eleven should be 
appointed to frame Regulations, and to make a report on 
Thursday, the 22d instant. The following Gentlemen 
were then named :— 

“O'Connor Don, Sir Edward Bellew, Messrs O’Copnell, 
Nicholas Mahon, Eneas M’Donneli, Richard Shiel, k. 
Lonergan, Callaghan, Scanlan, Oldham, and Hayes. 

“Mr O'Connell proposed that a deputation be formed of 
Catholic Peers, the sons of Catholic Peers, Baronets, the 
tons of Baronets, and a considerable number of Gentle- 
men. 

“Mr Eneas M'Donnell approved of the order in which 
it was proposed to form the Deputation. The appoint- 
ment of the Peers was almost of course; but there was 
one Peer whom he considered entitled to amore particular 
and prominent distinction. The merits of that Noble. 
man obtained for him the highest station in the Catholic 
body. The Nobleman to whom he alluded was the 
Earl of Fingall. 

“ Mr O'Connell moved the resolution, pursuant to the 
amendment, that the deputation consist of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Fingall, attended by the Catholic Peers, sons 
of Peers, Baronets, sons of Baronets, and several Gentie- 
men. The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously.” 





*,” It is very common, in periodical publications, to at- 
tribute papers to persons deceased, This frequent practice 
makes it ~ecessary to explain, that Mr Denis Murphy, 
the author of “ The Catholic Association,” is no imagin- 
ary character, The paper was written, at the request of 
Mr Tait, nearly three years since. Its able author, @ 
young lrishman—*“* a light too soon extinguished”—has 
been dead nearly two years. The history of a national 
association, unique in its origin—legal and peaceful in its 
opera tions—and powerful and successful beyend ali fermer 
experience in attaining its objects—was withheld for the 
ime, as it was hoped such examples might not be re- 
quired, But a crisis has arrived, when it is pecessary to 
set plainly before England and Scotland the triumphant 
experiment of O'Connell. The same machinery is still 





available; and, if managed with the like goad sense, 
and animated by the game spirit, will be found as irresie- 
tible in obtaining purity and freedom of election, or the 
relief of the Dissenters, as in wresting Cathglig emancipa- 
tion. Organization, unien, mutual intelligence, and s 
moderate rent for national purposes, are surely things 
quite as practicable in Great Britain a6 in Ireland. The 
importance of securing, as far as possible, the freedom and 
purity of elections, at present occupies a large share of 
public attention. This can only be dane by associations 
similar in character to that which is described above. It 
is given as a model, to be improved and madifed by cir- 
cumstances; and as a principle to be acted upon by the 
Reformers, if they would defend themselves from the arts 
and continued domination of the Tories. The authag of this 
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history of “‘ The Catholic Association” was no ordinary 
man. We speak of him the more freely, asthe readers of this 
Magazine have been indebted to his pen for much amusement 
as well as instruction. Mr Denis Murphy was a native 
of the county of Kerry. He was the second son of James 
Murphy, Esq. of Nuttstown, near Killarney; the last of 
four highly gifted brothers, who, together with their 
father, died within the space of five years. His own death 
took place in June 1833. He was one of those dark, 
stately, Spanish-looking men, of grave, reserved character, 
and high-toned, enthusiastic feelings, who constitute a 
small and perfectly distinct race of Irishmen. He was a 
Catholic, sincere in his religious feelings, and cherishing, 
in the depths of a reflective, and, perhaps, proud mind, 
that indelible seared-in memory of the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of his country which is the bitter inheritance of the 
Irish Catholic. 
age, and “ attained every honour which could be won 


Mr Murphy went to college at an early 
without the sacrifice of principle.” He was known among 
his companions asa young man of the highest talents, and 
was early distinguished by the leaders of the patriotic party 
as one yet likely to dothe Stute good service. On leaving 
college, he entered the Temple in London. He appears to 
have made considerable proficiency in general science, and 
particularly in sciences connected with the study of medi- 
cine. As one of those numerous Irishmen, more graced by 
nature than endowed with the gifts of fortune, he went to 
London, apparently for the purpose of realizing the means 
of completing his professional education. He thus becamea 
reporter for the Times newspaper, a function which implies 
considerable mental accomplishment. At the commencement 
of Tait’s Magazine, Mr Denis Murphy was recommended 
to Mr Tait, trom a very high quarter, as a writer on Irish 
questions in particular; for which both extensive know- 
Jedge and warm and sound national feeling eminently qua- 
lified him. During the recess of 1832, Mr Tait, during a 
residence of some length in London, enjoyed a great deal 
of the society of this gentleman; and, witha high opinion 
of his abilities, formed a warm esteem for his personal 
character, although it proved the direct opposite of all his 
preconceived notions of the gay, light-hearted, volatile, 
young Jrishman. Grave, austere, dignified, and almost 
reserved in his manners, he was also remarkably silent. 
He never was seen to laugh, and he but rarely even smiled. 
He appeared ten or twelve years older than his real age. 
Not a sparkle of wit or humour enlivened his conversation, 
and he appeared to be not altogether free from that cruel 
constitutional malady, fancied peculiar to Englishmen, 
which the French term mauvaise honte. A “bashful Irish- 
man” is, therefore, not an absolute impossibilty. With 
all this, Mr Murphy was of strict and self-denied habits— 
and a water-drinker. His dress was as frugal and simple 
As his 
income, from different sources, must have been sufficient 


as accorded with the appearance of a gentleman. 


at this time, it can only be conjectured that he saved 
money with a view to his future prefessional career, or 
for a yet more sacred purpose, which the circumstances of 
his widowed mother in Ireland made necessary. He was 
nearly six feet high, and a distinguished man both in 














features and figure. Though Mr Murphy was of forg 
which promised vigour and long life, he was already com. 
plaining of uncertain health. In the course of the next 
spring, he became much worse. 

He had nearly completed his terms, when the disease, 
to which he fell a victim, set in, hastened on by his 
nightly attendance in the House of Commons; an, asa 
last chance, he was ordered to his native air. He had not 
very long reached his mother’s house, when Ireland lost, 
at the early age of twenty-seven, a man who seemed emi. 
nently fitted to benefit and adorn it, an:l one devoted to his 
country with the whole strength of his mind and feelings, 
So little did Mr Murphy seem to expect that Englishmen 
or Scotsmen could either think with justice, or feel with 
kindness towards his native country, that the certainty 
that some of them actually did so, appecred to come upon 
him with grateful surprise, and to banish much of his 
constitutional reserve. The growth of liberal senti. 
ment regarding Ireland, has, we think, been very re. 
markable in this country within the last three years 
But, at the period mentioned, Parliament, the press, and 
the people of Great Britain, appeared alike callous and 
in@ifférent to the wrongs of the Irish nation. 
but too much of this still. 

The most remarkable trait in the intellectual character 
of Mr Murphy, remains to be noticed. We have assigned 
him to the Spanish portion of Irishmen ; and, in a man 
sprung of the same national stock as Cervantes, and the 
fellow-countryman of Swift, gravity, Wearing the outward 


There is 


appearance of austerity, is certainty not incompatible with 
the richest and most exquisite humour. In the deepest 
hearts, the fountains of humour and of pathos appear to ex- 
ist in the closest neighbourhood. “ Sir,”’ said O'Connell, a 
few days since, ‘‘it is quite consistent with the genius and 
disposition of my country, to mix merriment with wo; the 
sound of laughter is often heard while the heart is wrung 
with bitteranguish, and the tear of sorrow dims the cheek.” 
Murphy’s mirth wasnot of this desperate, reckless spirit, It 
was, however, as surprising to some of his new friends to 
discover that the grave and melancholy Irishman, brood- 
ing over domestic afflictions and the misery and degrada- 
tion of his country, possessed a latent vein of the richest 
humour, as it could have been to Murphy to discover that 
there were Scotsmen who could sympathize with his en- 
thusiastic patriotism. He was the auther of several 
humorous Irish sketches in the first series of this Maga- 
zine, and, among others, of the since so celebrated “ Paddy 
Foorhane'’s Fricassee,”” which appeared in No. V. of the 
Old Series of this Magazine for August 1832. In another 
vein he was the writer of The Life and Times of « Protoe:|, 
which appeared in No. VIII., Old Series, for November 

632. We do not conceive ourselves at liberty to point out 
all his papers in this and other periodicals. But one 
which was much admired we must specify, as it throws 
light on his personal character, and contains the history 
of a day of his life. It is the “Stag Hunt at Killarney,” 
in No. XIV. We trust our readers will not peruse the 
history of the Catholic Association with the less intercst 
for knowing thus much of its gifted author. 





, . IGNORANCE AND FORGETEULNESS. 
To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of 
our few and evil days; and, our delivered senses not relapsing into cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge o% 


repetition."—Sirk T. Drows’s Hyprawrapruia, 
Deak Ignorance and kind Forgetfulness, 
How favoured are the bosoms which ve bless! 
Let others knowledge ask, and memory ; 
Kut my content shall ever dwell in you: 
Nor tears, nor te:rors fill your shadow y train 
The night is pleasure, when the day w as pain 


Fair sisters, fall your twilight on my brow, 

From all of life, but this untroubled Now; 

And thus my wearied limbs in slumber fold, 

With nought retraced of sorrow, or foretold ; 

Calmly unconscious of the pang, or doom, 

Of my soul's suilerings past, or wocs to oe . 
bk. Lb 
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German scholars and translators in Great 
Britain complain loudly of the indifference of 
the mass of their countrymen to German litera- 
ture; nor is the complaint altogether unfounded. 
But has the mass no right to retort? The 
autobiography of Stilling furnishes a case exactly 
in point. Why, while we are every year deluged 
by the annual literary overflow of Leipsic and 
Francfort, has a work so long been withheld or 
overlooked, which shews so much of the house. 
hold heart of Germany, and which, unless we 
grievously miscalculate, only requires to be 
known to make its way to the purest and 
soundest portion of the true old heart of Eng- 
land, and to keep its place on our parlour shelves 
somewhere between the ‘“‘ Memoirs of Oberlin” 
and those of our own Vicar of Wakefield? This 
may seem high praise; but it is as highly merited. 

JounaANN Heinricu June Stinuine was the 
fellow-student of Goethe and Herder, and of 
other eminent men. He became Professor of 
Languages in the Universities of Heidelberg and 
Marburg, and private aulic counsellor to the 
Grand Duke of Baden. But, before all this, he 
was the son of a puor lame tailor-schoolmaster 
of Westphalia; and was himself a tailor, a 
schoolmaster, a husbandman, and a charcoal 
burner; exercising these callings sometimes al- 
together, or taking them up alternately, as his 
exigencies required. His autobiography was 
composed on the suggestion of Goethe, to whom 
Stilling had, in the courageous simplicity of his 
genial spirit, frequently related his early hard- 
ships. It was the first of his works, His 
brilliant friend at Weimar, though a man of the 
most opposite character and tendencies, could 
yet appreciate and love the simple-hearted, pious, 
magnanimous, and enthusiastic Stilling, whose 
character, in connexion with that of the primi- 
tive groups by whom he is surrounded, realizes 
all that we imagine of the untainted character of 
the German people. Here we find their probity 
in its true source—their strong and earnest re 
ligious faith ;—and their frugal and rough habits 
of life, in conjunction with a certain refinement 
of imagination, and that love of music and of 
calm, leisurely, sedentary pleasures, which mark 
the Germans as a ruminating as well as a think- 
ing people—a nation which unites indulgence in 
mild and soothing reverie with the most tenaci- 
ous practical recognition of duty. 

In his own autobiography, Goethe thus de- 
scribes his friend Stilling, as he first saw him at 
the University of Strasburg about the year 1770:— 

Amongst the new comers, there was one who particu- 
larly interested me; his name was Jung, and he is the 
‘ame who was afterwards known under the appellation 
of Stilling. His figure, notwithstanding an old-fashioned 
mode of dress, possessed, with a certain compactness, 
something delicate. No bag-wig disfigured his significant 
and pleasing countenance. His voice was soft, without 
being weak or effeminate—nay, it became sonorous and 
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strong when he was excited, which was very easily the 
case. On becoming more intimately acquainted with 
him, he was found te possess a sound understanding, 
which, reposing upon the mind, suffered itself to be 
governed by inclinations and passions; and from this 
very mind arose an enthusiasm for all that is good, right, 
and true, in the utmost possible purity ; for his course 
of life had been very simple, and yet had abounded with 
events, and a manifold activity. The element of his 
energy was an impregnable faith in God, and in an assist- 
ance immediately proceeding from him, which obviously 
justified itself in an uninterrupted provision, and an in- 
fallible deliverance from every distress and every evil. 
Jung had experienced numerous instances of this kind in 

his life, and they had recently been frequently repeated ; 

so that, though he led a frugal life, yet it was without 

care, and with the greatest cheerfulness ; and he applied 

himself most diligently to his studies, although he could 

not reckon upon any certain subsistence from one quar- 

ter of a year to another. I urged him to write his life, 

and he promised to do so. 

He kept his word, and thus records the re- 
sult :— 

At ten o’clock the postman entered the door; in one 
hand, he held his receipt book, and in the other a letter, 
the contents of which were heavy. Stilling took it, full 
of expectation. It was GOETHE’S hand, and under the 
address was written, “ Inclosing One Hundred and 
Jifteen Rixdollars in gold.” He broke open the letter 
with astonishment, read it, and found that his friend 
Goethe, without his knowledge, had procured the publica- 
tion of the commencement of his history, and that this 
was the sum obtained for the copyright. 

The autobiography of Stilling receives an inex- 
pressible charm from being written as a fiction. 
This disguise has imparted a freedom to the 
narrative, and allowed a range for fancy and the 
romance of real life, unattainable where the man, 
without a mask, comes forward to relate his own 
story. To that story we now address ourselves. 

In a mountainous district of Westphalia, over- 
looking many little provinces and small princi- 
palities, there is a certain large village, named 
Florenburg, which boasts of a church and a magis- 
tracy, and which, eighty years since, was the 
centre of civilization to the surrounding hamlets, 
In the small village of Tiefenbach lying a league 
off, and nestling between the heights of the Giller 
and the Geisenberg, lived Eberhard Stilling, the 
grandfather of our professor. He was a peasant, 
and, in the summer, a charcoal burner; returning 
from the forest on Saturday night that he might 
attend the church, in which he held office, look 
after his family, and obtain a supply of provisions 
for the following week. He was the father of 
two grown-up sons and four daughters. One 
Saturday night as he was descending the hill 
upon his humble home, gazing upon the setting 
sun, and whistling the hymn tune, The sun its 
glorious course has run, he met with a meddling 
neighbour who informed him that his second son, 
Wilhelm, a tailor and schoolmaster in a neigh- 
bouring village, was courting Doris, the daughter 
of a very poor ejected preacher. The officious 
neighbour lost his pains. 

“I have always told my children, they might marry as 
rich and as poor as they would or they could,” eid the 





old man, “and that they should only have — ine 
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dustry ahd piety. My Margaret had nothing, and I a 
farm Sees ais rb ‘God has blessed me, so that 
I can give each of them a hundred gilders cash down.” 

He was now before his house-door. Margaret Sulling 
had already sent her daughters to bed. A piece of pan- 
cake stood for her Ebert in an earthen dish, on the hot 
ashes; she had algo added a little butter to it. A pitcher 
of milk and bread stoed on the bench, and she began to 
be anxious about her husband's long delay. Meanwhile, 
the latch ef the door rattied, and he entered. She took 
his linen wallet from his shoulder, spread the table, and 
brought him his supper. _‘ Gemini!” said Margaret, 
‘¢ Wilhelm is net here yet. I hope no misfortune has 
happened to him.” 

The schoolmaster, Wilhelm Stilling, now entered the 
room, After saluting his pareuts with a good evening, 
he sat down upon the bench, rested his cheek upon his 
hand, and was thoughtful. It was long before he spoke 
a word. 

Wilhelm spoke at last, and obtained the con- 
sent of his parents. The necessary arrangements 
were made by the father and mother. ‘“* Let us 
take Wilhelm and his wife into the house with 
us, said Margaret, ‘ where he may carry on his 
trade, Doris shall assist me and my daughters, 
as much as she is able. She can always learn 
something; for she is still young. They may 
take their meals with us; what he earns, he 
shall give us, and we will provide them both 
with what is needful: this seems to me the best 
way. ‘If thou thinkest so,’ replied father Stil- 
ling. ‘he may fetch the damsel home. Wilhelm! 
Wilhelm! think of what thou art doing; it is 
no trifling matter. The God of thy fathers bless 
thee with all that thou and thy maiden require !’ 
The tears stood in Wilhelm’s eyes ; he shook his 
father and mother by the hand, promised them 
all fidelity, and went to bed; and after old 
Stilling had sung his evening hymn and fastened 
the door with a wooden bolt, and Margaret had 
been to see the kine, whether they all lay and 
ruminated, they also went to bed.” This is our 
German Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

Wilhelm obtained the consent of the poor 
ejected preacher, and, in due time, the wedding 
was, as they insisted, celebrated under the roof 
of the old couple. It was a primitive German 
wedding. 

Old Stilling and Margaret fattened a couple of hens 
for broth, and a fat sucking-calf was destined to be roasted 
in great earthen dishes; baked plums in abundance, and 
rice for the soup, together with raisins and currants, 
were provided, even to superfluity. Old Stilling has 
been heard to say, that this wedding cost him, in victuals 
alone, about ten rixdollars. Be that as it may, all was 
consumed, Wilhelm had suspended his school for the 
time; for, at such seasons, people are not disposed for 
their ordinary employments. He also needed the time 
to make new clothes for his future bride and his sisters 
against the wedding, as wellas for various other purposes. 
Stilling’s daughters required it also. They frequently 
essayed their new jackets and clothes of fine black cloth ; 


and the time seemed years to them, till they could once 
have them on for a whole day. 

At length the long wished for Thurday dawned. That 
morning, all were awake in Stilling’s house before the 
sun, except the old man, who, having returned late from 
the woods the evening before, slept quietly till it was 
time to accompany the wedding people to the church. 
They then went in due order to Florenburg, where the 
Live, with her train, had already arrived. The mar- 
siage ceremony was perfurmed without any gainsaying, 
pitesr which they all proceeded to Tiefenbach, to the 
marriage feast. Two long boards had been laid close 





together on blocks of wood, in the room, instead of 4 
table. Margaret had spread over them her finest table. 
cloths; and the dinner was now served up. The spoons 
were of maple, beautifully smooth, and embossed with 
roses, flowers, and foliage. The knives had fine yellow 
wooden handles ; the plates were also beautifully roung 
and smooth, ind turtiéd out of White beech Wood. The 
beer flamed in white stone jags, enamelled with Uys 
flowers. However; Maigaret left every one at liberty to 
drink her pleasant perry, instead of beer, if they preferreg 
it. 

After they had all eatén and drank sufficiently, 
rational conversation commnitiiced. But Wilhelm and his 
bride preferred being and talRing alone; they therefore 
went deep into the woods, ‘Their affection increased the 
further they withdrew from mankind. Ah! if there had 
been no necessities of life—no culd, no frost and wet—what 
would have been wanting in the earthly felicity of this 
newly married couple? Tie two old fathers, meanwhile, 
who had sat down alone, with a mug of beer before 
them, fell into serious conversation, 

Stilling and the old clergyman talked of the 
wonders of creation; but, xt evening, when the 
bride and her bridegroom returned home, they ail 
sat under the cherry tree, and the daughters 
sunk legendary and romantic ballads. 

The marriage made some change in the ar. 
rangements of the household, which, in every 
thing, shewed the fizity of usages and the love 
of order which then reigned in German cottages, 

At the upper end of the room, there was a bench, made 
of an oaken board, nailed along the wall, which extended 
beliind the stove. Before this bench, and opposite the 
stove, stood the table, fastened to the wall as a flap, that 
it might be fixed up against it. It was made out of an 
oaken plank, at which father Stilling himself had faith. 
fully and manfully Jaboured. At the front of this table, 
sat Eberhard Stilling, up by the wall, to which it was 
fastened by the board. He had perhaps chosen this ad- 
vantageous place in order that he might support bis left 
elbow, and, at the same time, eat without difficulty, with 
his right. However, of this there is no certainty, since he 
never expressed himself clearly upon it, in his whole life, 
At his right hand, in front of the table, sat his four 
daughters, that they might the more easily pass to and 
fro. Margaret had her place betwixt the table and the 
stove, partly because she was easily chilled, and partly 
that she might duly overlook the table, to see if there 
were anything wanting. Johann and Wilhelim used vo 
sit on the opposite side of the table; but because the 
one was warried, and the other kept school, these places 
Were vacant; they were, therefore, after due considera 
tion, appointed for the young married couple. 

And here, in the long nights, father Stilling 
would amuse himself by cutting chips for light- 
ing the fire or eandle, and joke with his family ; 
until he rejoiced over a gtandson, and again 
sung the cradle-songs of his youth. A christen- 
ing feast came in due course. and old Stilling 
made so bold as to invite to it the clergyman 
from Florenburg. He was a_churchwarden 
himself. The arrogance of the rural clergy, and 
the subjection in whieh they kept their flocks, 
were shewn by the Rev. Mr Stollbein, demanding 
if he ‘“‘was expected to eat among a set of 
peasants ;” for platters were laid for the whole 
household. 

“ No one dines here,” replied father Stilling, “ except 
myself, my wife, and children: do you call them a swarm 
of peasants?” ‘‘ Ay, what else ?” replied the other, “I 
must remirid you then, sir, that you afte anything el@ 
than a servant of Christ, and that you ate a Pharist?. 
He sat with publicans and sinners, and ste with ther. 
He was, on all occasions, little, and lowly, and huibk. 
Your Reverence —my grey hairs stand on end ; sit dows, 
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er withdraw. Something beats here, or else I might do 
sjolence to your cloth, for Which T have, otherwise, 


spect.” 

The lesson might not have beer lust, as this 
clergyman, so jealous of his power at this time, 
and at war with the whole parish, mellowed in 
his temper before the close of his life, and dis- 
played great kintness, at different periods, to 
young Stilling. 

' The first misfortune of the boy was the loss of 
his mother. She fell into a state of delicate health 
and religious melancholy ; sheshunned the society 
of her new relatives ; she was unfit for their labo- 
rious out-dodf tasks in the field and the garden. 


ee 





The intricacies of the Germin mind—its heart- | 


depths, and tenderness, and proneness to vision- 
ary reverie—are shewn in this conversation, held 
between the husband and wife, in a ramble to the 
Geisenberg Castle, upoti a Sunday afternoon, a 
few weeks before her death. 

As soon as they entered the wood, they put their arms 
round each other, and went, step by step, uhder the shade 
of the trees, up the hill, accompanied by the twittering of 
the birds. Doris began :— 

What dost thou think, Wilhelm—shall we know each 
other in heaven ? 

Wiihelm.—Oh, yes, dear Doris! Christ says of the rich 
man, that he knew Lazarus in Abraham's bosom; and, 





besides this, the rich man was in hell; therefore I cer. 
tainly believe, we shall know each other again in eternity, 

Doris. —Oh, Wilhelm, how I rejoice, when | think that 
we shall be together to all eternity, entirely without sor- 
row, and in u-wming!ed heavenly felicity and delight! I 
always think I could not be happy in heaven without thee, 
Yes, dear Wilhelm, we shall most certainly know each 
other there! Now, this is what I wish most heartily! It is 
God who made my soul and my heart that wishes in this 
manner; he would not have made it so if I wished im- 
properly, and if it were not so. Yes, I shall know thee, 
and will seek thee out amongst all the. people there, and 
then I shall be happy. ° ag _ ~s 
Tam not dejected, dear William! I am not dissatisfied. 
I love thee, and I love our parents and sisters; yea, I love 
allmen. But I will tell thee how I feel. Inthe spring, 
when [ see how everything shoots forth, the leaves on the 
trees, the flowers and the plants, it seems to me as if it 
did not concern me at all; I then feel as if I were in a 
world to which I did not belong. But ass6on as I finda 
yellow leaf, a faded flower, or a withered herb, my tears 





begin to flow, and I feel so comfortable, T cannot tell thee; 
and yet I am never cheerful at such times. Formerly all | 
this made me sad, and I was never more joyful than in 
spring. 

Old Stilling and his Margaret closed the eyes 
of Doris. Her husband was inconsolable for her 
loss. He became melancholy and visionary, and 
gave himself up to sorrow. Margaret now took | 
care of her grandson. 

She fed and clothed him, in her old fashioned manner, 
most cleanlily. Her daughters taught him to walk, to | 
play, and repeat devotional verses; and when father Stil- 
ling came from the wood on the Saturday evening, and | 
had placed himself near the stove, the little one came tot. | 
tering to him, sought to climb upon his knee, and took, | 
exultingly, the piece of bread and butter which had been | 
‘pared tur him—hunted even in the wallet to find it, and | 
relished it better than other children are wout to relish | 
the best rice-pap, although it was always hard and dry 
from being exposed to the air. This dry bread and but- 
ter Heinrich ate on his grandfather's lap, during which 
the latter sung to him either the song, “ My little hen’s 
name is Geberli,” or, “ Rider, to horse, we're coming 
along >” making always, at the same time, the movement 
of 4 trotting horse with his knee. In one word, Stilling 
had the ait, in bringing up children, of providing every 
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moment a new amusement for Heini.h, which was al. 
ways of such a kind as to be suitable for his age: that is, 
they were comprehensible to him ; yet in such a manner, 
that that which ought always to be hadin veneration was 
not only not degraded, but represented, as it were, en . 
ant, as greatand beautiful, The boy thus attai > Fondlintas 
for his grandfather which exceeded everything, and hence 
the ideas which he sought to impart to him found entrance 
into him. What the grandfather said, he believed without 
further reflection. 

Wilhelm’s silent grief transformed itself gradually into 
a communicative and confidential sadness) He now spoke 
again with his family ; they conversed for days together 
about Doris; sung her songs, looked at her clothes, and 
other things of the kind. 


The grief of Wilhelm Stilling found consola. 
tion in the new direction of his religious feelings. 
A society, probably of Moravians, had settled in 
a large old manor-house in the neighbourhood 
as manufacturers. Of this society Stilling gives 
a most interesting account. He himself adhered, 
to the endof life, to the principles of the Lutheran 
church ; but his spirit was loving, tender, and 


expansive. He says of this society— 

Wise heads, who knew the fashions of the world, and 
what is most esteemed in it, or, in one word, people of 
consequence, had no relish for such an establishment. They 
knew how disgraceful it was, in the great world, publicly 
to profess Jesus Christ, or to hold meetings, in order mu- 
tually to admonish one another to follow his life and doc. 
trine. Hence these people were despised in the world, in 
the eye of which they were of no value; there were even 
those who gave out that they had seen all kinds of abom- 
inations practised in their mansion, by which the con- 
tempt for them was increased. But nothing could vex 
such persons more than when they heard that these people 
even rejoiced at such revilings, and said that the same 
thing had happened to their master, In this society there 
was a person of the name of Nicolas, a man of uncommon 

enius and natural gifts. He had studied divinity, and 
had discovered the defectiveness of all systems of religion, 
and had also publicly spoken and written against them ; 
on which account he had been cast into prison, but after- 
wards released from it again, and had been long time 
travelling with a certain nobleman, In order to live 
freely and peaceably, he had betaken himself amongst these 
people; and as he understood nothing of their manufactory, 
he carried about the goods they manufactured for sale, or, 
as people are wont to say, he hawked them. 

This Nicolas might have been the original of 
Wordsworth’s pedlar. He found Wilhelm Still- 
ing sunk in gloomy despondency, and became his 
comforter and spiritual father, and the author of 
his conversion, 

Wilhelm was, all this while, working as a tailor, 
to support himself and his little son, He paid 
board for their subsistence to his mother, and 
devoted his whole soul to his duties and the 


| education of his child ; quenching every inclina- 


tion of his own heart which had not reference to 
eternity. 

He rose at four o'clock in the morning, and began his 
work ; at seven, he awoke his littl Heinrich, and re- 
minded him, in a familiar manner, of the goodness of 
God, who had watched over him, by his dtitel*, daring 
the night. “ Thank him for it, my child,” axld Withelm, 
whilst dressing the boy. When this was dohée, he was 


made to wash himself in cold water, and Wilhelm then 


took him with him, shut the root door, abd fell on his 
knees with him at the bedside, and pra With the dt. 
most fervour of spirit to God, during the teats often 
flowed copiously to the ground. The boy then had his 
breakfast, which he was obliged to take with 46 much 
decorum and order as if he had been eating in the presenes 
of a prince. He had afterwards Ww fead a a 
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of the catechism, and gradually learn it by rote; he was 
also permitted to read old and pleasing tales, adapted to 
the capacity of a child, some of which were religious, 
and others of a worldly nature—such as “ The Emperor 
Octavian, with his Wife and Son ;” “ The History of the 
Four Children of Haymon ;” “ The Beautiful Melusina,” 
and the like. Wilhelm never permitted the boy to play 
with other children, but kept him so secluded, that, in the 
seventh year of his age, he knew none of the neighbours’ 
children, though well acquainted with a whole row of fine 
books. Hence it was, that his whole soul began to delight in 
that which was ideal ; his imagination was excited, because 
it had no other objects than ideal persons and actions. The 
heroes of old romance, whose virtues were described in an 
exaggerated manner, fixed themselves imperceptibly in his 
miud, as so many objects worthy of imitation; and vice 
was in the highest degree repugnant to him. 
2 * . * + * 

In the afternoon, from two to three o’clock, or even 
something later, Wilhelm let him walk in the orchard 
aud the Geisenberg forest ; he had appointed him a dis- 
trict there, which he might appropriate for his amusement, 
but which he was not to exceed without the company of 
his father. This district was not larger than Wilhelm 
could overlook from his window, in order that he might 
never lose sight of him. When the time appointed had 
expired, or if only a neighbour’s child approached Hein- 
rich, though distantly, Wilhelm whistled, and on this sig- 
nal he was in a moment again with his father. 


The idealities of the solitary child remind us 
of the puppets of his friend Goethe ; but while the 
former lived in a great town, Stilling was thrown 
upon the open bosom of nature. 

In his prescribed range in the forest, there was an 
Egyptian desert, in which he transformed a bush into a 
cave, where he hid himself, representing St Anthony; 
and, in his enthusiasm, prayed also occasionally’ very 
heartily. In another part was the fountain of Melusina; 
there was also the land of the Turks, where the Sultan 
and his Daughter, the fair Murcibilla, dwelt ; and, on a 
rock, there was the castle Montalban, in which Reinold 
lived, &c. To these places he made a pilgrimage daily ; 
and no one can form an idea of the delight which the boy 
there enjoyed: he stammered out verses, and had poetic 
feelings. Such was the nature of this child’s education 
till he was ten years old. 

Many useful hints for education may be found 
in these confessions of Stilling ; and no one more 
important thanthis—Thatthe strictness, amount- 
ing te severity, of his father, early seduced him 
into telling falsehoods ; a practice which he did 
not conquer until emancipated from the slavery 
of fear, when he had nearly reached manhood. 
When his father discovered him telling untruths, 
he redoubled his severity ; which only stimulated 
the ingenuity of the boy to hide his faults; and 
he would even thank God that he had lied so 
skilfully as to evade punishment. Old Stilling, 
the grandfather, had wiser ideasof training youth, 
and of moral discipline. He would shake his grey 
head, ‘*‘ when he saw how Wilhelm seized the rod, 
because the boy had eaten or done something 
contrary to his orders. He would then say, in the 
absence of the child, ‘Wilhelm, he that does not 
wish to have his commands repeatedly trans- 
gressed, must not command much. All men love 
liberty.’ ” 

Wilhelm gradually relaxed in his severity. He 
laid aside rules and laws, and governed by a 
‘mild, paternal despotism.” The tailor’s boy 
was meanwhile growing into a village prodigy, 
and filling his grandsire’s heart with joy. Old 
Stilling would say, “ The lad is soaring away from 
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us; the feathers are growing larger upon him 
than was ever the case in any of our family; we 
must pray God to guide him by his good spirit,” 
The sensibility of the child was rapidly unfold. 
ing. Sometimes he would ramble «out the ruins 
of the Geisenberg Castle with his father, and 
once he found there, under a stone near the wall, 
a pocket knife, and ran to shew it him. 

Wilhelm looked at it, grew pale, and began to sob and 
weep. Heinrich was terrified, and the tears already stood 
in his eyes, without knowing why, nor did he dare to ask. 
He turned the knife about, and saw written with agua 
fortis upon the blade—Johanna Dorothea Catharinn Stil. 
ling. He cried aloud, and fell down like one dead. Wii. 
helm heard the reading of the name, as well as the loud 
cry; he sat down by the boy, and sought to bring him ty 
himself. Whilst he was thus occupied, he felt inwardly 
happy: he found himself comforted, he took the boy in 
his arms, pressed him to his breast, and experienced a de. 
light which exceeded everything. He drew near unto 
God, as unto his friend, and thought he ascended into the 
glory of heaven, and saw Doris amongst the angels, 
Meanwhile, Heinrich came to himself again, and found 
himself in his father’s arms. He could not recollect that 
his father had ever had him in his arms before. His 
Whole soul was penetrated ; tears of the strongest emotion 
flowed down his full and snow-white cheeks. “ Father, 
do you love me ?”’ asked he. Wilhelm had never either 
joked or trifled with his child; therefore the boy knew 
of no other father but a grave and severe man, whom he 
was obliged to fear and honour. Wilhelm’s head sunk 
upon Heinrich’s breast; he said, “ Yes!” and wept aloud, 
Heinrich was beside himself, and on the point of fainting 
away again; but his father, suddenly rising up, placed 
him upon his feet. He was scarcely able to stand, 
“Come,” said Wilhelm, “ we will walk about a little.” 

Wilhelm now talked to his son as a rational 
being ; and Heinrich was touched and delighted 
by this new confidential manner. For the first 
time, he felt entire freedom of soul with lis 
father. Wilhelm also was happier. He took his 
boy, for the first time, to church. Young Stilling 
was astonished at everything he saw ; but, as 
soon as the organ began to play, his sensations 
became too powerful, and he was slightly con- 
vulsed. Every soft harmony melted him; the 
minor key caused his tears to flow, and the rapid 
allegro made him spring up. Here he also saw, 
for the first time, his mother’s grave; and he 
plucked a few autumnal flowers from it, and 
placed them in his button-hole, and wept with 
his father. Much of his soul-nurture was drawn 
from a yet richer source—the kindly heart of his 
brave, manly old grandfather. The following 
little scene is, to our feelings, touchingly beau- 
tiful. It is a story worthy of being placed in 
children’s books. 

One Monday morning in the spring, as old Stilling 
went to his occupation in the woods, he requested Wil- 
helm to let his grandson accompany him. The latter 
consented; and Heinrich was highly delighted. As they 
ascended the Giller, the old man said—-“ Heinrich, relate 
to me the history of the beautiful Melusina; I listen se 
gladly to ancient tales; and then the time will not seem 
long to us.” Heinrich related it very circumstantially, 
with the greatest pleasure. Father Stilling made as if he 
were quite astonished at the tale, and as if he believed it 
in all its details. But this was necessary, in order not to 


awe Heinrich; for he believed all these tales as firmly a8 
the Bible itself. The place where Stilling burned charcoal 
was three leagues from Tiefenbach; the road to it lay 
entirely through the wood. Heinrich, who idealized every 
thing he saw, found nothing but a paradise during the 
whole of the way. Everything scemed to him i 
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and faultless. A very dark beech tree, which he saw at 
some distance before him, with its beautiful green light 
and shade, made an impression upon him; the whole 
country around was immediately ideal, and heavenly 
peautiful in his eyes. They at length reached the scene 
of labour, on a very high hill. The woodman's hut, 
covered with sods, immediately attracted young Stilling’s 
attention ; he crept into it, saw the mossy couch and the 
fireplace between two rough stones, and was highly de. 
lighted. During the time that his grandfather was at 
work, he went about in the wood, and contemplated all 
the beauties of the scenery around, and of nature ; every- 
thing was new and unspeakably charming to him. One 
evening, when they intended to return home the day fol- 
lowing, they sat down in front of the hut, just as the sun 
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was set. “Grandfather,”’ said Heinrich, “when I read | 
in the books, that the heroes were able to reckon so far | 


back who were their forefathers, I wish that I also knew 
who my forefathers were. Who knows whether we are 
not likewise descended from some great man or prince ? 
My mother's forefathers were all of them preachers; but 
] dv not yet know yours. I will write them all down, 
if you will tell me them.” Father Stilling smiled, and 
replied —“ It would be hard to prove that we were 
descended from a prince; but that is all the same to me, 
nor must thou wish it. Thy forefathers were all honest 
and pious people—there are few princes that can say that. 
Let this be thy greatest honour in the world—that thy 
grandfather, great-grandfather, and their fathers, were all 
men who, though they had nothing under their command 
out of their house, were notwithstanding beloved and 
honoured by all men. None of them married in a disho- 
nourable manner, or transgressed with any female; none 
of them ever coveted that which was not his, and all died 
honourably at a very old age.”” Heinrich rejoiced, and 


said, “I shall then find all my forefathers in heaven.” | 


“Yes,” replied his grandfather, “that thou wilt; our 
family wil) there bloom and flourish. Heinrich, remem- 
ber this evening as long as thou livest. In the world to 
come, we shall be of high nobility: do not lose this pri- 
vilege. Our blessing will rest upon thee, as long as thou 
art pious; but if thou become wicked, and despise thy 
parents, we shall not know thee in the next world.” 
Heinrich began to weep, and said, “ Do not fear that, 
grandfather! I will be religious, and rejoice that my name 
is Stilling. But tell me what you know of our forefa- 
thers.” Father Stilling narrated as follows :— 


“« My great-grandfather's father’s name was Ulli Stil- 
ling. Hewas born about the year 1500. Iknow, from 
old letters, that he came to Tiefenbach, where, in 1530, he 
married the daughter of Hanns Stahler. He came from 
Switzerland, and was acquainted with Zuinglius. He 
was a very pious man; and so strong, that ence he reco- 
vered his four cows fiom five robbers, who had stolen 
them from him. In the year 1536, he had a son, who was 
called Reinhard Stilling ; this was my great-grandfather. 
He was a quiet and retired man, who did good to every 
one. In his 50th year, he married a very young woman, 
with whom he had many children. In his 60th year, his 
wife bare him a son, called Heinrich Stilling, who was 
my grandfather. He was born in 1596, and lived to be 
101 years old; therefore I just knew him. 


self a horse, became a carrier, and travelled to Brunswick, 
Brabant, and Saxony. He was at the head of a number 
of carriers, and had generally twenty to thirty people 
with him. At that time, robberies were very frequent, 
and but few inns on the road, so that the carriers took 
their provision with them. In the evening, they ranged 
the carts in a circle, close to each other, the horses were 
Placed in the midst, and my grandfather with the car- 
riers were with them. After feeding the horses, he called 
out, ‘To prayers, neighbours.” They then all came, and 
Heinrich Stilling prayed to God very earnestly. One of 


them kept watch, and the others crept under their carts, | 


where it was dry, and slept. But they had always well- 
loaded muskets, and sabres with them. Now, it once 
happened, that my grandfather himself had the watch. 

hey were encamped in a meadow in the Hessian terri- 
tory ; they were twen'r-* x of them, strong men.” 


This Hein- | 
rich Was a very active man; in his youth, he bought him- | 
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We must refer to the work itself for the rest 
of the adventures of the First Hetnricn Sri 
LING ; and resume with Old Stilling. 

“ This grandfather of mine was married in his twenty. 
second year, and in his twenty-fourth, that is, in 1620, he 
had a son called Hanns Stilling; this was my father. He 
lived quietly, employed himself in husbandry, and served 
God. He lived through the whole of the thirty years’ 
war, and often fell into the greatest poverty. He begat 
ten children, of whom I am the youngest. I was born 
in 1680, just as my father was 60 years old. I have— 
God be thanked !—enjoyed tranquillity, and freed my land 
again from all debt. My father died in 1724, in the 
104th year of his age; I had to lead him like a 
child; and he lies buried at Florenburg, with his 
forefathers.” 

Heinrich Stilling had listened with the greatest atten- 
tion. ‘* Well,” said he, “ God be thanked that I have 
had such progenitors! I will write them all down neatly, 
that [ may not forget them. The knights call their fore- 
fathers, ancestors; I will also call them my ancestors.” 
His grandfather smiled, and was silent. 

The next day, they went home again, and Heinrich 
wrote all the narratives in an old writing-book, which 
he reversed, and filled the white leaves at the end full of 
his ancestors. 

“ My tears burst forth while writing this,” exclaims 
our hero. “ Whither are ye fled, ye happy hours? Why 
does the remembrance of you alone remain to man ? 


| What fulness of supernal pleasure does the susceptible 


spirit of youth enjoy! There is no meanness of rank 
when the soul is ennobled. Ye, my tears, pressed forth 
by my labouring spirit, say to every well-disposed heart—— 
say without words, what that individual is, who is 
acquainted with God his Father, and tastes all His gifts 
in their greatness !” 

The praises of Mr Stollbein, the clergyman, 
made Wilhelm desirous of sending his son to 
learn Latin at Florenburg, as that worthy and 
erudite, though ill-tempered man, had enjoined. 
The sage and pious grandfather was not quite 
sure about this step; but Margaret decided the 
matter ; and, with his dinner in his pocket, the 
boy set out every day for his school, two leagues 
off, and returned at night. His schoolmaster, 
Weiland, was a sensible man, who understood the 
character of his extraordinary pupil, and, in his 
case, dispensed with the usual routine of lessone. 

The young Heinrich placed the Latin text before him, 
looked for the words in the lexicon, found there what part 
of speech each one was, then looked at the table of excep- 
tions in the grammar, &c. By this method, his spirit 
found food in the best Latin authors, and he learned to 
write, read, and understand the language sufficiently. 
But what caused him the greatest pleasure, was a little 
library of the schoolmaster’s, which he had permission to 
use. It consisted of all kinds of useful Cologne works, 
particularly “ Reynard the Fox,” with excellent wooden 
cuts; the “ Emperor Octavian, with his Wife and Sons ;” 
“A beautiful History of the Four Children of Haymon ;” 
“Peter and Magelone ;” “The Fair Melusina ;" and 
lastly, the excellent “* Hanns Clauert.” As soon as the 
school was over in the afternoon, he set out on the road 
to Tiefenbach, and read one of these histories upon the 
way. The path led through green meadows, woods, and 
bushes, up and down hill; and the natural scenery around 
him made a profound and solemn impression on his free 
and open heart. In the evening, therefore, the five good 
people met together again ; they supped, poured out 
their souls to each other, and Heinrich, in particular, 
related his histories, with which all, not excepting Mar- 
garet, were uncommonly delighted. 

Soon after this, Stilling lost his dear old grand- 
father. In the forest, one day, the old man had 
a singular vision or waking dream, in which his 


daughter-in-law Doris appeared to him, pointing 
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ty a large glorious mansion, as she said, ‘ Futher, 
yonder is our eternal habitation; you will s09u 
come to us.” This was fulfilled. Old Stilling 
was from this time like one ina strange land. 

It had been his custom every year to repair and renew 
a part of the thatch of his cottage. He had done so for 
forty-eight years The time of thatching fell towards Mi- 
chaelwas-day, and now rapidly approached ; so that father 
Stilling began to prepare forthe work. Heinrich was ap- 


pointed to reach him the straw, and therefore his going to | 


school was postponed for a week. Margaret aud Maria 


daily held a secret council in the kitchen, respecting the | 


fittest means of restraining him from thatching. Both 
at length resolved to represent the matter to him seriously, 
and to warn himof the danger. They appointed the time 
during dinner for the purpose. 

Margaret therefore brought up a dish of vegetables, on 
which were four pieces of meat, which were laid so that 


tined for. Behind her came Maria with a jug full of 
milk and crumbled bread. Both placed their dishes on 


the table, at which father Stilling and Heinrich already | 


sat in their places, and spoke, with an air of importance, 


of the thatching they intended to commence on the | 


morrow. 

The old man vould not be dissuaded. He 
would not listen to the forebodings of his wife 
and daughter ; and next morning they all rose 
early; and, singing a morning hymn, he began to 
pull down the old thatch. For several days the 
work prospered. ‘The old man became so cheer- 
ful as to seem what the Scotch call fey, under 
the solemn warning. Heclimbed the cherry-tree, 
and began to eat the cherries, throwing down 
loaded twigs to his grandsou. 

“ Flold!” cried his ancient partner, “ lift me up a little, 
Maria, that I may take hold of the lowest boughs. Tinust 
try whether I can also climb up.” It succeeded—she got 
up; Stilling looked down, and laughed heartily, and said, 
“ This may truly be called, having our youth renewed like 
the eagle's.’ ‘There sat the two honest old grey heads in 


the branches of the cherry-tree, and enjoyed once more | 


together the sweet fruits of their youth 5 Stilling was par- 
ticularly cheerful. Margaret descended again, and went 


a 


with Maria to the garden, which was a good way off, | 


down the village. An hour afterwards, Stilling also 
descended, and took a mattock in order to cut sods. For 
this purpose, he went to the end of the orchard, near to 


the wood. = Efeinrica remained opposite the house, sitting 


uoder the cherry-tree; Eberhard came at length again, | 


carrying a large piece of green turf on his head, and bowed 
to Heinrich, looked very grave, and said, “See what a 
vighteap!” Heinrich started, and a tremour pervaded his 
whole soul. 

Father Stilling, meanwhile, ascended the roof with the 
so's. Heinrich was cutting a piece of wood, and whilst 


thus engaged, he heard a noise of some one falling. He | 


looke d toWards the dine °. and blac kness covered his eyes, 
like the night. The kind and dear man lay stretched out 
under the weight of the ladders, his hands folded upon his 
breast, his eyes fixed, his teeth shaking, and all his limbs 
trembling, like a person in a severe frost. 

. * 7 e eo e 


Stilling’s six children were now all sent for, and 


artived betimes on the Thursday morning; they all sat | 
down round his bed, were silent, mourned, and wept. | 


The windows were hung with cloth, and Margaret, very 
resignedly, attended to her household affairs. 

Until the death of her husb wd appeared immediate, she 
seemed equally firm. Then first some tears fell down her 
cheeks, and she stretched hers lf out—for she was a little 
bent by age—lifted up her eyes, and extending her hands 
towards heaven, prayed with the utmost fervourof heart : 
she fetched her breath de eply every time, which she spent 
wont, in low German; but all were full of spirit and life. 
The purport of them was, that her God and Redeemer 





would graciously receive her dear husband's soul, apd 
_ take him to himself in everlasting joy. As she began to 


pray, all her children looked up astonished, sank by the 
bedside upon their knees, and prayed with her jp 
silence. The last mortal blow now arrived—the whol» 
body was convulsej, he uttered a cry, and departed, 
Margaret ceased praying, took her deceased husband's 
right hand, shook it, and said, “ Farewell, Eberhard! we 
shall soon meet again in heaven.”” On saying this, she 
sank upon her knees. All her children fell dowa around 
her. Margaret now wept the bitterest tears, and mourned 
deeply. 

When this worthy German peasant was lowered 
into the grave, his minister, the ill-tempered and 
gruff, but really kind Stollbein, wept big tears,” 
‘Tam grieved for thee, my brother Jonathan,” 
were his frequent words in the pulpit ; and the 


' \ | rane oo we | text he chose for the funeral sermon, was, “ Wel] 
each of them just stood before the person they were ces- | 


done. good and faithful servant ! thou hast been 


faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 


over many ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

By this time our readers will begin to be 
acquainted with the household of Stilling—with 
that stanch enduring German family, among 
whom, ‘for generations, one peaceful day had flowed 
on like another, markeé by few vicissitudes, and 
by much of pure, if homely, enjoyment. 

For upwards of a century, every hatchet, every milk- 
pail, and every other article of household furniture, had 
had its fixed place, and, from long use, had become 


smooth and polished. Each neighbour and friend, froin 


the neighbourhood or from a distance, always found 
everything in its wonted order; and this renders people 
sociable. On entering the house door, the individual felt 
himself at home. 

One of Stilling’s daughters had married a man 


.named Simon, a weaver; and, as another prop 


was wanted for the roof-tree, now that the old 
nian was removed, this pair were invited to live 
in the cottage. 

They caine with their children and furniture, and took 
charge of the paternal inheritance: immediately, every 
thing became strange to Heinrich: they broke down a 
wall of the reom, and built out four feet further into the 
yard. Simon had not 100m enough. He was no Stilling; 
and the oaken table, full of bi. ssing and hospitalitv— 
the honest old table—was obliged to make way for a 
yellow maple one, full of closed drawers; and had its 
place assigned it on the beam behind the chimney.  Hein- 
rich occasionally made a pilgrimage thither, laid him-elf 
down near it on the loft, and wept. Simon found hia 
once in this posture, and said to him, “ Heinrich, what 
ait thou doing here ?” The Jatter answered, “ I am weep- 
ing about the table.” The uncle laughed, and said, 
“ Thou hast good reason to weep for an old oaken board.” 
Heinrich was vexed, and added, “ This handle behind, 


and that foot there, and this work at the handle, was 
made by my grandfather; he that loves him would not 


break it"? Simon was angry, and replied, “ It was not 
large enough for me, and, besides, what should I have done 
with my own?” “ Uncle,” said Heinrich, “ you should 
have placed it here, till my grandmother dies, and the 
rest of us are gone.” 

Meanwhile, everything was changed. The gentle 
breathing of Stilling’s spirit was transmuted into the roar- 


ing of an anxious desire alter money and property- 


Margaret felt this, and her children with her. She retired 
into a corner behind the stove, and there she spent her 
remaining years. .She became entirely blind ; yet this did 
not hinder ber from spinning flax, in which she passed 
her time. 

Wilhelm had a room in Stilling’s house. In it there 


: : stood a bed, in which he slept with his son, and at the 
inan ardent ejaculation. She spoke the words, 2s she was | 


window was a table with the appurtenances of his trade; 
tur as svon as he came from the school, he laboured at bis 
needle. In the morning early, Heinrich took his satchel, 
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in which, besides the necessary schoo!-books, there was a! his whole spirit was prayer, inward peace, and love ‘o 
candwich for dinner, as also the History of the Four | the Almighty, who had made all these things. Some. 
Children of Haymon,” or same other such book, together | times, also, he wished himself a prince, that he might 
oo a shepherd's flute. As sou. a3 he had breakfasted, | build a tewn upon this plain. 
he set off, and when he was outside the village, he took Stilling’s engagement at Zellberg allowed him 
out his cask. and read, whilst walking, or else quavered much time for reading ; oad. im the hones of 3 
come old ballad or other tune upon his flute. In the 4 4 a, 
summer, he went home every evening; but in the winter, worthy honest man, a forester, named Kruger 
he came only on the Saturday evening, and went away he found some rare and precious volumes. Kruger 
again on the Monday morning. This continued four years; | had been the friend of old Stilling ; and he had 
but the last summer, he stayed muc hat home, and assisted two boys of his own whom he wished to educate. 
his father at his trade, or made buttons. Even the road ‘It vave joy to tl » a0 | if thi . ; to » young 
to Florenburg and the school afforded him many a |. . Bars joy tt Be Gpes OF SH = Dore y 6 
Stilline as schoaimaster in his village. He, 
therefore, resolved to take him into his house. 
Heinrich was well pleased with this arrange- 
ment; his father made all the clothes for the 
forester and his family ; and, therefore, was 
best acquainted with them.” 

Young Stilling’s heart leaped tofind here an old 
folioGverman translation of Homer. Virgil he had 
read at school. And, now, let the reader imagine 
this enthusiastic boy reading his Homer, with the 
landscape before him he has thus described :— 


He was now about to leave the Latin school He sat in the school, near two windows, which louked 
towards the east; the school stood on the south side, on 


assist his fz i is trade; and his dislike oe 
toa ” t his father in his trade; and his lislike the declivity of the loftiest hill; around it were planted 
to tailor-craft was certainly at the bottom of his | old birch trees, with snow-white stems. on a verdant lawn, 
longing to become a schoolmaster. Mathematics, | whose dark green leaves trembled continually in the rest- 
dialing, and romances now fully occupied his | 'ess breeze. Towards sun-rise, there was a beautiful 
intervals of leisure; and Stollbien—the cross | Y#!l¢y of meadaws bordered by bushy hills and mountains, 
kind} nist gees } Receasl lowards the south, lay, something lower, the village, be- 
ee eartec miinister—-was sO a ’ poenees hind it. a meadow ; and then a range of fields impercepti- 
with him that he resolved to confirm him at | bly rose, which were terminated by a wood. Towards 
next Easter, and make a schoolmaster of him | the west, and near at hand, was the lefty Giller, with its 


as soon afterwards as possible. He was not | thousand oaks. Here Stilling read Homer in May and 
June, when, besides that, the whole hemisphere is beauti- 


fiiteen when appoi schoolmaster of Zellberg, | < ee - 

oo oe inted schoolmaste f Fs | ful, and rejvices in the strength of its preserver and sup- 
a mountain-village near the summit of the | porter. 
(Giller, in a situation which, in summer, is one of In addition ta this, all his peasants were also naturally 
enchanting beauty. ‘To this place, from his | 4 good sart of people, who continually went pregnant 
native hamlet of Tiefenbach. the road. of two | “ith old tales and narratives, which they brought to light 


+ ; on every occasion. By this means the schoolmaster was 
miles, leads . r ¢ eh . ; ¢ : 
leads directly up through a wood of old nourished with his own element, and disposed to senti- 


oaks and beeches. mentalism. 
In the small villages in that eountry, school is kept At evening,the crev-haired peasants would tell 
trom the first of May till Martinm:; é ONS sntly : rer re] 
ebreaiendienes: ull Martinmas—and consequently | pin legends of the Giller and the Geisenberg, 
through the summer—but only two days in the week, 
namely, Friday and Saturday; and sugh was also the : . — . 
cose at Zellberg. Stilling went thither on the Fritlay Walter Seott learned from living voices in the 
morning at sunrise, and returned on the Saturday even- | Scottish Forest. One of his old songsters was 





pleasant hour. 

We have lingered too long over Stilling’s child- 
haod. Visions of a world of books, of a school, 
in which he should be the master, and even of a | 
pulpit, now began to haunt Heinrich; and he | 
fancied the impulse of God. ‘* I will be quiet,” 
he would say to himself, ‘* He will lead me, 
and I will follow him.” His only childish play 
had been to get ona black apron for a gown, and 
a paper ruff, and preach with gravity and onction 
to all that would hear him. 


and sing him such ballads as John Leyden and 





ny. This walk had for him something indescribable; | named Kraft. They would descend from the 
6g when he ascended the hill, and entered she | heights together, while the brown and piebald 
plain before sunrise, aud saw the sunrising in the distance 5 4 

wtween the bushy hills; before it breathed a gentle | Cows were grazing In the pasture, and the sound 
wind which played with his locks; his heart then melted ; | of their hoarse bells re. echoed hither and thither ; 
ne often wept, and wished to see angels, like Jacob at | the boys ran about in the cardens, and divided 
mia anaim. When he thus stood dissolved in feelings of | their bread butter, and cheese with each other; 
Gelight, he turned about, and saw Tiefenbach lying below Ae eas RM eRe 
in nacturngl xapeur. Te the lett, 0 lores Will dearanded the women were engaged in preparing the cow- 
lruin the Giller, called, der hitzige Stein, and forward, stalls, and the hens fluttered up to their hole > 
to the right, lay, close at hand, the ruins of the Geisen- | the orange and red-brown cock turned himself 
re castle. AML the scenes which had there taken | onee more upon his perch before the hole, and 
Sete bs iy Pd father and his late mather, ang | crowed a good night to his neighbours ; and the 

‘ and himself, then presented themselves 

his soul, like so wany pictures irradiated with the | 
wort glorious light; he stood like one intoxicated, and | descended the wood, their wallets on their backs, 
yielded himself entirely up to his sensations He then and rejojced at the approach of repose, 

looked at the distant prospect: twelve German wiles | Here young Stilling invented several inge- 
~ ube ard, lay the Tauuus, or Feldberg ; near Franctort, nious modes of teaching his mountaineers. lis 
“eht or nine miles westward, lay before him the seven 0 her . 
hills on the Rhine, besides uumberless less celebrated reward of the diligence of his rustic pupils was 
fmibences; but to the north-west, lay a high bill, whose | not golden medals, but telling them stories from 
‘“utmhit almost rivalled that of the Giller, and hid trom | 4]] the books he had ever read—the Bible, his 
me tory prospect of the scene of his future un- | beloved romances, and the tale of the destruction 

| of Troy town, being of the chosen number. 


This was the place where Heinrich could linger for an R43 
wUr together, without being fully conscious of himself; rhis happy state of things was not long to 





burners of charcoal convened together, as they 
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continue. The Rev. Mr Stollbein lived at per- | 


petual feud with his parishioners. He wasa des- 
pot in his parish ; and his vestry, chosen by him- 
self, were his subservient slaves. The sturdy 
Kriiger, in particular, and a few of the leading 


people, detested their minister, and seldom went | 
gentle schoolmaster. 
_ square-shouldered lads, and a dozen gitis of the 


to church, and never partook of the sacrament. 
He was as odious to them as we have sometimes 
seen the minister of a Scottish parish, thrust upon 
the people by the patron, in opposition to their 
wishes. Nor was he more favourable to ‘“ the 
march of mind,” than were some worthy English 
clergymen afew years back. He would have the 
children taught their catechism; but he looked 
upon other things, and arithmetic, in particular, 
asa dangerous innovation, When, therefore, he 
«aw the slates hung round the walls, he flew into 
a passion, and the young schoolmaster wept. 
‘My God! what shall I do? 
hive me teach their children accounts, and your 
reverence will not permit it—whom must I 
obey 7” 


‘J have to command in school matters,” cried | 
the minister, as if he had been a whole presby- | 


tery; “1, not your peasants.” The slates were 
taken down, and placed in a heap behind the stove. 
When Kriiger heard of this visitation, he said 


the devil possessed the minister; this had long | 


been his serious belief ; and now he commanded 
that his girls, as well as his boys, should be taught 
accounts. The result was that the churchwar- 
dens, at the instigation of Stollbein, suspended 
the schoolmaster. Stilling and his pupils wept 
together ; and Kruger, and the people of the 
hamlet, were almost mad, and would have kept 
him on in defiance ; but Wilhelm thought it 
most prudent to yield, and to take home his son. 
So, the Sunday afternoon before Martinmas, the 
poor schoolmaster put his few clothes and books 
into a bag, hung it over his shoulder, and, leaving 
Zcllberg, ascended the heights ; his scholars fol- 
lowed him in troops, weeping; he himself shed 
foods of tears, and bewailed the sweet season he 
had spent at Zellberg. On the Monday morning, 
his father placed him again in his old corner at 
the needle, The trade of a tailor was now doubly 
disysusting to him, after having tasted the sweets 
of keeping school, The only thing that still gave 
lim pleasure, was, to repair his old sun-dials, 
and relate to his grandmother the excellences of 
Hiomer, She seemed pleased with all she heard, 
and even relished it. 

Stilling worked at his trade until about Christ- 
mas, When he was invited to go, as a private 
tuter, for one quarter, to the children of a rich 
farmer, and the neighbouring children. A family 
council was held. Stilling’s grandmother and his 
aunts were against the journey. The place was 
nine leagues off; and we learn much of their sim- 
plicity of manners from his remark, that, perhaps, 
none of the family had been so far from home, or 
so long absent, for a century before, 

The woes of tutors might furnish a goodly 
volume. The poor lad was thrown among a set 
of rude, ill-nurtured boors. The man who was 
to give him board and lodging was named Steif- | 


the needle. 
The people will 


respectable. 
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mann. He was rich in land, oxen, kine, anq 
sheep, goats, and swine, and, moreover, possessed 
a steel foundry. His talk was of these things; anq 
there were no common ideas er topics between 
him and young Stilling. 

Monday morning began the sorrows of the 
About eighteen heavy. 


same mould, surrounded the slender tutor, who 
looked like a Frenchman among as many Pata. 
gonians. They laughed at his rebuke, and mocked 
at his chastisements, while he wept. They played 
off all manner of coarse practical jokes upon him, 
and were abetted in every mischief by Mr Steif. 
mann, Calamities thickened. His father in his 


absence gave him a stepmother; and on Easter 


Monday he once more returned home and resumed 
He continued for some time at 
work ; until, in his seventeenth year, he obtained 
the neighbouring school of Lindorf. Here he 
dined with his employers by turns, and at night 
worked with his father. A complaint was now 
made that Stilling read.and studied in school 
hours, and neglected his scholars, for which there 
was probably some foundation ; but the aged 
clergyman who superintended this school, was 
of a different temper from Mr Stollbein. He 
admonished the youth in kindness. This had the 
best effect on his mind. 

His next employment was more profitable and 
It was a school connected with a 
chapel in the neighbouring village of Preisingen, 


_ which is charmingly situated in a beautiful broad 


valley, and among rich meadows and green hills. 
He was boarded with a rich widow, who, with two 
handsome daughters, lived in the regular, tran- 


_ quil manner of their country ; attending to their 


household affairs, singing songs, and talking with 
their neighbours—more serene in feeling than 
active in intellect. Stilling believed it was his 
good angel that preserved him from falling inlove 
with either of the Miss Schmolls, who, though 
their mother gave him lodgings, would not have 
been permitted to marry either a tailor or a 
schoolmaster. The young ladies were not so 
much indebted to their good angel. One or both 
was disposed to love. Stilling, in the evenings, 
taught his pupils to sing—the delightful and 
nearly universal habit of Germany. 


When the moon glistened so tranquilly and solemnly 
through the trees, and the stars glanced down from the 
azure sky, he went out with his singers to the Preisengen 
hill; they there sat down in the shade, and sang, 80 that 
hill and valley resounded. Husband, wife, and children in 
the village then went out before the door, stood, and listen- 
ed ; they blessed their schoolmaster, went inagain, gave each 
other the hand, and lay down to sleep. He often went 
with his retinue intothe orchard behind Madame Schmoll’s 
house, and then they sang softly and gently, either, “0 
pleasure sweet!” or, ‘“ Jesus is my heart’s delight,” or, 
‘** The night is at the door,” and other beautiful hymns of 
this kind; the two girls then went up into their chamber 
without a light, sat down, and lost themselves in emotion. 
He often found them sitting thus, when he came home, 
and retired to rest; forall the rooms of the house were 10 
common—the schooimaste: had free admittence every 
where. No one was less careful of her dau zhters than 
Madame Schmoll ; and it was fortunate for her, that she 
did not need to be so. When he thus found Maria and 
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Anna with closed eyes, in a dark corner, it went through 
his heart ; he took them by the hand, and said “ How do 


you feel, Maria ?” She then sighed deeply, pressed his | 


hand, and said, “ Your singing delights me!” He then 
frequently responded, ‘ Let us be devout, my dear girls ! 
jn heaven we shall learn to sing properly,” and then went 
hastily away, and retired to rest ; he often felt his heart 
beat, but he heeded it not. Whether the damsels were 
entirely satisfied with being consoled in a future world, 
cannot be exactly ascertained, because they never explained 
themselves on the subject. 

At this place he obtained a few more books in 
the modern German literature, though this was 
certainly before its proper birth. He read his- 
tory and studied mathematics. Shortly after 


this, one of his landlady’s daughters was seized 





AND WANDERINGS, Sry 


own body his place. The history of the petty 
cabal of which he became the victim shews the 
iniquity of local ecclesiastical tribunals, and also 
the strong love of justice inherent in the German 
character. A village Hampden came forward, 
and headed the peasants, whom Stilling, after 
having been violently accused of he knew not 
what, assembled by sounding the bell. 

All the men immediately came together on a green plot, 


near to the chapel. Stilling now related to them circum. 
stantially the whole affair. It was then plainly obvious, 


how the different dispositions of men manifest themselves 


with a love fit, which produced temporary de. | 


rangement. He was deeply concerned, and 
equally divided between compassion and con- 
science. Love and marriage were, in his eyes, 
one; the one without the other, abomination. 
From this state young Stilling was relieved by 
the recovery of the brain-sick loving maiden ; 
but he fell into other trials. In instructing his 
scholars, he had ingeniously invented a method 
of teaching the catechisms by a game some- 
what like cards. The ignorant people became 
outrageous at this profanation ; and the clergy- 
man advised him to resign. This gentleman was 
distantly related to his mother. The advice 
which he gave to the youth is applicable in many 
diferent circumstances. ‘ My dear cousin,’ he 
said, ‘‘ we must not, in the present day, look 
merely to the utility of a thing, but also always 
well consider, whether the means to attain to it 
are approved of by the world; otherwise, we shall 
earn reproach instead of thanks, and contempt 
instead of reward.” 

Fat Madame Schmoll and her daughters wept 
to part with him; and, with his bundle under 
his arm, he once more turned homeward. His 
reception was cold. His father chided and 
upbraided; his step-mother, an honest but very 
worldly-minded woman, did not once loek at 
him, Stilling was again labouring at his trade, 
and in very desponding spirits. His solace 
was composing poetry. If he ever ventured to 
disclose his melancholy inward feelings when his 
father seemed affectionately dispused, Wilhelm 
would smile and say, “ That is something thou 
hast inherited from thy mother—we Stillings 
know nothing of it.” Heinrich would then say 
to himself, “‘ Oh, that she were now alive! she 
would understand me better than any one.” He 
complains that he was surrounded by frigid 


spirits, and his only consolation for some time | yi Jeg 


was in the sympathy of his friend Caspar, an iron- 
founder, a man warm in the cause of religion and 
full of sensibility, who was impressed with a 
belief most flattering to Stilling, that he was 





differently, from one and the same cause; some rages, 
others were splenetic, others again were grieved, wihi-st 
some felt elated at the thing; these latter cocked their 
hats on one side, and cried out, “* The D himself shal! 
not take our schoolmaster from us!" In the midst 
this confusion, a young man ef the name of Reh opt stole 
away, and prepared a letter of attorney at the win; with 
this paper in his hand, he came to the door, and cried ou 
** Whoever loves God and the schoolmaster, let him coms 
hither and sign his name!" On which, the whole troop, 
consisting of about a hundred peasants, went in, and 
signed. Rehkopf, that very same day, went with twenty 
of the peasants to Salen, to the house of the inspector. 

Rehkopf neither knocked nor rang at the door of the 
parsonage, but went straight in, and the peasants after 
him. ‘The footman met them in the hall: ** Good peo- 
ple, where are you going 7?” he exclaimed ; “ wait, IT will 
announce you !* Rehkopf replied, “ Go and fill thy wine 
bottles— we can announce ourselves ;* and thus the whole 
company of thein marched up stairs, and went directly 
into the [nspector’s room. The latter was sitting in his 
arm chair; he had on a damask morning gown, a cotton 
nightcap on his head, and a fine Leyden cap over it; he 
was drinking, at the same time, his cup of chocolate very 
comfortably. Alarmed, he put down his cup, and said, 
** Good God, people! what d’ye want *” 

Rehkopf answered, “ We wish to know whether our 
schoolmaster is a murderer, an adulterer, or a thiet °” 

Meinhold. God forbid! who says he is ? 

Rehkopf. Sir, whether you say it or not, you treat 
him as such. You must either say and prove that he isa 
criminal, and in that case, we will send him away our- 
selves—or you shall give us satisfaction for the insult 
offered him, and in this case we will retain him. 





ol 


Look, 


| here is our authority! 


intended by Heaven for something better than | 
the trade of a tailor. Accordingly, about Christ- | 


mas, he obtained another school. He at this 
time narrowly escaped being involved with a 
rogue, who, under pretence of transmuting metals, 
was a coiner, He could not, however, escape the 
intrigues of the consistory, who wished to dis- 
Miss him, to give the son-in-law of one of their 


| 
| 





Meinhold. Vet me see it. 

The Inspector took it, and laid hold of it as if he 
intended to tear it. Rehkopf stepped up to him, took it 
out of his hand, and said, “ Sir, let that alone, or else, 
God knows! you will ourn your fingers, and I also.” 

Meinhold. What! do you insult me in my own house ¢ 

Rehkopf. As you take it, Sir, insult or not 

The Inspector touched a gentler string, and said, 
‘* Dear people! ye know not what a bad man your school. 
master is—let me act.” 

Rehkopf. That is just what we want to know, whe- 
ther he is a bad man or no. 

Meinhold. 1 have heard terrible things—terrible 
things of the fellow ! 

Rehkopf. Maybe! I have also heard that Mr Inspec- 
tor got beastly drunk, when he lately held visitation at 


Meinhold. What? what? who says so’ Will ye— 

Rehkopf. Wush! hush! I have heard so; Mr Inspec- 
tor judges from hearsay, and so may I. 

Meinhold. Wait, V1 teach you. 

Rehkopf. Sir, you shall teach me nothing ; and, with 
regard to getting drunk, Sir, I stood by when you fell 
down on the other side of the horse, after you had been 
lifted up upon it. We hereby declare to you, in the name 
of the congregation, that we will not let our schoolmaster 
be taken from us, until he is convicted; and so, Good- 
by to vou, 

They then went home together. Rehkopf walked in the 
streets all the evening, coughing and clearing his throat, 
so that all the village might hear him. 
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Stilling now saw himself again involved ja th greatest 
labyrinth: he was quite aware that he would be obliged 
to remove—and what would then await him! 

He submitted to his unjust fate, thanking the 
undaunted Rehkopf for his noble courage. 

He repaired to his mother’s cousin, Mr Gold- 
mann, who, with fatherly kindness, reproved his 
imagined vanity and follies, and gave him a 
friendly lecture on the danger of entertaining 
romantic ideas and expectations. Stilling denied 
the imputed extravagance, and protested he only 
wished to earn his bread ; but Goldmann probed 


him closer. 
“ Listen to me,” he said: ** God abominates nothing 





so much as vain pride, and the ambitious desire of seeing | 
our fellow creatures, who are often better than we, low | 


at our feet. But he loves that man, who, in quietness and 
concealment, labours for the good of mankind, and does 
not wish to become known. Such a one, he, at length, 
by his gracious guidance, brings forward, and places him 
on high. The virtuous man then sits there without the 
risk of being cast down ; and because the burden of such 
elevation oppresses him, he regards all about him as being 
equally good with himself. See, cousin! this is real 
ennobled, amended, or regenerate human nature. [ will 
now prophesy to you, what will become of you. God, 
by a long and painful train of events, will seek to sweep 
away all your vain desires; if he succeeds, you will at 
length, after many severe trials, become a great and happy 
mnan, and an excellent iustrument in the bands of God. 
But if you do not follow his guidance, you will perhaps 
soon soar on high, and experience a dreadful fall, which 
will make the ears of all that hear it to tingle.” 

This is not the ordinary style of conversation, 
bby the kindness of another friend, Heinrich had 
nearly obtained a lucrative situation as the super- 
intendent of a mine belonging to some Princesses 
thereabouts. Their chaplain held this German 
discourse to the young expectant. 

I allow that you hate every canscioys act of infidelity, 
like Satan himself; but there is here a peculiar kind of 
proudent faithfulness required, which you cannot be 
acquainted with, because you bave bad no experience of 
it. For instance, supposing you were placed in such a 
situation ; when, all at once, you were autot money. You 
needed something for your housekeeping ; but had it nat 
yourself, and knew not how to @btain its would you not 
go, under such circumstances, to your emplayer’s cash, 
and take what was needtul ©’ 

“Yes! said Stilling; ‘* that I should do boldly, as 
long as I had any salary due to me. 

* Lagree to that, for tae present,” rejoined Schneeberg ; 
‘bot such a circumstance makes the individual when 
often repeated, bolder, aud he becomes accustamed to it; 
the first year, he is twenty gilders in arrear; the second, 
forty ; the third, eighty; the fourth, two hundred; and 
so on, until he must either run away, or else be treated 
asarogue. Do not think there is no fear of that! — 
Your disposition is kind; and both high and low will 
soon come, Who will perceive it. You will uot be able ta 
do with a single bottle of wine daily, and this article 
alone will take trow you, yearly, a huudred gilders, with- 
out reckoning what belongs to it: the clothes for your. 
self and your household, another hundred. Now, do you 
think you will be able to make ends meet with the re- 
mnaining hundred gilders 2" 

Stilling answered, “* Qoe must avoid that.” 

* Yes!" continued the chaplain, ** that must certainly 
he avoided ; but how will you do so.” ; 

Stilling replied, © | would frankly say to the people 
that Visited wie, Gentlemen, or friends, my circumstances 
do not permit me to offer you wine; with what else tan 
I wait upon you?" 

Mr. Schneeberg laughed ; “ Yes,” said he, “ that would 
do; however, it is more 4 
me! iu , : +s wie be Useful to you 
all your life long, whatever you may eventually be in the 
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workl Let your outward djpess aul deportment in cloth. 


ing, eating, drinking, and behaviour, be always moderate, 


and as a commoner; no one will then require more of 
you than your appearance indicates. When 1 enter 3 
handsomely fyrnished room, and find a man in a costly 
diess, I do not ask long of what rank he is, but I expect 
a bottle of wine and confectionary ; but if I come into g 
moderately furnished room, to a man in the dregs of 
commoner, I expect nothing more than a glass of heer 
and a pipe of tobacco.” ) 

Stilling acknowledged the truth of this statement; he 
langhed, and said, “ This is a lecture I shall never for. 
get.” 

‘© And yet,” continued the chaplain, “ it is more diffi. 
cult to practise than is supposed. The o/d Adam pleases 
himself so easily when the indiyidual gets seme little 
honourable post. Oh, how difficult it then is always to 
remain the old Stilling ! He then takes pleasure in being 
called Mr Stilling, would gladly have also a little lace 
on his waistcoat; and this gradually increases, until the 
man sticks fast, and knows not how to help himself, 
Now, my friend! In one word—l! will do what I can, 
that you may become steward of the mine.” 

Stilling would haye encountered all the hazards 
and temptations of the office; but his cousin 
Goldmann was not so easily satisfied. He did 
not even admire the moral harangue of the 
chaplain. He thought the young man’s safety 
lay in avoiding temptation. 

“ Hear me, cousin!” he said; “all moral sermons are 
not worth a pepper-corn ; the understanding never deter. 
mines our actions when the passions are pretty strongly 
interested; the heart always hangs a cloak about the 
thing, and persuades us that black is white! Cousin, I 
will tell you a greater truth than friend Schneeberg :— 
To him that dies not attain to a strong and ardent love to 
Got, al? moralizing is utterly of no avail. The love of 
(rod alone enables us to become morally good. Let this 
be a memento for you, cousin Stilling; and now [ beg 
yon to give Mr Steward of the mines, his honourable dis- 
mission, and welcome the poor needle with joy, until 
God brings you forth to the light. You will continue 
my dear cousin Stilling, even though you are but a tailor. 
Summa Summarum! 1 will reverse the whole affair as 


| soun as I go to Lahnburg.” 





Stilling, from heartfelt emotion, could not restrain his 
tears. He felt inwardly so happy, that he could not 
express it. “Oh,” said he, “cousin, that is true! But 
from whom shail I obtain strength to resist my devilish 
pride !—One, two, three days—and then [am no wore. 
What will it then avail me to have been a great and re- 
putable man in the world! Yes, it is true! my heart is 
the falsest creature on God’s earth ; I am always think- 
ing my intention is merely to serve God and my neigh- 
bour with my knowledge; and, in reality it is not the 
case! I only desire to be a great man, to climb on high, 
in order solely that I may fall the deeper. Oh, where 
shall [ get strength to overcome myself” 

Goldmann could no longer contain himself. He wept, 
fell upon Stilling’s neck, and said, “ Noble, noble cousin ! 
take courage, God will not forsake such a faithful heart. 
He will be your father.” 

With many such pious exhortations did Gold- 
mann strengthen and console his yourg kins- 
man. Well might he be called a golden man!” 
says Stilling. He was the most upright and 
virtuous man that ever Stilling knew. As he 


' spoke, so he acted. 





On his homeward journey, the unlucky school- 
master resolved in future to stick to his needle, 
and to quiet study, at his leisure hours, and en- 
courage no more vain wishes. 

Hle feared the reproaches of his father, but 


this time he was ». 
Wilhelm sat at his needle, with an apprentice at the 
table. He saluted his father and mother, sat down, and 
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as silent. 
laid down his thimble, folded his arms together, and 


ii 

Me Heinrich ! I have heard everything that has happened 
to thee at Kleefeld; 1 wijl not reproach thee, but this I 
eee clearly, that it is not God's will thou shouldst be 
4 échoolmaster. Therefore, go quietly to work asa tailor, 
and take pleasure in it. There will be still many an 
hour in which thou mayest proceed with thy other 
affairs. : 

He had just entered his twenty-first year ; and 
now there came an unhappy period in the life of 
Stilling. 
now other cuildren to maintain, and he began to 
look upon the misfortunes which kept his son so 

7 


Wilhelm was also silent for a while: at length, | 





His father, always a careful mang, had | able to follow his head. 


poor, as faults, and to fear that he was to turn | 


out a good-for-nothing. In Germany, all the 
schoolmasters practised a trade out of school 
hours, as their maximum of salary was only 


twenty-six rixdollars a-year. They were boarded | 


among the peasants in rotation. But Stilling 
liked study better than his trade. He _ had 
earned no money, his clothes were become very 
shabby ; and his father, and especially his step- 
mother, thought that he was now old and strong 
enough to maintain himself. The child, so ten- 
derly cherished, was now become a man ; and he 
was often harshly treated. Through the whole 
winter, he was obliged to rise at two o'clock in 
the morning to thrash out cornu, though his 
hands were covered with blisters, and his limbs 
trembling from pain and weariness. He began 
to dislike his father’s house, and was glad when 
he could find temporary employment with other 
master tailors. He relates an incident of this 
wretched period of his life, which throws a 
strange light upon the waywardness of the human 
heart, and the curse of poverty—as his father was 
a gould man and an affectionate parent. 

On one ocersion, he returued home after being at work 
ina neiglbouring village, intending to fetch something. 


. . . 2 . 
He thought of nothing unpleasant, and therefore cheer- 


fully entered the room. His father jumped up as soon as 
he saw him, and tried to throw him on the ground; but 
Siilling seized his father with both his arms, held him se 


that he could not move, and looked him in the face with | 


an expression of countenance enough te have rent a rock. 
And, truly, if ever he felt the power of suffering in all 
its violence upon his heart, it was at that period. Wil- 
helm could not bear this look—he sought to tear himself 
loose, but could not move; the arms and hands of his 
sun were like iron, and conyulsively clozed.  “ Father,” 
said he, with a gentle, yet piercing voice—* father !— 
your blood flows in my veins; and the blood—the blood 
of adeparced angel. Provoke me not to anger!—I honour 
you—l love you—but—(here he let his father loose, 
sprang to the window, and exclaimed,) | could cry out 
til the earth shook upon its axis, and the stars trembled.” 
He now again stepped nearer his father, and said with a 
sit voice, “Father, what have I done that is culpable ?” 
Wilhelm put his hands before bis face, sobbed, and wept ; 
but Stilling went into a remote corner of the house and 
cried aloud. 

The next morning early, Stilling packed up his bundle 
and said to his father, “1 will ledve the country, and 
travel as a journeyman tailor; let me go in peace ;"* and 
the tears again flawed down bis cheeks. ‘* No,” said 
“ ilbelm, “1 will not let thee go at present ;"’ and wept 
also, Stilling could pot bear that, and stayed. 


His blind aged grandmother guessed at much 
that was passing in the young man’s heart. 
‘Listen to me,” she would say; “I know it 
happens to thee, Heinrich, as to a travailing 
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woman: with much pain it is that thou must 
bring forth that which thou art to become;” and 
she informed him what his grandfather had fore- 
seen, and told her in the hours when his concern 
for the boy made him sleepless. 

“ Margaret, could I but live to see what would become 
of the boy! I know not—Wilhelm will yet fall into 
difficulties ; as religious as he now is, he will not perse- 
vere in it; be will continue a pious and honest man, but 
he will still have something to pass through; for he 
loves to save, and has a desire for money and property. 
He will marry again, and his infirm feet will then be un- 
But the boy! he loves neither 
money nor property, but only books, and upon these a 
man cannot live who is only a peasant. How the two 
will agree together, | know not; but that the lad will, at 
length, be successful, is certain. If I make an axe, I 
mean to hew something with it: and that for which the 
Lord creates a man, he will also make use of bim !" 

Stilling felt as though he sat in seme dark s.netuary, 
and had heard an oracle; it seemed to him as it he were 
transported out of himself, and from the gloomy sepulchre 
of his grandfather, heard the well-known voice say, 
“ Courage, Heinrich, the God of thy fathers will be with 
thee !”’ 

Such were the foundations of the faith which 
Stilling placed in the future—of that hope of an 
infallible deliverance from every evil and distress 
—which sustained him through all his early trials 
and diftticulties. 

About this time he went to work, for a few 
weeks, with a tailor at Florenburg, during which 
period he enjoyed a delicious tranquil melancholy, 
which he wished might be prolonged for ever. 
This happy state he imputes to the quiet and 
harmony which prevailed in the family. Bu; 
there was another cause. The tailor had a beau- 
tiful daughter, who sung incomparably well, and 
possessed a stock of fine old songs. 

Stilling affirms that he was notin love with 





this girl. He seems, however, to have been 
more in love with her than he ever was with 
| any other woman, But he was a German in the 
calmness of his passions, as much as in his im- 
pulses of faith, his day-dreams and reveries, and 
mild enthusiasm. Lisette and he would sit lor 
| hours together, singing and telling each other 
The story of the poor girl herself forms 
a mast pathetic tale. Even then she had upon 
her the presentiment of a horrible destiny, 
| which Stilling darkly intimates. She probably 
| committed suicide from the shame of public 
| ecclesiastical censure of her frailty.  Stilling 
says of this poor girl :— 

L pass by her history for weighty reasons, and only 
mention, that, a year afterwards she committed a trifling 
and very excusable folly; but this was the first step to 
her fall, and this was the cause of her subsequent painful 
and grievous fate. She was a noble soul, gifted with ex. 
cellent bodily and mental qualities; but a tendency to 
tenderness, joined with something of beauty, was the 
remote cause of her misfortunes. But | believe her re- 
finer will sift and purity her as gold in the fire; and who 
knows, whether she will not eventually shine brighter 
thau her judges, who forbade her to marry, and then, when 
she bigught ito the world a child by bim w whom she 
was betrothed, sentenced her to public Va Pa 8 with the 
mark of an arch-strumpet’ Wo to the legislators, who 
—but [ must restrain myself: I shall not mend the 
matter, but may make it worse, Still another wo with 
a curse. Wo to those youths, who regard a poor girl 
merely as an instrument of lasciviousness ; and eursed 


be he before God and man, who causes a good and prous 


tales. 
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maiden to fall, and afterwards leaves her to perish in 
misery ! 

If the tailors’ daughters of Germany resemble 
poor Lisette, the poets have not far to seek for 
the most sweet and touching subjects of their art. 

We must pass over an unhappy interval in Stil- 
ling’s life, in which he was harassed by poverty, 
and chilled by the unkindness of those around 
him. When in a state bordering on despair, he 
one morning leaped out of bed, exclaiming, ‘ Al- 
mighty God, what must I do '” It was imme- 





diately said to him, as in his soul, ** Get thee | 


out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house, unto a land I will shew 
thee.” His father, who came to visit him in 
sorrow, sanctioned his scheme of leaving the 
country. He saw no other resource for his son, 
though he exclaimed bitterly, ‘“‘ When I reflect 
on thy earliest years, and the joy I promised 
myself from thee—and when thou art gone— 
Stilling’s joy is atan end.” This scene ended by 
Wilhelm saying, “ Heinrich, take leave of no 
one; go where thy Heavenly Father beckons 
thee. The holy angels will accompany thee 
wherever thou goest ; write to me often how it 
fares with thee.” The father hastened away. 
Heinrich settled his few worldly affairs, and 
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sat down on the grass, and gazed on the fine 
town, and the paradisiacai valley in which it lies, 
Sighing from his inmost soul, “ Oh, God, if | 
might but end my days there!” And this 
prayer was granted to the pilgrim and stranger— 
and more also. 

Ambition was stirring again: he longed for 
some better calling among strangers than his 
tailor-craft ; and his pride, or feelings of man. 
hood, were shocked to discover, in passing a 
window, that the tailors hereabouts sat cross. 
legged! No such degradation was inflicted upon 
tailor-man in Stilling’s native province. He 
had never sat at work, but upright upon a chair, 
and before a table! After several fruitless at. 
tempts made to procure genteeler employment, 
Stilling was fain to turn to his craft in Schon. 
berg, consoling himself by the remembered words 


_ of his father, ‘‘ A trade is a valuable gift of God, 


took leave of the graves of his grandfather and | 


mother. 

On the morning of Easter Monday, 1762, he 
packed up his three ragged shirts—a fourth 
was on his back—a pair of old stockings, a night- 
cap, his scissors and thimble, and four rixdol- 
lars, his whole stock of money; and, provid- 
ing himself with a passport, went forth, he 
knew not whither, leaving his route to chance. 
His equipments were a pair of tolerably good 
shoes, black worsted stockings, leather breeches, 


black cloth waistcoat, a middling good brown | 


coat, and a large hat in the fashion of that 
day. At an inn he fell in with some car- 
riers, who gave him information about the roads; 


and has a golden foundation.” On having ob. 
tained work, he prayed heartily to God, thanked 
him for his gracious guidance, slept soundly, 
and rose early to act as journeyman to Mr 
Nagel. He does not tell whether he submitted 
to the cross-legged posture or not ; but, at all 
events, his dexterity, and his amiable and affec- 
tionate disposition, soon gained him the favour 
of his master and the whole family ; and, upon 


the first Sunday, he was enabled to send home 


comfortable tidings of himself; and, in return, 
was exhorted by his father to humility and in- 
tegrity, and the avoidance of unsafe people. 
The tailor’s journeyman first became known 
by playing the organ on the Sunday mornings 
in church, in a style very superior to that of the 
old organist ; or, at least, in a manner which, if 
not more scientific, was much more affecting to 
the audience. Respectable customers, when they 
came to give their orders to Mr Nagel, would 
now converse with his wonderful journeyman, 


_who understood Latin, and used learned quota- 


and, as he heard that the principal route led | 


to Schénenthal, he resolved to go to that town. 
Qn the second day of his pilgrimage, in look- 
ing back, he in the distance the heights 
of the Giller and Geisenberg castle, and wept 
as he sat on the turf gazing upon those beloved 
and familiar objects, and poured forth his tender 
and pious feelings in poetry. 


BAW 


tions as he plied the needle. As he bec: me 
better known, he was more and more beloved. 
This, indeed, was his good fortune at all times. 

The tailor of Schonberg and his household 
give us a very pleasing idea of the lower orders 
of Germany ; and so, indeed, does almost every 


‘humble household to which we are introduced 


The wanderings of Stilling at this time reveal | 


much of the sincere, faithful, enthusiastic, pious, 
and hospitable character of his countrymen; and 
we find many natural traits of their domestic 
manners, for which we would look in vain in 
works of loftier name. In many a humble home, 
he was kindly entertained. ‘The inmates would 
tell him their history, and he would return that 
confidence. They would sing their hymns toge- 
ther, accompanied by the harpsichords to be 
found in the small public-houses, and even in the 
cottages of the peasants; and then they would 
part like old friends, ° 

On the last day of his journey, as it pro: ed, 
after climbing a hill, he obtained a Piscah-view 
of Schooenthal, the bourne of his hopes. He 


‘ 


by Stilling. On Sunday mornings they attended 
church; but, in the afternoon, the assembled 
family went up to a pleasant apartment at the 
top of the house, commanding a delightful pros- 
pect. Here they read (out of an old black letter 
folio, adorned with cuts, which Mrs Nagel had 
inherited) of the Wars of the Netherlands, and 
the adventures of Prince Maurice of Nassau, and 
Stilling would lecture, and comment, and narrate. 
In the evening, the master and the journeyman 
would walk to an eminence, commanding a view 
of the distant Rhine, and of a charming country ; 
and there they would pour out their souls in 
cordial intimacy. Stilling, at this period, seemed 
perfectly happy and tranquil, and also gently 
excited. He now underwent that peculiar change 
which we shall best describe in his own language. 
It is as remarkable as Cowper's relieving 
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dream. He had been working at his trade for 
thirteen weeks, and he affirms that he was 
neither ashamed of it, nor had he any particular 
desire to forsake it, when this hour came :— 


At the end of that time, about the middle of June, he 


went one Sunday afternoon, through a street in the town 
of Schonberg ; the sun shone pleasantly, and the sky was 

rtially covered with single clouds ; he was neither medi- 
tating deeply, nor had he anything else of a particular 
nature in his thoughts. He accidentally looked upwards ; 
and with this look an unknown power penetrated his 
soul; he felt inwardly happy, his whole body trembled, 
and he could scarcely keep himself from sinking to the 
ground. From that time, he felt an invincible inclination 
tolive and die entirely to the glory of God, and the good 
of his fellow-men ; his love to the father of men, and to 
the divine Redeemer, as well as to all men, was at that 
moment so great, that be would gladly have sacrificed his 
life, had it been required. He felt, at the same time, an 
irresistible impulse to watch over his thoughts, words, and 
works, that they might all be useful, agreeable, and ac- 
ceptable to God. He made, upon the spot, a firm and 
irrevocable covenant with God, to resign himself hence- 
forth entirely to his guidance, and cherish no more vain 
wishes; but, if it should please God that he should con- 
tinue a tradesman ali his life long, he would willingly 
and joyfully assent to it. 

He, therefore, turned about, and went home, and told 
no one of this circumstance, but continued as he was be- 
fore, except that he spoke less, and more cautiously ; which 
made him still more beloved. 

This circumstance is a real truth. I leave it to men of 
genius, philosophers, and psychologists, to make what 
they please of it; I am well aware what it is that converts 
a man,and so entirely changes him. 


But Stilling had not got out of the furnace. 
He was tempted by an offer to become tutor in 
the polished family of a wealthy manufacturer. 
In defiance of those premonitory warnings, with 
which he was furnished upon all occasions, and 


of the whispers of conscience, he accepted of | 


this unhappy engagement—the serpent suggest- 
ing “ Hath God, indeed, determined that thou 
shouldst remain eternally at the needle and bury 
thy talents?” Poor Stilling had never been so 
far out of his element in his whole life, as in the 
refined family of Mr Hochberg. The mortifica- 
tions which Crabbe underwent in Belvoir Castle, 
inearly life, and which haunted him like demons to 
its close, could not have been more bitter. The 
house was elegant ; the children, dressed in scar- 
let, as hussars, seemed like princes; the lady 
was beautiful, and splendidly attired ; but the 
forms of politeness were, above all, overwhelm- 
ing to the embarrassed rustic tutor. The child- 
ren were ordered to kiss his hand on his arrival ; 
and he knew not which way to hold it out to 
them. Though the spirit of true politeness ani- 
mated the manners of Stilling, he had never made 
a bow in his life. A frank verbal salutation, and 
a shake of the hand, was all the length he could 
go; and he still spoke the rude dialect of his na- 
tive province. The eight gilders he had recently 
earned by his needle had not gone far in improv- 
ing his exterior, as a pair of shoes, a hat, and a 
shirt, made improvements more substantial than 
visible. His account of his first interview with 
Hochberg, the merchant-prince, and a very great 
man, who spoke French, is exceedingly graphic. 
On entering the room, the haughty merchant 





looked at the tutor as great princes look at all 
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sorts of small people, and Stilling was more em. 
barrassed than when, nine years afterwards, he 
stood in presence of the Grand Duke of Baden, 

After this look, Mr Hochberg nodded at 
Stilling, and said, “ Serviteur, Monsieur !" 

Stilling immediately collected himself, bowed 
as well as he could, and said, “ Your servant, 
worthy Sir!” 

To confess the truth, he had studied for an 
hour over this compliment ; but, as he could not 
know beforehand what Hochberg would say fur- 
ther, there was an end to it, as well as to his 
dexterity. Mr Hochberg paced the room a few 
times ; he then looked at Stilling again, and said, 
‘Are you resolved to serve with me as prece)- 
tor?” 

Such an examination ensued as Dominie Samp- 
son might have undergone in his youth, in much 
the same manner. Stilling fancied the salary of 
twenty-five gilders rather small for so great a 
man as Hochberg to give; but he made no 
objection. How to eat his meat, and drink his 
drink, became a matter of deep concernment to 
the preceptor of so polished a family. But he 
was anxiously observant ; and, when alone in his 
chamber, diligently practised bowing and genteel 
behaviour, and hoped that his present situation 
might at least be a school of politeness. 

His mereantile patrons misht have conquered 
their dislike to his rusticity, but they could not 
forgive his want of dress. At first they fancied his 
trunks were to follow him ; but when no luggage 
appeared, and the old suit became shabbier and 
shabbier every day, their manners wholly changed. 
They locked up everything in his presence, as if 
they thought him athief; they insulted him by 
obvious suspicion of his honesty, banished him 
from their own presence, and made him a prisoner 
in the little school-room. Save on Sunday, he 
now had no moment of tine to himself, and his 
clothes were become so bad that he could not 
appear in chureh, nor was he allowed time to 
repair them. 

A three-headed hell-hound was now literally 
let loose upon poor Stilling—extreme poverty, 
continual confinement, and mistrust and con- 
tempt. His extreme wretchedness for sume 
months at this time seems to have almost impuair- 
ed his reason. He fell into a state of horrible 
despair. He felt that God had forsaken him, and 
became subject to every variety of fantastic 
misery. When he had been some months in this 
wretched condition, the Christmas holidays afford- 
ed him an interval of leisure to mend his clothes ; 
and he, for once, ventured to church. At the 
conclusion of the service, the clergyman hastened 
after him and said, “Come, Tutor, you shall dine 
and spend the afternoon with me.” These fes 
words of kindness produced a revulsion in his 
whole being. After dinner, the minister began to 
speak of his situation, “and that so powerfully 
and emphatically that Stilling did nothing but 
weep aloud, and all that sat at table wept with 
him. This excellent man read in his soul what 
was the matter with him: he impressively assert- 


ed, that all the sufferings he had hitherto en- 
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dured had been only purifying fires, by which | 
eternal love sought to put away his pride, and to 
make him meet for some peculiar purpose—that 
his present painful situation had been allotted him 
for the same reason, and it would not be long, 
before the Lord would graciously deliver him ; 
and similar consolations of the kind, which re- 
freshed the parched soul of poor Stilling, like a | 
cool dew.” 

Stilling dragged out a miserable life in this 
heartless household, until the middle of April, 
when, one morning, all at once, the spell was 
suddenly broken, and by one of his characteristic 
impulses, he was led to burst from his prison. He 
packed up his rags, and threw them with his hat 
from the window, then walked out of the house, 
picked up his bundle and his hat, cut a stick in 
a thicket, and wandered onwards over hill and 
dale, in a state of stupor, and yet tasting tie 
sweets of freedom, though without a farthing in 
his pocket. He had neither received nor asked 
for any part of his salary. Let us hope that these 
inhuman, though polite and wealthy people, lived 
tu read his account of his sufferings under their 
roof. 

His adventures at this time justify the strong 
reliance which he ever placed in Providence for 
deliverance in his worst extremities. This was the 
first day of his life in which he had been brought 
to test the promise that “ bread should be given, 
and that water should be sure.” “ I am,” thought 
Stilling, “ as much God’s creature as the bird 
that sings in the trees, and always finds its food.” 
The spirit of good sense lurked among those 
who so often sent whispers into his soul. While 
reflecting on his destitute condition, and trusting 
in the promises of God, he felt as if some one 
whispered him—‘ Go into that town and seek a 
master ;" and, at the same moment, he discovered 


that his thimble and his scissors were in his 
pocket without him knowing it. The unknown 
town he was looking at was Waldstatt ; and there 
he found Mr Isaac, a tailor, from his native pro- 
vince, who proved a friend in need, and in very 
deed. Providence had again led him back among 
pious, hospitable, and kind people. The tailor, 
and his journeyman and apprentice, worked from 





house to house in town and country; and their 
employers would smoke their lony pipes, and 
talk with them familiarly and as equals en reli- 


pious subjects, 


One day they were working with 
the bailiff, who was also the baker, a respect- 
able and intelligent man; and as he smoked his 
pipe he unfolded his creed :— The idea that I 
form to myself of the spirit of Christ is, that of 
an omnipresent power, which everywhere seeks 
entrance into the hearts of men, in order to 
change every soul into its own noture ; now, the 
further any one is from God, the more estranged 
is he from this spirit. What dost thou think of 
it, brother Isaac ?” We shall love tailors the 
better all our lives, for the many noble specimens 
of that craft to whom Stilling has introduced us ; 
though we rather fear they are a class very 
opposite, indeed, to those dashing fashioners who, 
in London or at Oxford, run up long bills with | 











spendthrifts and minors. Stilling had not heen 
working many days with Mr Isaac, when that 
generous man, in the most delicate manner, pro. 
posed to improve his wardrobe, first inquiring 
what he wanted most. That done, “he imme. 
diately rose up, and fetched some beautiful violet. 
coloured cloth for a coat, a fine new hat black 
cloth for a waistcoat, stuff for an under-waist. 
coat, and trousers, and a pair of good fine stock. 
ings; the shoemaker had orders to measure him 
for a pair of shoes, and his wife made him six 
new shirts: all this was ready in a fortnight, 
His master then put one of his walking sticks in 
his hand; and Stilling was now better clothed 
than ever he had been in his life before. ‘ Blessed 
be thy ashes,” he cries, ‘‘ thou friend of Stilling, 
where thou liest and reposest! When once the 
words shall resound over a flaming world: ‘J 
was naked, and ye clothed me!’ then shalt thou 
also lift up thy head, and thy glorified body will 
shine seven times more brilliantly than the sun 
«na summet’s morning!” At a later period, 
Stilling acted as chief inourner at his friend’s 
funeral, and he was the guardian of the worthy 
man’s children, 

It was the custom with Mr Isaac and his jour. 
neyman to visit much on the Sunday, among the 
religious people in the surrounding country, re. 
turning either in the evening or on Monday 
morning. Stilling gives a charming description 
of those rural excursions, and of the many excel- 
lent characters in humble life to whom he was 
introduced. 

We must again pass over a long period of 
Stilling’s life. He became a tutor and clerk in 
the family of Spanier, an iron-founder, and a 
widower ; and in this situation he remained for 
nearly seven years. During this time, he acquired 
a knowledge of the French language, and after- 
wards of Greek and Hebrew. He also read 
medical books, and works of science, and met 
with many well-disposed persons—ecclesiastics 
and others—anxious to facilitate his acquisition 
of knowledge. He was occasionally sent to 
travel on Mr Spanier’s business ; and when en- 
gaged in such ebjects, he first visited his home. 
There appears to have been very little travel- 
ling indeed in Germany in those days. The next 
province was then often as little known as is the 
interior of Africa to a modern European. Com- 
mercial travellers went on foot ; and, on his first 


journey, so desirous was Stilling of seeing his 


home, that, in one day, he accomplished twelve 
German leagues. He was now grown tall and 
He was also well dressed, and wore 

The pride and joy with which his 


handsome. 
hair-powder, 


aunts received him, the civility of his step- 


mother, and the tenderness of his father, are all 
beautifully described ; but his interview with his 
ayed and bed-ridden grandmother affects us some- 
what like the blended simplicity and pathos of 
Scripture narratives. She lay in a neat little bed 
near the stove. 

Stilling ran to her, took held of her hand, and said, 
with tears in his eyes, “ How are you, my dear grand- 
mother? It iejuices my soul to see you again” She 
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strove to raise herself up, but sank powerless back again. | brity, and also some small fees. 


« Ah!” cried she, * I can still hear and feel thee, before 
my bed—come nearer to me, that I may feel thy face!" 
Stilling bent himself towards her; she felt his forehead, 
his eves, nose, and mouth, his chin and cheeks. In > 
this, her stiff fingers came in contact with his hair, an 
che felt the powder. “ So," said she, “ thou art the first 
of our family that has worn powder, but be not the first 
to forget integrity and the fear of God! Now,” continued 
she, “ I can form an idea of thee, as though I saw thee ; 
tell me now, how it has fared with thee, and how it now 
eoes with thee.” Stilling related everything briefly and 
pointedly. When he had finished, she began as follows, 
« Listen to me, Heinrich! Be humble and devout, and it 
will go well with thee; never be ashamed of thy descent 
afd thy poor friends, however gredt thou mayest be in 
the world. He that is low, may become great by humi- 
hitr, and he that is high may become low with pride; 
when Lam once dead, it is all one what I have been in 
the world, if I have only lived as a Christian.” 

Stilling was obliged solemnly to promise this, both by 
word, and by giving her his hand; and after he had con- 
versed with her for some time longer, he took a hasty 
leave of her. His heart pained him ; for he knew that he 
should not see her again in this life; she was on the 
borders of the grave ; but she took him by the hand, held 
him fast, aud said, * Thou art in haste—God be with thee, 
my child! I shall see thee again before the throne of 
God !” He pressed her hand and wept. She perceived it, 
and continued, “ No! weep not over me! it goes well 
with me. I heartily commend thee into the fatherly hands 
of God; may he bless thee, and preserve thee from all 
evil! Now, go in God’s name!” Stilling tore himself 
loose, and hurried out of the house. Some days after, died 
Margaret Stilling. She lies buried at Florenburg with her 
hreband. 

One of his mysterious turns of fortune shewed 
Stilling that the profession for which Providence 
had always designed him, and for which all his 
trials and sufferings had been preparatory, was 
medicine. The idea was one day incidentally 
suggested by his friend and employer, Spanier ; 
and his vocation was at once determined. He 
blessed God for having, by the lips of Spanier, 
made known his will, and ran up to his bed- 
chamber and besought the Father of Men to lead 

mi the shortest way to the attyinment of his 
object. 

A pious old Catholic priest possessed some 
secrets in simples and in chemistry, but especi- 
ally in the cure of diseases of the eyes. 
good man was very anxious to leave his secret 
knowledge in worthy keeping, and that the poor 
might benefit by his discoveries. He, therefore, 
gave his manuscripts to young Stilling, whom he 
knew only by character. When Stilling visited 
him, he accompanied him so far back on his 
journey, and looking up to Heaven at parting, 
took him by the hand, saying, “ The Lord, the 
Holy One, the Omnipresent, make you, by his 
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One day he was 
sent fur to Rosenheim, by a Mr Friedenberg, a 
merchant, one of whose sons was thtéatened with 
blindness. Here we are presented to a delight- 
ful German family of the middle rank. The 
merchant dwelt in his own neat handsome house, 
which he had lately built for himself. Order, 
cleanliness, and neatness, without magnificence, 
prevailed in every part of it. Stilling Was pleased, 
and felt that he could live there. But, on entering 
the parlour, and seeing Mr Friedenberg himself, 
with his consort, and nine handsome well-made 
children, who presented themselves, one after the 
Other, in neat and elegant, but not expensive, 
clothing, every face beaming with truth, integrity, 
and cheerfulness; he was quite in an ecstasy, 
and wished, in reality, to dwell for ever with 
these people. There was no bustle nor hurry to 
be seen, but an efficient activity, the result of 
harmony and good will. 

Mr Friedenberg, in a friendly manner, offered 
him his hand, and invited him to dinner. Stil- 
ling accepted the offer with pleasure. On con. 
versing with these peopie, he immediately per- 
ceived an inexpressible harmony of spirit; all 
of them instantaneously became fond of Stil- 
ling, and he also loved them all above measure, 
His whole conversation with Mr and Mrs 
Friedenberg was entirely upon religion and true 
godliness, which was the chief and sole concern 
of these people. 

With this family, Stilling soon 
became intimate ; he visited them every Sunday; 
and here he fuund his wife. His love, wooing, 
and marriage, are, we think, perfectly original, 
and also thoroughly German. 


congenial 


Mr Friedenberg had a daughter, who was the eldest of 
his children, and about that time in her twenty-first year. 
This young lady had loved quietness and retirement from 
het youth; and she was therefore reserved towards all 


| strangers, particularly when they were better dressed than 


The | 


Holy Spirit, the best of men, the best of Christi- | 


ans, and the best of doctors [” 
Kissed each other, and parted. 
Stilling shed tears at this separation, and 
thanked God for this excellent friend. 
to travel ten leagues to Mr Spanier’s: this he 
accomplished the same day, and arrived at home 
in the evening, heavily laden with books. 
Stilling was now in his thirtieth year. Thus 
¥as given his first diploma. He began to practise 
4» an oculist, upon the faith of the priest's instruc- 


tions and prescriptions; and obtained some cele- 


On which they 


He had | 


—_ — 


' 
| 


she was ascustomed to. Her whole occupation, from her 
youth up, had consisted in becoming domestic employ - 
and the in the 
religion, according to the evangelical Lutheran confession, 
together with reading and writing ; in a word, she was a 
pretty agreeable young girl, who had never been arty 
where in the world, so as to be able to live according to 
the fashion, but whose good disposition richly recom. 
pensed for all these insignificant trifles, in the estimation 
of a man of integrity. 

Stilling had not particularly remarked this young lady 
in preference to the other children of his triend ; he telt 
within him no impulse to do se. 

This amiable girl was called Christina; she had been 
for some time very ill, and all the physicians doubted of 
her recovery. Now, when Stilling came to Rosenheim, 
he inquired after her as the daughter oft his friend; bnt 
as no one gave him an opportunity of visiting her in her 
apartment be did not think of it, 

That evening, however, after the christening of a child 
was over, for which Stilling stood godfather, Mr Frieden. 
berg filled his long pipe, and said, “ Will it be agreeable 
to you, for once, to visit my sick daughter? 1 wish to 
know what you will say of her. You have already more 
knowledge of diseases than many.’’ Stilling consented, 
and they went up stairs into the invalid’s chamber. She 
lay in bed, weak and poorly; yet still she had much 
cheerfulness of spirit. She raised herself up, gave Stit- 
ling her hand, and asked him to sit down. Both att 
down, therefore, at the table pear the bed. Christina did 
not now feel ashamed in the presence of Stilling, but 


ments, necessary instruction Christian 
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conversed with him on a variety of religious topics. She 
became very cheerful and sociable. She was often sub- 
ject to attacks of a serious nature; hence some one was 
obliged to sit up with her all night ; another reason for 
which, also, was because she could not sleep much. 
When they had sat awhile with her, and were about to 
leave her, the sick damsel requested her father's permis- 
sion for Stilling to sit up with her that night, along with 
her elder brother. Mr Friedenberg willingly consented, 
but with the condition that Stilling had no objections to 
it. The latter was glad to shew this piece of friendship 
to the patient as well as to the family. 

About one o’clock in the night, the invalid requested 
her two companions to be quiet a little while, as she 
thought she should be able to sleep. Accordingly, they 
were so. Young Mr Friedenberg, meanwhile, stole down 
stairs, in order to prepare some coffee; but continuing 
absent some time, Stilling began to nod in his chair. 
About an hour after, the patient again began to move. 
Stilling drew the curtains a little asunder and asked her 
how she had slept? She answered, “I have lain in a 
kind of stupor. I will tell you something, Mr Stilling! 
I have received a very lively impression on my mind of a 
subject, which, however, I must not mention to you till 
another time.” At these words, Stilling was powerfully 
struck ; he felt, from head to foot, a trepidation he had 
never before experienced, and, «|! at ounce, a beam of light 
penetrated through his soul |i'.« lightning. It was evi- 
dent to his mind what the will of God now was, and 
what the words of the sick maiden signified. With tears 
in his eyes, he arose, bent over the bed, and said, “I 
know, dear miss, what impression you have received, and 
what the will of God is.” She raised herself up, stretched 
out her hand, and replied, “Do you know it ?’’ Stilling 
put his right hand into hers, and said, “ May God in 
Heaven bless us !__-we areeternally united!”’ She answered, 
* Yes! eternally so!” Her brother now came and brought 
the coffee, placed it upon the table, and all three partook 
of it. 

In some countries, Christina’s sick vigil might 
have looked like a stratagem. Here all was 
sincerity and good faith. The lover was now in 
fearful perplexity; but the father and mother 
were found more favourable than he had dared 
to hope. He wrote a long letter explanatory 
of his precipitance. At the next visit, Christina 
was in the parlour: there was a satisfactory ex- 
planation, and the lovers once more bound them- 
selves to inviolate fidelity in a close embrace, 
and to an upright deportment before God and 
man. But Stilling had yet to study for his pro- 
fession, and he was as poor as ever. Of the 
small salary he had earned with Spanier, what 
could be spared from clothing had always been 
laid out in books, But his guiding motto had 
ever been JenovaAn sinerH—and his Provider 
was as powerful as ever. Friedenberg proved 
the most generous and disinterested of friends, 
and many individuals were stirred up to contri- 
bute towards the expense of supporting the young 
man at the University of Strasburg. His be- 
trothed, sickly as she was, and in weak spirits, 
declared herself willing to part with him for a 
time, for so rational a purpose ; and his own firm 
confidence—“ that God begins nothing without 
terminating it gloriously”’—was never shaken. 

. At length the day of his departure approached ; 
Christina swam in tears, and occasionally fainted 
away, and the whole house was troubled. 

; Phe last evening, Mr Friedenberg and Stil- 
ling sat together alone. The former could not 
refrain from weeping. He said, with tears, to 
Stilling—*< My dear friend! 1 am heartily con 





cerned about you ; how gladly would I provide 
you with money if I were able! I began my 
business and manufactory with nothing, and | 
am now just in a situation to maintain myself 
respectably ; but were I to bear the expense of 
your studies, I should quite lose ground again, 
Besides this, 1 have ten children, and what I do 
for the first, I owe to all.” 

«<* Hear me, my dear friend,’ answered Stil. 
ling with a cheerful courage and a joyful mien— 
‘I do not wish for a farthing from you ; believe, 
assuredly, that He who was able to feed so many 
thousand people in the desert with a little bread, 
lives still, and to him I commit myself—He will 
certainly find out means. Do not you, therefore, 
be anxious—‘ the Lord will provide.’ ”’ 

The extraordinary manner in which Stilling 
was frequently rescued from the very extremity 
of distress, and enabled to pursue his studies, 
does, indeed, look like the direct interference of 
a special Providence in his behalf. But his lot 
was happily thrown among the ministersof a bene. 
ficent Providence, and he had the natural art of 
making friends. In travelling to Strasburg, he 
met with a merchant whom he had formerly 
known, who invited him to supper, and after- 
wards inquired :—* Tell me, my friend, where 
do you get your money tostudy with?” Stilling 
smiled, and‘answered, ‘ I have a rich Father in 
heaven—he will provide for me.” Mr Leibmann 
looked at him, and continued, “ How much have 
you at present?” Stilling answered, “ One rix- 
dgllar—and that is all.” “So,” rejoined Leib- 
mann ; “I am one of your father’s stewards ; I 
will therefore now act the paymaster.” On this 
he handed over thirty-three rixdollars to Stil- 
ling, and said, ‘“‘ I cannot at present spare more ; 
you will find assistance everywhere. If you are 
subsequently able to return me the money, well 
—if not, it is no matter.”—Stilling felt warm 
tears in his eyes. 

The same friend continued his kindness to the 
absent student. Once a considerable sum was 
unexpectedly received, after Stilling’s faith had 
suffered a severe trial, and when he was at the 
end of his means, and deep in debt. The order 
was for three hundred rixdollars. 

He laughed aloud, placed himself against the 
window, cast a joyful look towards heaven, and 
said, ‘“‘ Thisis only possible to Thee, thou Almighty 
Father! May my whole life be devoted to Thy 
praise !” 

At Strasburg, he became an eager and most 
industrious student, and a favourite with the 
professors. He got intimate with several in- 
dividuals afterwards distinguished in German 
literature. A friendly surgeon, named Troost, 
from Schénenthal, took care of him, and intro- 
duced him to the Tuble d’hote. They watched 
the entrance of about twenty persons, as they 
saw them enter one after another. In particular, 
there came one into the room, very briskly, with 
large bright eyes, beautiful forehead, and hand- 
some figure. This person attracted the eyes of 
Mr Troost and Stilling ; the former said to the 
latter, “ What a fine looking man!” Stilling 
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was of the same opinion ; however, he thought 
that they both would have much trouble with 
him, because he looked upon him as a wild young 
fellow: this he inferred from the freedom of 
manner assumed by the student ; how-ver, Stil- 
ling was mistaken. Meanwhile, they heard this 
remarkable individual was called “ Gortne.” 

This GoerHe became fond of Stilling. He it 
was that directed his attention to polite litera- 
ture, and made him acquainted with Shakspeare, 
Ossian, Fielding, and Sterne. Stilling thus, as he 
expresses it, made a transition “out of nature 
‘ato nature.” In this winter he first saw Herder, 
whom he found a more congenial spirit than 
Goethe. From him, he says, he received an 
impetus to an eternal movement. He became 
the member of a society of young people, who 
associated for the cultivation of polite literature. 
Attempts were made by the sceptics among them 
to shake his religious belief; but the strong 
antidote was within. His coaclusions are irre- 
sistible. 

« He who so obviously hears the prayers of men, and 
guides their destiny so wonderfully and visibly, must, 
beyond dispute, be the true God, and his doctrine the 
word of God. Now, I have ever adored and worshipped 
Jesus Christ, as my God and Saviour. He has heard me 
inthe hour of need, and wonderfully supported and suc- 
coured me. Consequently, Jesus Christ is incontestibly 
the true God, his doctrine is the word of God, and his 
religion, so as he has instituted it, the true religion.” 

This inference, indeed, was of no value to others, but 


it was perfectly sufficient for him, to defend him from all 
doubts. 


In the month of May, Stilling received a letter 
from his father-in-law elect, informing him of 
the serious indisposition of his betrothed, and 
throwing him upon God and his own feelings. 
“ Your dear Christina,” he wrote, “‘ would gladly 
see you once more in the world ; but what shall 
I say to or advise you? I can write no farther, 
for the tears flow so rapidly upon the paper. Oh, 
God, thou knowest me, and that I will willingly 
pay the expenses of the journey! but I dare not 
advise you. Ask advice of the true Counsellor to 
whom | heartily commend you.” 

Stilling flew with this letter to his friend Goethe. 

“ Thou poor Stilling!” he said, and went back 
with him to his lodging ; another true friend, to 
whom Stilling related his misfortunes, also ac- 
companied them. Goethe and this friend packed 
up what was needful in his portmanteau—another 
inquired for an opportunity for him. 

Stilling found his betrothed in much better 
health than he had expected. Their engagement 
was now generally known; and their mutual 
friends advised Friedenberg to let them be 
married, The ceremony was accordingly per- 
formed at the bedside of Christina, in the 
presence of Troost, the surgeon, and Mr Dinkler, 
a physician in Schénenthal, who had heard Stil- 
ling’s history, and conceived a warm affection 
for him. These gentlemen were so little jealous 
*! rivalship, that they proposed he should settle 
in the same town with them as a medical prac- 
titioner, In the meanwhile, the old doctor 
undertook to watch over Christina’s health while 
her husband finished his studies. 
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On returning to Strasburg, his first visit was 
to Goethe.—‘‘ The noble young man started up 
on seeing him, fell upon his neck, and kissed 
him. ‘Art thou here again, my good friend !’ 
exclaimed he ; ‘ and how is thy intended ?’ Still- 
ing answered, ‘ She is my intended no longer ; 
she is now my wife.’ ‘Thou hast done well,’ 
replied the former—‘ thou art an exeellent 
fellow.’ They spent the remainder of the day 
entirely in cordial conversation, and in narrat- 
ing what had occurred, 

“ The well-known and gentle Lenz had also 
arrived there. His pleasing writings have ren- 
dered him celebrated. Goethe, Lenz, Leose, and 
Stilling, now composed a kind of circle, in 
which every one felt happy, who was able to feel 
what is good and beautiful. Stilling’s enthusiasm 
in the cause of religion, did not prevent him 
from cordially loving such men as thought more 
freely thanhimself, if they were only not scoffers.” 

But one more trait of German character, and 
we shall have done with this almost bewitching 
autobiography. A great deal of money was re.. 
quired before Stilling could pass his examina- 
tion—a very great deal for that country and 
time. He was compelled to write home. His 
father-in-law was startled by the amount requir- 
ed. “ Atthe dinner table, he thought he would put 
his children to the test. They were all present, 
great and small. The father began :—‘ Child- 
dren, your brother-in-law requires still so much 
money: what think you—would you send it to 
him if you had it?’ They all answered unani- 
mously, ‘Yes! even were we to take off our 
clothes and pledge them!’ This moved the 
parents even to tears, and Stilling vowed them 
eternal love and fidelity, as soon as he heard of 
it.” The money was sent; Stilling passed his 
examination with great applause ; hastened back 
to Rosenheim, and was met at Cologne by his 
father-in-law and his young brothers-in-law, 
who led the Doctor home in triumph. His 
Christina was up stairs in her room. She lay 
with her face upon the table, and wept aloud. 
Stilling pressed her to his breast, embraced, and 
kissed her. He asked her why she wept? 
‘Oh,’ answered she, ‘I am weeping because I 
have not power sufficient to thank God for all 
his goodness.’ ” 

On the first medical promotion at Strasburg, 
he received, through a notary, his doetor’s di- 
ploma, and this was the conclusion of his acade- 
mical course. His family, in the province of 
Salen, heard all this with rapturous joy ; and 
Wilhelm Stilling wrote, in his first letter to him 
at Schénenthal, “It is enough that my son Jo. 
seph liveth ; I must go down and see him before 
I die.” 

On the Ist of May 1771, Stilling went into 
his new house with his wife, and began to exer- 
cise the duties of his profession. And here we 
may properly conclude our notice of his cutp- 
HOOD, YouTH, and wANpgERINes, Truth is said to 
be more wonderful than fiction. It is also nobler. 
We need not again remind the reader, that what- 
ever in this work is tender, affecting, and gene- 
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rvuus—warm in feeling, and exalted in faith—is 


also strictly true; that such were the genuine 
sentiments of peasants, charcoal burners, tailors, | 


pediars, poor sehoolmasters, aud rural medival 
practitioners ;, that, this is a, faithful transcript 
of humble German Jife.; and that Professor Stil- 
ling, the central figure, would lose all the effect 
and beauty.of relief, without the group of rela- 
tives and friends by whom he has surrounded 
himself. ' ; 

Let us conclude with hearty thanks to Mr 
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| Jackson, who has given us a book from the Ger. 


man, which ought to become extensively popu. 
lar, and which, we trust, will long continue to 
be admired by English readers, from its delight. 
ful affinity with all that, is felt to be the finer 
parts of our best national characteristics. That 
it gives us, more ,information concerning the 
habits of thought, and, domestic manners of the 
Germans than all the, travels in that country 
that have been published for the last twenty 
years, is another, though a minor, consideration, 
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No. I. 


Iv is long, gentle reader, since we last invited 


' rence, and unselfish than ours, should reply 


you to come with us and listen to the singers of — 


other times and lands. The interval has been 
one full of tumult and anxiety—a season in 
which the calm spirit of poetry is fain to retire 
fora while, even as the choristers hide and are 
hushed when the wind is abroad in the woods. 


You have been busied with cares and contests— | 


either as one actually striving with the torrent on 
which many interests seemed in imminent danger 
of shipwreck, or watching its turbulent course 
as an eager spectator: and who will hear the 
echoes of far-off music amidst the roar and rush 
of so many waters? Few, indeed, will now turn 
aside to hearken to the murmurs of the past, be 
they melodious as the tones which the sun drew 
from Memnon’s lyre. The quiet worshipper of 


with a readier welcome to those emotions awak- 
ened by the history and music of the past, To 
all and several of these We have now enumerated 


_—an audience assuredly “ fit,” and, we trust, 


not “ few’—we would address the following 
notices of the life and songs of the lyrist, Gott. 
fried August Burger. ' ‘ : 

As one of Germany’s first lyrical poets—as 
the author of “ Leonora,” and of two or three 
other wild and impressive ballads, which have 
fuund their way into our literature through 
translations and paraphrases— burger is _per- 


haps better known to the lovers of poetry in 


eong, who, in his seclusion in the company of a | 


departed race, is tempted to forget the doings of 
the world without, on venturing forth to repeat 
to others the words he has joyfully gathered, 
finds himself amidst a crowd of busy actors, 
pre-occupied with various affairs of moment, and 
“ caring for none of these things.” It is, there- 
fore, with no assured voice, that he repeats to 
all within his reach the invitation to rest awhile 
from their labours, and listen. Yet surely there 


are not a few in whom the hot atmosphere of | 


toil and strife has but increased the longing for 
such refreshment as wells from the perennial 
sources of poetry, There are surely some who, 
in their eagerness for the future, still reverence 
the treasures of the past ; and who, in watching 
the destinies of nations, have not lost the nearer 
interest claimed by individual man. We trust 
wlso that there are many who acknowledge that, 
heyond the space engrossed by the daily neces- 
sities of acquisition, and attack, and defence, 
there remains in the heart and mind a place 
which craves the presence of more lovely and 
enduring impressions, There are also—and we 


thank Heaven for it—many willing and devout | and that its hero was no common being, 


fulluwers of poesy in that gentle sex, exempted 
by its calmer fortunes from the strife which too 
often crushes out or perverts the flow of mascu- 


mind of woman, more loving, and prone to reve- 





England, by name at least, than many of his 


_ contemporaries, But this, we imagine, is all that 


is popularly known here of this remarkable u.aa. 
The great majority of his productions have but 
rarely been noticed. He is renowned with us 
as a master of the supernatural or tragic, ina 
certain homely guise ; and so far is the general 
character just ; but, to complete it, we should 
be shewn some features of his lighter muse— 
some indications of his gay, cordial, or passion- 
ate lyrics, of which few outlines have been given. 
And if our notices of the peet have been scanty, 
still less has been told of the man. How he 
lived, and tvoiled, and died—what he owed to 
others, and what he won for himself—what was 
the nature of a heart from whence flowed such 
fresh, original, and thoroughly popular strains— 
what was the temperament of one whose songs 
have awakened the emotions of awe, joy, and 
passion, in a thousand bosoms :—of these things 
—of his loves, and sorruws, and struggles— 
forming in themselves a theme for no common 
interest and sympathy—the great majority of 
readers remain to be informed, Yet in these, 
we think, will be found matter for excitement 
as rich as fiction can offer, enhanced in its effect 


by the reflection that the history is no fable, 


| 


Gottfried August Biirger, familiarly styled 
by his countrymen, Der Deutsche Volksdichter 


; cael | —the poet of the people of Germapy—was, the 
line sensibilities: it is, indeed, natural that the | | 


son of a Lutheran minister, the pastor of Wal- 
merswerde, a hamlet near the vld Saxon city of 
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Halberstadt. He was born in 1748,0on New Year's 
Day—in that first hour of the year which, 
according to the custom of the land, is welcomed 
with carols from the belfries of the churches, and 
hymns in the atronts so that the future poet 
was ushered into life amidst songs. 

He was destined to add another to the many 
instances of genius developed at a later age, in 
contradiction to the apparent promise of child- 
hood. The good pastor could make little of him: 
mind and body seemed to, be alike tardy in their 
growth ; and as he did nothing like other children, 
the household decided that Gottfried was doomed 
to be an utter blockhead. His teachers, as he 
grew older, had small joy in their pupil : in spite 
of birch and remonstrance, the boy’s attention 
would wander from his task ; and, out of school, 
he could never be persuaded to read any book 
from beginning to end. Yet this, considering the 
uninviting and dry mode of tuition practised in 
those days, should hardly have been deemed 
conclusive evidence against his capacity. 

What he liked he learned readily, and as if 
by instinct ; such, indeed, appears to have been 
the habit of his mind throughout life: he is said 
to have asserted, in after years, that none of his 
many acquisitions, excepting only the Latin lan- 
guage, which cost him painful study, had been 
won by a regular method, or was remembered to 
have given him the least trouble. And yet so 
rich and various were the stores that he ulti- 
mately gathered together in this desultory man- 
ner, that he was wont, on reviewing, late in life, 
the manifold treasures he had accumulated, to 
express his wonder how all the strange furniture 
had found its way into his brain. 

At the age of ten, he had learned nothing 
beyond reading and writing ; but these were im- 
plements which he had already begun to use in 
his own way. Those great books, the “ Psalm 
Book,” and Luther’s German Bible, had revealed 
their wonders to the boy: the Prophets and the 
Revelations enkindled his imagination ; and the 
vigorous household speech of Euther’s text, and 
the strong melody of his spiritual songs, furnished 
a nurture as sound and vigorous as young poet 
could have desired. There can be no doubt that 
he was mainly indebted to these noble models of 
language for the foundation of his own racy and 
picturesque style. Other indications of his na- 
tural bias, beyond the delight with which he 
devoured these books, were not wanting. He 
loved to ramble alone amongst the green hills 
that surrounded the village ; and sought excite- 
ment in the awe which twilight and forest glooms, 
and the pale glance of the moon, already awakened 
within him. Moreover, he began to write verses ; 
prompted solely by the impulse within; with no 
instructor, save his natural ear forrhythm,and with 
such model only as the ‘ Psalm Book” supplied. 
In the meanwhile, his father, who knew nothing 
of these exercises, tied him to the Latin gram- 
mar, and duly inculcated the Accidence with 
stripes; but here, although he worked bard, he 
made no progress, and could not decline mensa 
out of his thumbed Donatus, after two years’ 
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labour ; while, at the same time, he could have 
repeated the whole Hymn Book by heart from 
beginning to end. The pastor at length gave up 
his pupil in despair, and Gottfried was, handed 
over to another teacher, who succeeded no better, 
All Biirger’s fellow-students were far advanced 
beyond him; and, while labouring at the rudi- 
ments of grammar, he was distracted by the frag- 
ments he overheard of their translations from 
Virgil and Ovid, The consequence of this was, 
that his declensions remained unlearned, and he 
was set down as an incorrigible dunce, 

In 1760, when twelve years old, he was sent to 
the house of his maternal grandfather, the Herr 
Jacob Philipp Bauer, at Aschersleben, in order 
that he might attend the school of that town, 
Here he managed to pick up a little Latin. His 
chief occupation, however, was making verses, 
and his attempts of this nature led to conse, 
quences of a most unpleasant character, which 
had, indeed, nearly proved serious. In those 
days it was the custom to decorate the German 
youngsters (the same practice then existed also 
in England, as may be seen by the urchins in 
Hogarth’s prints) with wigs and other edifices 
of hair. It happened, unfortunately, that young 
Biirger’s sense of the beautiful, offended by an 
enormous bag worn by one of the head boys, 
vented its annoyance in an epigram; the party 
lampooned retaliated with blows, and a serious 
fight ensued. The rector of the school, one 
Auerbach, on learning the cause of the disturb, 
ances, chastised Biirger, as the auctor riz@, with 
such severity as nearly to disable his victim ; 
and his relative, justly incensed, made this con. 
duct the subject of complaint to the government 
—removing Birger, at the same time, from the 
school, to the gymnasium at Halle. Hery, for 
the first time, the youth enjoyed the benefits of 
a more comprehensive and liberal system of 
education, embracing the literature of his own 
language, as well as the classics ; and his, pro- 
gress in several branches of study was rapid and 
emulous. Here it was, also, that Birger first 
became acquainted with Géckgink, a youth (ip 
spite of his most ungraceful name) destined, like 
himself, to attain eminence asa poet. The 
stimulus given by the society of a companion 
already devoted to the muses, added new ardour 
to Biirger’s efforts at composition: the acquaint- 
ances soon became intimate, and continued 
friends throughout life. 

In 1764, Biirger’s grandfather, who, on the 
decease of his son-in-law, had taken charge of the 
education of his orphan, caused him to enter the 
University of Halle as a student of theology. The 
vocation was one decidedly repugnant to his ineli- 
nations ; but the old gentleman had resolved that 
his ward should become 4 divine, and Biirger wis 
not ina situation to oppose any effectual resistance. 
The associates with whom the young oo 
left to himself amidst the temptations of a new 
scene, acting on a temperament singularly excit- 
able and impatient of control—svon became unfor- 
tunately connected, were little likely to encourage 
or confirm him in the career thus pointed out, 
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Of these companions the most influential was the 
well-known Klotz,* a man considerably his senior, 
and endowed with such attainments and genius 
as rendered his example and intercourse still 
more fatally seductive. The advantage of being 
introduced by so elegant a scholar to the appre- 
ciation of classical elegance, was but a slight 
compensation for the injury resulting from pur- 
suits of a less reputable nature, in which he was 
at the same time initiated. With such a guide, 
it is not surprising that a mere youth, naturally 
joyous and passionate, should have fallen into 
sud excesses. His irregularities soon reached 
his guardian’s ears; and the old man, in high 
displeasure, recalled him from the university. 
During this rustication, however, Burger not 
only succeeded in allaying his grandfather's 
anger, but actually prevailed so far as to obtain 
permission to exchange the study of theology for 
that of jurisprudence at Gottingen, whither he 
was sent in the spring of 1768. 

He now addressed himself with energy to the 
Roman law ; but the pernicious influence of his 
seducer, Klotz, followed him in his new career. 
He had, unfortunately, taken up his residence at 
the house of a relative of the Professor’s, and thus 
was again led to mingle in society, and to form 
connexions injurious alike to his studies and to 
his morals, In a short time he was notoriously 
plunged in low dissipation; and Herr Bauer 
might well be excused, on hearing the reports 
he was constantly receiving from Gottingen, for 
regarding young Burger as an irreclaimable 
scapegrace. The patience of the guardian was 
now exhausted; he renounced all further care 
for his ward’s support; and the unfortunate 
student found himself abandoned to his own 
resources. At no period of his life did his 
character appear so far sunk, or his prospects so 
hopeless as now. Even the few friends who still 
adhered to him, found that it required all his 
amiable qualities and cheerful conversation to 
reconcile them to the society of one apparently 
so far degraded. How he continued to maintain 
himself at this time, remains a mystery : partly, 
it is supposed, by borrowing, partly by assisting 
students less advanced than himself, and, in part, 
by the sums he could obtain for his verses, which 
now began to find their way into the periodical 
journals, 

During the period of his worst excesses, how- 
ever, Burger did not cease to exercise the poeti- 





* Professor Christian Adolf Klotz, who was then, by 
Frederick the Second’s appointment, Professor of Elo- 
quence at Halle, was an eccentric and inyenious scholar, 
celebrated for his classical learning, the purity of his 
Latin compositions, and afterwards as the literary 
antagonist of Lessing and Burmann, from whom he 
experienced a most humiliating defeat. He was a volup- 
tuary of hot blood and caustic humour, engaging in his 
manners, and loose to the last degree in his principles 
and conduct. His death is said to have been hastened by 
the consequences of his irregularities. The injury which 
the connexion with Klotz caused to Buryer’s mora | charac. 
ter at the outset of life, and at an age wien the passions 
are awake and the reason still slumbers, cannot be over- 
estimated. The stream was never afterwards cleansed 
trom the soil that tainted its sources, 





cal gift which was now growing strong within 
him. His faculties were too suddenly, perhaps, 
for the attainment of highest excellence, calleq 
into full developement, by the exchange of uncon. 
trolled freedom for juvenile constraint, and by 
the excitement of mature passions at an age 
hardly beyond boyhood. The character, indeed, 
of his poetical career may be considered as 
having been formed at this period : subsequent 
culture gave strength, and skill, and smoothness; 
but his latest works bear the impression thus 
early given, which is of an age when sensation 
predominates over thought. The young student 
now began to find some amendment in his con. 
duct expedient. Circumstances, aided no doubt 
by the monitor Want, conspired to free him from 
some of his most pernicious connexions ; and he 
resumed, with assiduity, his neglected studies ; 
addressing himself, at the same time, to English, 
French, and Italian literature, with which he 
shortly acquired a competent familiarity. It 
was, moreover, Biirger’s good fortune to obtain, 
during his residence at.Géttingen, the acquaint. 
ance, and afterwards the intimacy, of several 
distinguished men, who gradually began to form 
in that University a party destined to contribute 
largely to the diffusion of the light now dawning 
over Germany. Amongst these may be named 
Boie, Sprengel, Hélty, Voss, and the two Stol- 
bergs ; to whom were afterwards joined Cramer, 
Miller, Hahn, and others. In this circle he was 
now accustomed to read his poetical compositions: 
the applause which he received was an encour- 
agement to new efforts, while he derived great 
benefit from the censure of a friendly criticism, 
more learned and cultivated than his own. So 
early as 1771, he had begun to publish ; and, what 
speaks more strongly on behalf of the merit of 
his productions, had received payment from the 
booksellers for his verses. He was now regarded 
as a young poet of high promise, and no unworthy 
member of a literary community towards which 
the eyes of Germany were attentively turned. 

It was in this circle that Biirger’s eyes were 
opened to a new world of poetical creations, by 
the study of the older English authors, and par- 
ticularly of Shakspeare, whose works were now 
beginning to exercise an important influence 
upon the awakened mind of Germany. It would 
be an unpardonable omission, when adverting to 
this influence, were we to leave unnoticed the 
revolution which at this period agitated the 
commonwealth of letters in that country. The 
subject is, indeed, too considerable to be fully 
embraced here ; but a hasty glance at its chief 
features will be sufficient for our immediate pur- 
pose. 

Before the latter half of the 18th century, Ger- 
many possessed nothing deserving the name of & 
national literature. The troubles and exhaustion 
occasioned by the Thirty Years’ War blighted 
the promise of native production, to which the 
impulse of the Reformation had at first given 4 
healthy and genial aspect. On the return of 8 
more tranquil season, the national mind, languid 
and uncertain, found it easier to imitate than to 
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invent; a general sense of imperfection prevailed ; 
and, in this conviction, the Germans, to use the 
words of a great authority,” “ went to school to 
the French for manners, to the Latins for diction,” 
instead of betaking themselves to their own 
resources. Thus, foreign, and chiefly French 
models were erected on the ground that had so 
long lain vacant ; and whatever poetical spirit 
remained in the land, was expended in the at- 
tempt to clothe itself in forms uncongenial to its 
nature. The result was such as might have been 
expected—a bastard sort of literature, properly 
neither classical, French, nor High Dutch, but 





frigid, clumsy, and superficial. But this was not | 


a food to which a nation, in the main heart-sound 
and robust, could long reconcile itself. There 
needed a period of rest for the acquisition of the 
necessary strength ; and then arose on all hands 
a race of strong men, eager tu win from their own 
soil the nurture hitherto begged from others. In 
contradistinction to the ordinary course of literary 
history, the critics first prepared the field, which 
the poets were afterwards to till. Winckelman 
and Lessing, occupying a wider ground than had 
been taken by the Swiss labourers, Bodmer and 
Breitinger, appeared as the teachers of a new 
theory of art and poetry. Haller and Ramler 
enforced their several poetical creeds by precept 
and example. Philosophy began to assume a tone 
of more profound and independent inquiry, impa- 
tient of the narrow systems that had hitherto 
been accepted. Kant and Jacobi appeared as 
teachers of a larger philosophy of mind. Michaelis 
and Ernesti breathed life into the dry bones of 
scholastic theology ; and, in the fitting moment, 
Klopstockt aruse, to claim for his country a 
sublime poetry of her own, with a peculiar dig- 
nity imparted by the patriarchal purity of his 
personal character ; while Herder and others, by 
calling attention to the works of Shakspeare, and 
to the utterances of early song in all lands, 
awakened the sense of a higher order of beauty, 
and pointed to the true sources of genial crea- 
tion. It is a subject of just exultation to the 
English reader to perceive how greatly the study 
of our poets aided the impulse thus given. A 
new era of unexampled brilliancy arose in Ger- 
many. In a few memorable years, the nation, 
hitherto voiceless and undistinguished, could 
boast of an array of poets and teachers truly her 
own, and worthy of fellowship with the greatest 
and noblest of all countries and ages. This was 
the triumph of one generation; and it was the 
happy fortune of our author, Burger, to witness 
the dawn of this day of splendour, to participate 
in its invigorating influences, and to contribute 
the great enterprise by which it was distin- 
gu'shed—the foundation of a truly national 
literature. 

Burger was, by nature, destined to be a lyric 


* See Dichtung u Wahrheit, Book 6, p. 72. 

+ Although chargeable with many defects and short- 
comings, this great man is worthy of eminent praise as 
the first adventurer in the noble enterprise of founding a 
national literature. He taught the Germans to reverence 
their own muse. 
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poet, and was led by his first studies and sympa. 
thies to prefer the more vigorous and simple 
forms of composition ; yet it may be presumed 
that the acquaintance he now made with Percy's 
Ballads—a collection which he perused with ex- 
treme avidity—contributed to strengthen his pre- 
ference for the peculiar department in which he 
afterwards excelled. During the latter part of 
his residence in Géttingen, he devoted himself 
assiduously to the culture of his poetical powers ; 
and acquired that full command of strong verna- 
cular language, that happiness of metrical arrange- 
ments, and combination of vigour, conciseness, and 
melody, which eminently characterize his style. 
His vocation was now decided, and his peculiar 
manner, although further developed in maturer 
years, had formed itself in the mould which it 
was to assume. We may now proceed with his 
personal history. And at this point we gladly 
take occasion to contradict a scandalous story 
respecting our author, which, although utterly 
false, is still current in Germany, and has been 
more than once repeated in English publications. 
While Birger was a resident at Gottingen, as the 
tale runs, there arose between him, Leopold von 
Stolberg, and Voss, a competition as to which of 
the three should produce the most obscene compo- 
sition on a given subject—*‘ My future Mistress :” 
and the result, it is said, was the production of 
three infamous pieces—Stolberg’s being declared 
the victor. That such pieces, by whomsoever 
written, exist, is undoubted; but we have the 
authority, not only of several who were intimate 
with all the parties named, but also of Burger him- 
self, (as contained in a MS. note found among his 
papers, ) for asserting that the anecdote is false 
in every particular ; and that Birger, so far from 
contributing to, actually never even saw the verses 
inquestion. We have thought it necessary to give 
this contradiction to the current libel, because 
we hold it of great importance to vindicate the 
memory of a poet from an imputation so odious. 
The tone of many of Biirger’s poems, like the 
tenor of his life, too often assumed a license that 
cannot be excused ; but of a degradation such as 
this anecdote would imply, we cannot believe that 
he was at any time capable. 

In 1772, through the interest of his friend 
Boie, Biirger obtained the situation of Justiciar 
in the district of Alt-Gleichen, the signory of 
which belonged to the noble family, Von Utzlar, 
Although the emoluments of the office were scanty, 
and its duties ill-suited to his peculiar character, 
it afforded, at least, a certain subsistence, with 
leisure to continue his literary pursuits. It was 
also the means of reconciling him with Herr 
Bauer, who relented towards his prodigal grand- 
eon, on seeing him established in a respectable 
station—from other motives, it is to be hoped, 
than those pertinently ascribed to worldly men by 
Sir Giles Overreach in his address to Wellborn. 
At all events, he paid Biirger’s Géttingen debts, 
and advanced the sum required as security on his 
taking possession of the office. The depositary, 
Herr Hofrath Liste, a professed friend of the 
poet, and his predecessor in the place, after- 
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wards proved unworthy of the frust ; and the 
considerable loss occasioned by his faithlessness, 
Jaid the foundation of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments which troubled all the subsequent course 
of Biirger’s life. . 1 apaietens 
‘ Freed from his worst anxieties, and with leisure 

for the employment of his now developed powers, 
he betook himself eagerly to composition ; and 
the period of his residence at Alt- ‘leichen, be- 
tween the years 1772 and 1778, was distinguished 
by the production of his most genial and charac- 
teristic works. In 1773, he composed the “ Leo- 
Ora,” the origin of which is worth recording. On 
a moonlight evening, he overheard a peasant girl 
singing these lines—the fragment, doubtless, of 
some old traditionary lay:— 

Der mond der scheint so helle, 

Die Todten reiten so schnelle, 

Feins Liebchen, graut dir nicht ? 

The words strongly excited his imagination ; 
and, in a few days, on this slight thread, he had 
woven the wonderful ballad shortly afterwards 
published under the above-named title. It was 
thrown off, as it were, at a single heat ; ard, un- 
like most of his other great works, was never 
retouched. On its first appearance, indeed, it 
became so universally popular, that any subse- 
quent alteration would have been received with 
impatience. Its reception was such as no work 
of the kind had hitherto met with in Germany. 
This, indeed, was one of the few instances of a 
reputation at once established by a single song. 
Nor was the fame it procured the author unduly 
awarded : it was then, and still remains to be, 
the first work of its kind that had appeared in 
the language ; and its reception in foreign® lands 
confirmed the enthusiasm with which it was ap- 
planded by the poet’s own countrymen. 

Hardly had Birger obtained this brilliant suc- 
cess, when he took a step, the consequences of 
which were fatal to his future happiness. In less 
than a yearafter his establishment at Alt-Gleichen, 
he had the imprudence—touse no harsher term— 
to marry, under circumstances equally singular 
and unfortunate. Having fallen in love with a 
daughter of the Hanoverian administrator, Leon- 
hart, resident at the neighbouring town of Nie- 
deck, he made her his wife in 1774. But while 
only betrothed to this lady, he had already con- 
ceived a violent passion for her younger sister, 
Augusta Marie, then a girl hardly fifteen years 
of age. Under these circumstinces, when duty, 
no less than prudence, would have required him 
to pause, if not to break off his engagement to 
the elder sister, the unhappy marriage was com- 


a —— 





* When the “ Leonora” was first translated inte Eng- 
lish, it was said by some critic here to have been taken 
from one of our own early ballads, entitled “ The Suffolk 
Miracle,”—the subject of which is, in the main, similar. 
But it is ascertained that this, which isa rare specimen, had 
never been seen by Burger. He endeavoured, but in vain, 
to recover the strain to which the German fragment, above 
cited, belonged. It is possible that a tradition, common to 
both countries, may have existed, and furnished the sub- 
ject of this as well a8 o' he English baliad; but Biirger’s 
was clear'y the birth of hs own imagination, strongly 
impressed by the wild jiagment he had ac identally over- 
heard. 





pleted; and the preference for the younger, whom 

it was now criminal to Jove, instead of yielding 

only seemed to gather new force from the new 
relation in which she stood. The progress of this 
affair may be best described in Biirger’s own 
words, with such apology as he could urge, on 
revjewing the history of his marriage at a later 
period :—“ In’a singular manner,” he says, “ too 
tedious here to relate, I married the first of these 
two sisters; and yet I loved her not. Ay, even 
when standing with her at the altar, 1 bore in 
my heart the fire of a most ardent passion for the 
second. ’ a I was fully 
conscious of this ; but, owing to a certain want of 
self-knowledge, I regarded it, although unable to 
deny it altogether, as a passing fever, which would 
soon subside. Could I have cast but half a glauce 
into the terrible future, it had been my duty to 
have gone back, at the very altar, before our 
hands were joined. The fever did not pass away; 
but, during a series of nearly ten years, it con. 
tinued to grow more fierce and incurable.” The 
sequel to this confession may as well be given in 
the penitent’s own fccount. The object of his 
passion became herself the victim of a passion 
equally strong: on both sides, there appear to 
have been the utmost efforts to control the reci- 
procal attachment, for a while, at least. “ Had 
the wife intrusted to my charge,” proceeds Biir- 
ger, ‘“‘ been a woman of ordinary cast—had she 
been less reasonable and generous, (wherein, 
however, she was assisted by a certain personal 
indifference towards me,) I should certainly have 


‘been destroyed. But that which the prejudice of 


worldly laws would have forbidden, these three 
persons believed themselves justified in adopting 
for their reciprocal protection from ruin. My 
spouse resolved to bear the name and appearance 
of wife only before the world—the other became 
80 in reality, but in secret. This gave some tran- 
quillity to all our hearts, but it also gave rise 
to other most painful embarrassments.” 

There can be but one opinion as to the morality 
of the singular arrangement thus described : it 
displays, in the clearest light, the irresistible 
passions and the laxity of principle fostered by 
Birger’s early habits. Some deduction must be 
made for the difference of national feeling, in a 
country where the facility of divorce has loosened 
the straitness of the marriage tie ; some extenu- 
ation may be claimed for the error of two beings 
80 pore! attached to each other, as these 
undoubtedly were; yet, with all such abatements, 
the connexion—which might have furnished the 
subject matter of a dramatic “ Double Arrange- 
ment,” so little does it accord with the history of 
common life—must be described with strong re- 
prehension, even while the actors are regarded 
with pity. There is something, however, in the 
sacrifice made by the unfortunate wife, although 
inconsistent with our notions of feminine dignity, 
oreven delicacy, which is little short of the highest 
heroism ; and her position, during years of worse 
than widowhood, calls for the strongest feelings 
of compassion. ,The sequel will shew that her 
tears and solitude were fully avenged bygthat 
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Nemesis which visits wrong with no lingering 
foot—raro deseruit scelestuth pede claudo. But 
this was the burden of a later period. 
- The reputation which Biirger had won as a 
t, produced little save the honour it gave: 
his circumstances were narrow, and full of anx- 
jety. His relation, Herr Bauer, who had often 
befriended him, died in 1773 ; and the decease 
of his father-in-law, Leonhart, in 1777, involved 
him in the troubles of a disputed inheritance. 
The increasing claims of a young family added 
to his household cares; and he sought, but with- 
out success, to exchange his place at Alt-Gleichen 
for some more gainful employment. In 1778, 
he undertook the editorship of the Gottingen 
Musen Almanach—its previous conductors, his 
friends Voss and Géckgink, having established 
a similar publication in Hamburgh. In this 
year, also, appeared the first collection of his 
hitherto scattered poems ; but the work brought 
more fame than profit. In these uncertain and 
narrow circumstances, he ventured to petition 
Frederick the Great for an appointment under 
his government. The king, although a contemner 
of his native language, appears to have been 
really willing to provide for the poet ; and the 
High Chancellor, who was intrusted with the 
business, wrote courteously to Burger, promising 
him the first suitable place that should be- 
come vacant. But the vacancy was never found ; 
perhaps because no further attempt was made 
to recall the minister’s attention to the subject. 
In the hope of bettering his fortunes, Biirger 
now turned farmer—an attempt which only in- 
creased his difficulties, and which was abandoned 
with loss, after a three years trial. At the 
same time, a more serious injury assailed 
not only his means of subsistence, but his cha- 
racter. At the instance of some malevolent 
persons, Major-General Von Utzlar, under whom 
he held the post of Justiciar, accused him be- 
fore the supreme government of neglect, mal- 
administration, and dishonesty in the discharge 
of his office. A certain remissness was all that 
could justly have been laid to his charge ; from 
all the other points of accusation, Biirger effec- 
tually exculpated himself ; but this he did solely 
for his repiitation’s sake. No sooner was the 
vexatious injustice of the complaint established, 
than he resigned his office. Nearly at the same 
time with this event, which left him without 
home or support, theré occurred another, of 
still greater importance to Biirger’s happiness— 
the decease, namely, of his’ unfortunate and 
noble-minded wife, which took place in 1784. 
There might have seemed to be sume prophetic 
significance in this death—which removed the 
sole obstacle to the fulfilment of his dearest 
wish—being reserved for a period when all his 
Prospects were menacing and overclouded. 
Literary labours were now the sole means to 
he looked to for the support of himself and his 
family ; and he, therefore, removed to Gittin- 
gen, where he could at the same time conduct 
the Musen Almanach, and betake himself to 
Private lectures and tuition amongst the students. 
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Many of his friends at this time would fain have 
induced him to settle in other parts of Germany ; 
but their invitations conveyed no prospect that 
could be depended upon. In Gottingen, he had 
at least immediate maintenance, with a hope 
of ubtaining one day some appointment in the 
University. A professorship was, indeed, granted 
him five years afterwards: but the chair was 
only honorary—the promised salary he never 
lived to enjoy. 

In 1785, as soon after the death of his first 
wife as custom would permit, Burger had ful- 
filled the chief wish of his heart by leading to 
the altar Augusta Marie Leonhart, for whose 
sake he had erred and endured so much. The 
only palliation of which his previous conduct in 
this connexion admits, would be found in the 
extreme attachment existing on both sides—a 
passion which overcame all other considerations, 
and which seemed to gain strength and ardour 
from time. Under such circumstances, we must 
at least pity, while we lament the weakness that 
yielded to a temptation the most searching, per- 
haps, that human firmness has to encounter. 
Fora few months, in spite of all difficulties, 
present and in prospect, Biirger enjoyed almost 
perfect happiness; and the warmth of these 
golden days lives in the productions which he 
composed during this period. But joy is less 
exigent of utterance than grief; the past anxi- 
eties of restless and troubled passion were more 
fertile in subjects for song, which, like Biirger’s, 

was tov exclusively the expression of individual 
feeling, than were the brief moments of | his 
elysium. Brief, indeed, were they, and bitter 
was the change which ensued: if his errors had 
been great, his chastisement was severe. In 


January 1786, less than a year after his mar- 


riage, this second and tenderly beloved wife 
died ; and the heart-broken man stood desolate 
and alone. His whole soul had been bound up, 
too utterly bound up, in one adored object: its 
loss stunned and enfeebled him beyond recovery. 
We wish we had space to insert here some of 
his letters, pourtraying the utterness of his des- 
titution, full of unappeased longings, and breath- 
ing a sorrow that may not be comforted: a more 
affecting picture has rarely fallenunder our notice. 
Broken health, languor of mind, and indifference 
to his worldly circumstances, were the effects of 
this blow; and, although time brought some 
relief to his keenest sufferings, Biirger was never 
the same man again. The object of so much 
love and regret is described, not in the poet's 
glowing language only, but by colder spectators 
also, as one formed to be passionately loved, and 
inconsolably lamented ;—exe eedingly beautiful in 
person—in disposition faultlessly sweet—lively 
and quick in spirit—and loving us fondly as she 
was beloved. The undisturbed influence of such 
a companion on the poet’s life and labours, 
might have done much to give them higher aims 
find a more dignified beauty—perhaps might 
have redeemed the early error which sullied the 
connexion. Dis aliter visum, 

On recovering from the first prostration of sor. 
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33A THE LIFE AND SONGS OF BURGER. 


row, Biirger devoted all his powers to the com- 
position of a monody on his deceased wife. It was 
his favourite occupation ; he retouched and added 
to it, with more than his usual care ; and did not 
finally complete it until 1787. It is a beautiful, 
but unequal work, betraying all the unrivalled 
command of style and melody which practice had 
given, and, in many parts, forcible and pathetic 
beyond description ; but the expressions of grief 
are sometimes disfigured by violence, and the 
tone of the whole is lowered by passages either 
homely or overstrained. The chords of Burger's 
lyre had received a jar that no mastery could re- 
pair. His subsequent compositions were few and 
inferior. From henceforth he was the victim of 
continual illness ; but the necessities of life spare 
neither sickness nor sorrow, and he was compelled 
to resume his labours. In the winter of 1787, he 
gave lectures on the critical philosophy, to which 
his reputation attracted numerous hearers. In 
the same year, at the instance of Michaelis, he 
was admitted of the Faculty of Philosophy in his 
native university ; and, in 1789, as above men- 
tioned, was appointed extraordinary Professor in 
that department. His second collection of poems, 
also, was published in 1789. 

The most singular incident in Biirger’s life 
remains tobetold. His wish to enjoy the society 
of his infant children could not be fulfilled with- 
out the aid of some one to supply the place of 
their mother: and this consideration, now that 
his professorship gave reason to hope for a per- 
manent income, seemed to his friends to point 
out the expediency of a third marriage. While 
wavering and undecided in his intentions on this 
point, he received from a remote corner of Ger- 
many an invitation alike unexpected and roman- 
tic. A Swabian young lady, of education and 
talents, (for the offer was conveyed in a poem of 
some merit,) moved, it would seem, by the poet’s 
tuneful regrets, first to pity, and then to love, 
declared herself ready to replace the loss of his 
Marie, with the gift of her own heart and hand. 
At first, Burger regarded the proposal as a mere 
poetical extravagance, and replied to it in a 
sportive tone; but the answer thereupon received 
evinced that the lady was serious in her inten- 
tions ; and report drew so engaging a picture of 
the enamoured and generous poetess, that the 
proposal excited curiosity, if not interest. The 
frankness of the step seemed to bespeak a mind 
superior to common prejudices; the tender ex- 
pressions to indicate deep feeling ; the tribute 
to his poetical gift that had enslaved a heart by 
its own powers alone, was flattering. A corres- 
pondence ensued ; in which, to do Biirger justice, 
he made no reserve of the details of his history 
and circumstances, and expressed his unabated 
attachment to the memory of his second wife; 
describing himself, at the same time, in no very 
flattering colours. If, under these circumstances, 
the offer were renewed, (he concluded,) he pro- 
mised to repay with grateful and continual kind- 
ness the generous sacrifice which she meditated. 
The answer was affectionate and encouraging ; 
the communicatiuns became fond and frequent : 








in short, in the October of 1790, Burger brought 
home his Swabian mistress, Marie Christing 
Elizabeth Hahn, as his third wife, to Gittingep, 
Mala duxit avi domum ;—he soon had cause to 
repent of his romantic and imprudent proceeding, 
The connexion produced nothing but mortification 
and domestic trouble ;—the character and tem. 
per of his new wife cast the last drop of gall on 
the dregs of a life already enough troubled and 
embittered. After an uneasy cohabitation of only 
two years, the ill-assorted pair separated ; and 
Biirger was a widower for the third time. 

In illness, care, and privation, passed the re. 
maining few months of his life. In consequence 
of a neglected cold which impaired his voice, he 
was forced to discontinue his lectures. His 
means of support thus cut off, his small exchequer 
quite exhausted, he was fain to earn his daily 
bread by working as a bookseller’s translator, 
‘‘ To so low an ebb,” observes one of his friends, 
‘‘ was the favourite poet of Germany reduced !” 
And now the several disorders that had assailed 
him, settled into a decided consumption ; he could 
no longer toil at his daily task—soon he was con. 
fined wholly to bed. When in this pitiable state, 
with absolute famine staring him in the face, he 
was cheered and relieved by the unsolicited grant 
of a sum of money from the Hanoverian govern. 
ment. This donation also led him to entertain 
hopes of the pension to which he had long looked 
forward: but it had now been tov late to serve 
one whose days were numbered. On the 8th of 


.June 1794, Birger quietly expired—as one ex- 


hausted and weary, and not unwilling to be 
released—in the 47th year of his age. 

To this hasty sketch of the poet’s life, may be 
added a few words as to his personal character. 
His disposition was frank, eager, and loving ; in 
intercourse with others, he was rather hearty 
than polished, retaining throughout life traces of 
the student-manner (Burschenmanier) learned 
in his wilder years. A joyous temperament, and 
a flow of natural gaiety which all his misfortunes 
could not wholly check, endeared him to all who 
sought his society ; to women especially his man- 
ner was peculiarly winning, and to this charac- 
teristic, as well as to the open devotion with 
which he sung their praises, he owed the greatest 
fortune to which a professed worshipper of their 
sweet sex can aspire:—it is said that, often as he 
sued, he never sued in vain. In different actions 
of his life, he behaved with a noble generosity to 
persons who had sorely injured him; in giving 
he was open-handed, even to extravagance. Al- 
though proud of his own desert as a poet, he 
was patient of criticism ; and the minute care with 
which he retouched his works shewed that he 
was his own severest judge. A proneness to pas- 
sionate impulses, a carelessness as to the opinion 
of others in points of moral conduct, and an 
eagerness for self-gratification, which formed the 
chief blemishes of his character, may be partly 
ascribed to the want of sufficient restraint in 
early life, acting upon a temperament and senses 
unusually keen. Mental discipline he appears 
to have never known; and his erro, «= ell a8 
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the strong and generous impulses of his mind, 
were the spontaneous growth of a soil, the very 
richness of which is proved by the vigorous weeds 
to which it gives birth. This character is true 
both of his poetical and of his personal history. 
Had the genius and noble nature born with him 
been duly guided and trained, he might, indeed, 
have stood amongst the first of poets and of men, 
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Here for the present we must conclude. The 
next number will be devoted to an examination 
of Biirger’s works, which cannot be fairly judged 
without the comment afforded by his personal 
history. This must in the main be true of all 
real poets ; for in these what are action and song 


but varied utterances of a common principle ? 
V. 





THE SWITZER’S HYMN. 


Gop shield the Switzer’s land! 
By every Switzer’s tongue, 

Be this, our loving prayer, 

In the clear mountain air, 
Proudly and fondly sung ! 

For proud our hearts should be— 
Proud of the land that bore us, 
Proud of the brave before us, 

That died to make us free! 


God shield the Switzer’s land! 
A holy soil we tread— 

[n every mound that swells, 

Our fields and quiet dells, 
Are laid the glorious dead ! 

And not a torrent speeds, 
From the bright glaciers falling, 
But hath a voice recalling 

The memory of their deeds ! 


God shield the Switzer’s land! 
Hath He who rules the powers 
Of grandeur and of grace, 
Bestowed on realm or race 

A nobler home than ours ? 

Look on our mountain spires, 
That rive the clouds asunder— 
The pillars of the thunder, 

The altar of Heaven’s fires! 


God shield the Switzer’s land ! 
Blest be those giant piles, 

That tower, in awful forms, 

Dark in the frown of storms, 
Or bright in sunny smiles. 

Our Father’s guardian hand, 
With snows eternal crowned them, 
And cast a glory round them, 

To watch our native land! 





Written to be set to music by J. Z. Hermann, of Zurich, 


God shield the Switzer’s land ! 
Blest be our free-born streams ; 
Our pure rejoicing sky ; 
Our silver lakes that lie 
Glad in the summer beams ; 
The passes, tem pest-riven ; 
The forest's piny fringes, 
On slopes, the evening tinges 
With rosy hues of Heaven! 


God shield the Switzer’s land! 

Blest be our shepherd-dells, 
Where, by the peasanct’s hearth, 
High mood with homely worth, 

Calm love with courage, dwells. 
From thence, in days gone by, 

The manly shepherd-warriors, 

To free their mountain barriers, 
Went forth to dare and die! 


God shield the Switzer’s land! 

Uprose our sires—and, lo! 
Beneath the peasant’s stroke 
The steel-girt legions broke— 

For Freedom dealt the blow ! 
Let Schwytz and Appenzell, 

Relate the noble story, 

And Sempach’s deed of glory, 
Bear witness how they fell! 


God shield the Switzer’s land ! 
Guard, by our household fires, 
And in our sheltered vales, 
And in our songs and tales, 
The spirit of our sires ! 
Still keep us true and free, 
In love and virtue bravest, 
To guard the boon Thou gavest, 
O God! we pray to Thee! 
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Continued from our October Number. 


_ We left our ambitious and indefatigable hero- | and the musical glasses.” She was now the 
ine, Mrs Manx Luxe, fluttering upon theverge of | mistress of “the beautiful marine villa of Hal- 
4new and brilliant existence, which was to be all cyon Bank, on the Ayrshire coast, lately erected 
felicity, because all was to be elegance, taste, by Malcolm Gengebre, Esq., of Berbice,” and 
style, fashiun, refinement, high life, ‘‘Shakspeare, | about to celebrate the opening of this the second 
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decade of her fashionable career, by what she 
was now pleased to terma féte. She had, indeed, 
obtained ‘her husband's approval of a house-heat- 
ing, as the old-fashioned continued to call such 
solemnities ; while male guests, still in medio as 
to manners and refinement, named the banquet 
a feed ; or, if persons of fervid imagination, a 
glorious feed. It became a question of some imn- 
portance among certain orders on ‘Change, 
who was to have the felicity of being of the 
number of the feeders on the approaching Satur- 
day. But Mrs Mark was upon her guard Glas- 
gow-ward, In passing the first turnpike, on her 
way to her coast villa, she had secretly thanked 
her stars that she was done of the Trongate, in 
her own peculiar; and the sooner Mr Luke 
cut the concern, and commenced country gentle- 
man, so much the better. Like the long im- 
prisoned chrysalis, she had, in the fulness of 
time, wriggled out of the husk of early, /ow con- 
nexions; and was, at last, about to expand her 
gold-bedropt wings to the sun of fashion, wait- 
ing only for an auspicious hour to take her first 
flight in her new state. But, to the complete 
and satisfactory fulfilment of her soaring de- 
signs, there were stillimpediments. To be con- 
sist ntly exclusive, it is necessary to possess a 
cold narrow heart, as well as a haughty temper, 
and the capacity of insolent manners, when an 
object is to be gained by their exhibition. This 
dves not, however, in the least impeach the 
other requisites of suppleness, flattery, mean- 
ness, and gross insincerity. To be rigidly exclu- 
sive, it is, above all, necessary to subdue the 
social feelings and vanities to the subservience 
of less immediate gratifications—to be, in short, 
strictly se/f-denied, as well as aspiring. Now, 
our Mrs Mark Luke hada considerable share of 
cordial good-nature in her original composition, 
and no small quantity of a rather kindly, social 
vanity, which often threw her off her guard. 
Thus, by giving way to a single impulse of natural 
feeling, or to the desire of astonishing her old 
friends with her superfluities and superlatives, 
she sometimes was driven, in one day, from the 
high ground which it had cost her six months to 
gain, This was fatally visible at the grand 
epoch of entering on possession of her villa. The 
pride of place had so warmed and expanded her 
heart, that, in running about to make purchases, 
her kindness had overflowed upon every creature 
she met; and old cudgar acquaintances, of all 
degrees and conditions, had been most thought- 
lessly and promiscuously invited to occupy the 
“‘spure-bed,” “the French bed,” and ** the bar- 
rack-room,” fitted up to accommodate the juvenile 
branches of that great Fuet country house, the 
Lenoxes, into which Mr Gengebre had the 
honour to have intermarried. Had Mr Luke 
been about to stand candidate for the Lord 
Provostship of Glasgow, his lady could not have 
been more lavish and indiscriminating in her 
offers of hospitality to whomsoever should visit 
the Largs that season. This was but an impulse 
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Mrs 3...ce Luke, set down in her new neigh- | turn, Miss Betty vindicated her dignity by first 


bourhood, shewed a very diferent result. While 
hospitality supposed io cémpromise’ of gentility, 
or cost nothing save words, which might be 
sincere for the moment,’ it was all very well: 
but, in Mrs Mark’s original circles, words stil] 
stood for things; and an earnest invitation to 
spenda week, might be very fairly construed, by 
Miss Parlane or Miss Bogle, into, at least, two 
days. Among the higher orders of fashionable 
intelligences, powers, and dominions, the conven. 
tional language of invitation, like that of com. 
pliment, possesses as many shades of meaning as 
certain Chinese characters, which are, however, 
all perfectly well understood at first sight by the 
erudite and initiated. 

This capital blunder, committed at the outset, 
cost Mrs M. L. considerable trouble and mancu- 
vring. One and another old friend dropped in 
upon her on the coast, even before her prepara. 
tions were completed—befvre she was ready to 
dazzle and astonish them with the wonders of 
her Great Babylon! One blunder brought its 
own excuse, for it was made upon calculation. In 
the same parish, thére was a family of decayed 
gentry, chiefly supported in the ancient dilapi- 
dated mansion of Hawgreen, by sons in India, 
Mrs Mark Luke had set her heart upon making 
their acquaintatice. It might prove a diploma of 
fashion—a passport to other and greater houses 
—perhaps to but no—her mind allowed it- 
self no such flight. She merely admired the 
exterior of the adjoining seat of , and craved 
liberty of the factor to be in raptures with the 

‘grounds. Now, it chanced that Miss Penny 
Parlane was a cousin, not above four times 
removed, of the house of Hawgreen ; wherefore, 
&e. &e., Q. E. D ;—and Miss Penny obeyed the 
signal, and moved to the coast. 

The Hawgreen family, though undeniably 
gentry, were found much moré accessible and 
affable than the Smythés. During Miss Penny's 
Visit, the mutual mourning calls and tea-drink- 
ings were happily accomplished, and that  re- 
spectable sexagenary maiden was, consequently, 
quite at liberty to return to the Trongate as soon 
as ever she pleased. This she did, loaded with 
peace-offerings, in the shape of the fruits, flowers, 
and dairy produce of Haleyon Bank—cucumbers, 
which the ungrateful guest laughingly described 
as “ liker kale-custocs—and fusionless strawber- 
ries, which it cost her more trouble and expense 
to bring home, than the worth of the triple of 
them in Glasgow market.” Such are, too often, 
the thanks which the ungrateful inhabitants of 
luxurious cities give to their rural friends, in 
exchange for the produce of their vineries and 
pineries, and mushroom beds and cucumber 
frames. 

Miss Betty Bogle had desperately resented her 
friend, Miss Parlane, being preferred to herself 
in priority of invitation ; but she shrewdly sus- 
pected the motive. Miss Penny was a tea in her 
debt—as shewn by the mental ledger kept by both 
parties—and an invitation bein@ sent through 
the dass the evening following her mistress’: re- 














declining, and then gratified her curiosity by, in 
5 ‘few hours, accepting the call. Miss Parlane 
had, indeed, softened the affair, by requesting 
the assistance of her friend in concocting cur. 
rant jelly of the coast fruits, and sending her a 
fullshare of the horticultural bounty of Mrs Luke. 
So, precisely as the handle of the Ramshorn Kirk 
clock indicated five o'clock, Miss Betty placed 
her work-apron in her black silk reticule, and, 
trysting her /ass to come for her at “ preceese 
nine,” took her way. These ladies had co- 
operated in the jelly-manufacture for about 
ghirty years. Within the same period, they 
had had as many feuds ; but mutual interest still 
drew them together. They agreed like a Yan- 
kee mess. Great was the mutual joy of, the 
jarring inseparables in meeting after a separation 
of nearly ten days. Whether the one was first 
to unlock the Glasgow budget, or the other to 
open the coast despatches, became the difficulty. 
There was a compromise, and questions and 
answers were alternated with breathless haste. 
“So ye found the Pig-wife in all her glory !”’ 
said Miss Bogle, girding up her loins with her 
checked apron, and beginning to pick blackber- 
ries as if for dear life. ‘ And I hope ye was 
able, Mem, to do the job, and get her introduced 
to the Hawgreen family ? But siller makes itself 
sib, now-a-days, a gaits, As Bob Pirgivie said 
to me the other day in the Gallowgate, ‘ Call ye 
him Mark Luke—now, I call him Mark Luck, 
Miss Betty.’ He is a queer hand, Bob ; but when 
is the wonderful house-heating to take place >— 
Or it would be ower, its like, Mem, before Mrs 
Luke let you hame?” Miss Parlane took no 
notice of this spiteful observation. She was, jn- 
deed, still quite in the dark as to the festival ; 
but did not choose to confess as much. 

“ The Hawgreen leddies have, on my introduc- 
tion, condescended to countenance Mrs Luke as 
a stranger in the place, so far as ‘ Fair good e’en’ 
and ‘ Fair good day.’ It'sneither to be thought nor 
wished they can put themselves upon a footing of 
equality with Peter Peaston’s dochter.” 

“I’m glad to hear there was some sma’ remit- 
tance last month from Major David—he isthe third 
son, I’m thinking?” drawled Miss Betty, spite- 
fully. ‘I dare say it did not come before it was 
needed. ‘ Lord help the gentles !’ as the by-word 
gangs. Puir folkcan be But I beg your par- 
don, Miss Penny. Jt does my heart good to see 
areal auld family, like your cousins, the Haw- 
green folk, getting its head aboon water, now- 
adays, that sae muckle o’ the scum o’ the cog has 
come up. And is it true, Mem, that Mrs Luke 
has furnished her drawing-room splender-new 
with vellow silk damas from Edinburgh, and that 
lovely buff chintz lined with blue, not up three 
year till come next October, and never was 
washed yet I believe——" 

“ Just as true as ye are picking blackberries, 
Mem ; and that’s but a flea-bite to Bauby Peas- 
ton’s grandery. Js't possible, think ye, Mem, 
that Mark Luke can stand such on-goings? They 
say he sells dear—and no wonder he sells dear: 
there's aye, Miss Betty, a wherefore for a because. 
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That sugar before ye, Mem, cost me 8}d.— 
strings and blue paper into the bargain—ready 
money, over Mark Luke’s counter; and I could 
have bought as good for 84d. in twenty shops in 
Glasgow. It’s no’ on fractions Bauby Peaston's 
state is kept up; but I do not like to go past 
Mark with my change, were it but for decent, 
worthy, auld Mrs Luke’s sake. I hope ye will call 
on her with me the morn. I promised to visit 
the auld lady on my return, and take her a share 
o’ the cucum’ers.” 

These maiden friends often went their morn- 
ing rounds of visitation in a leash, and did so 
now, Old Mrs Luke was rejoiced to hear of 
her darling Mysie’s health, of the flourishing 
condition of the onion crop ia her son Mark’s new 
garden, and that Hawkie gave eleven pints of 
milk per diem. She therefore distributed her cur- 
rant wine and quality cakes to her maiden guests 
with the most hospitable profusion ; blessing the 
“ good son,” who let her want for nothing, and 
the attentive daughter-in-law who had sent her 
the cucum’ers, which, though rather feuch for 
auld teeth, were, as she remarked, “ grand things 
to them that liked them.” ) 

“ Indeed, Mem,” roared Miss Betty Bogle, in 
consideration of the old lady being a very little 
deaf, “a bottle of her good fresh ’ream, or a 
pound of her new-kirned butter, would have been 
as acceptable to townsfolk.” 

“ But they wouldna have been so genteel, ye 
ken,” put in Miss Penny, in a mood between a 
laugh and a sneer. The prudent old lady made 
no reply, though she also was moved to inquire 
when Mrs Mark was to have the house-heating, 
and once more arranged, at great length, for a 
seat in the post-chaise with the two friendly 
maidens and their respective bandboxes., 

Many things fall out between the cup and the 
lip ; and so it was here. Nothing was now farther 
fiom the intention of Mrs Mark Lake than that 
any one of the three should, by their old-fash- 
ioned manners and past-date gowns, disgrace her 


Séte. She was now tolerably sure of at least a 


part of the Hawgreen family. Providence had 
sent a revenue cutter to that part of the coast, 
with officers, of course—though Mrs M. L. after- 
wards found this was a capital blunder—and also 
a Port-Glasgow family of distinction, in search, 
probably, of bitterer salt water than they found 
at home, And, to crown all, Mr Ewins, the 
travelled gentleman, who had been bred to the 
church, had obtained a living in that part of 
the country ; and he had a baronet, a former 
pupil, on a visit to him, a share of whose society 
he had particular reasons for grudying to no- 
body who would accept of it. The baronet 
was rather under a cloud at this time. He was 
newly out of the Scottish Sanctuary, gracefully 
bearing the opprobrium of having, in five years, 
run through his large fortune on the Turf, as 
well as his sisters’ very small fortunes; but he 
was not the less Sir Ogilvy Fletcher ; nothing 
could untitle him; and Mrs M. L. was disposed 
to be very indulgent to the first specimen of 
chivalry she had ever had the honour to re- 
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ceive under her humble roof. With such ele- 
vated prospects, she resolved to exclude, in toto, 
the horde of Mark’s vulgar relatives. With her 
own, she stood on no sort of ceremony. The blood 
ofthe Peastons was no more regarded than somuch 
Paisley red puddle, which had dyed some thou- 
sands of pullicat handkerchiefs. Indeed, had it 
been possible to efface every trace of her birth- 
place in that very ungenteel town, Mrs Mark 
Luke would have been highly gratified by the 
obliteration. To have been born in Dumbarton 
or Renfrew might have been tolerable: they 
were ancient and feudal, and had castles each. 

As the great day drew near, Mrs M. L. began 
to intimate her fears that the weather was still 
blae on the coast ; and, by and by, she came to 
apprehend it would not do forgrannie (her nom 
de caresse for her mother-in-law) to venture 
from Balmanno Street till the July winds were 
past. “ The old lady would, besides, very na- 
turally wish to meet her Saltcoats grandchil- 
dren, the Sprots, and that would be the very 
time to have all the relations together. If Miss 
Parlane and Miss Bogle could agree with one 
bedroom between them, it would be altogether 
a nice Glasgow party of auld friends to enjoy 
their au/d cracks.” Thus, with a coaxing mix- 
ture of her vernacular speech, which our heroine 
always used when she had a point to carry, did 
Mrs M. L. address her husband. 

‘Oh, but grannie must come, mamma, to the 
dance,” cried little Mysie, throwing her arms 
round her father’s neck. ‘“ I’m wearying, sair, 
sair, to see grannie, and to shew Jamie Wilson 
my wee bantams.” 

‘Don’t be pert, Miss Luke !—Sair, sair !— 
where did you learn to say sair, Miss, with your 
broad Glasgow twang ?” 

‘ Sair is a very gude Scotch word, gudewife,” 
said Mark, quickly—* better than your sore, 
I'm sure—which puts one in mind of wounds, 
and bruises, and putrifying sores; while sair, 
sair, bespeaks the crushed waefu’ heart in a 
metaphorical sense only.” And, to this philologi- 
cal remark, probably the first and last he ever 
made, Mark added—‘ It is but natural for 
Mysie to long to see her own grandmother, whu 
was aye so kind to her. My mother will be 
fourscore next month—a lang age, gudewife; and 
it is but short time we can look to have her 
among us. I would even rejoice to see my 
mother at the last house-heating I am ever like 
to ha’e, and the last she is ever likely to 
enjoy, as the sang says— 


‘Wi’ her bairns and her oes a’ around her, O.’” 


No resource was left for our elegant Mrs Mark 
Luke, save her cambric pocket handkerchief— 
that friend in need to ladies of extreme sensi- 
bility. She was quite overwhelmed by the gloomy 
images Mr Luke had conjured up. 

“Oh, mamma, dinna cry!” exclaimed little 
Mysie, springing from her father into her 
mother's arms, with the trustful affection which 
proved that, whatever vanities filled a larve 
portion of the mother’s breast, there was also 





room there for sweeter feelings. “ Dinna cry, 
mamma—grannie winna dee—dinna let mam. 
ma greet, papa.” There is some use in children 
at all ages: they are admirable conductors of 
natural sympathies—the best makers-up of 
domestic feuds. 

« I’m sure I meant not to grieve ye, gudewife,” 
said Mark, in the proper deprecatory tone of 
conjugality. ‘ Manage your house-heating and 
your housekeeping both, as best pleases ye ; only 
let me warn you, Miss Bogle called at the shop 
yesterday to inquire when it was to be; and if 
she be not asked, I can tell ye, there will be 
news of it in Glasgow !” 

‘«< As she has got her blonde lace mutch cleaned, 
and a new back breadth to her black satin gown, 
for the occasion,” cried Mrs M. L., bursting into 
a rather violent laugh, which somewhat grated 
on Mark’s feelings, so recently attuned to the 
melting mood, ‘‘ But, if I defied the lash of 
Betty Bogle’s tongue, and her clishmaclaver, 
when I was a single, unprotected woman, I defy 
her and her likes ten témes more now, when the 
interests and prospects of my child require that 
I should move in a sphere widely different from 
that of the clashing auld maids of the Trongate 
of Glasgow. To be sure, I may, in an overly 
way, have asked Miss Bogle to look in upon us 
if she came to this part of the country ; but, 
upon my sincerity” 

“ That’s no just the fit oath for the occasion, 
gudewife,”’ said Mark, with some humour. 

“ Well, well, Mr Luke. But, I am sure, you 
know how I detest that eternal, vulgar gudewife 
of yours.” 

“ Shall I call ye ili-wife, then ?” 

“To be done with this nonsense, Mr Luke: 
I think, between ourselves, Miss Parlane and 
Miss Bogle, at their time of life, and with their 
narrow means, might find better uses for their 
siller than jaunting about the country in post 
chaises, starving their women servants at home, 
on three and sixpence a-week of board wages, 
and the coals locked up.” 

To part of this statement Mark tacitly sub- 
scribed ; but as his wife, in his own hearing, had 
urged these ancient friends to visit her in her 
new domicile, and, above all, to assist at the 
house-warming, he could neither in heart nor 
conscience approve this cool cutting. No such 
thing was intended by Mrs M. L. as a complete 
cutting. She had, at bottom, considerable regard 
for her ancient friends ; and, at all events, it was 
as essential that they should witness her splen- 
dour at the proper season, and report accordingly, 
as that they should not dim the lustre of her 
first grand initiatory féte. 

‘To make all right and easy, I had cast about 
in my own mind that the retour chaise which 
takes up the Hawgreen ladies to Glasgow next 
week, may bring back the Trongate friends and 
my mother-in-law at small cost, by speaking 4 
judicious word to the driver yourself, Mr Luke ; 
and sparing the ladies’ purses.” 

Mr Luke looked all acquiescence and ap- 
proval, and admiration of his wife’s sagcity. 
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boy,” said Mysie, not withovt forecast in her 
own small concerns. 

« Hold your tongue, Robina,” cried the 
mother—“ and remember that your father’s 
apprentice is no companion for you—a great 
poy, too! For shame, Miss!” 

Poor Mysie blushed scarlet, and hung down 
her abashed head. The boy alluded to was the 
con of that Dr Wilson, the notice of whose lady at 
children’s balls and school exhibitions had, a few 
years before, been considered so gracious an atten- 
tion by the grateful Mrs Mark Luke, who, upon 
such occasions, poured whole bags of sweetmeats 
upon her daughter’s partnerinthedance. She had 
also, in spite of his father, presented him with a 
very handsome Shetland pony, sent, for this 
express purpese, to Mr Luke, by a commercial 
correspondent in the Shetland islands. These 
days were past: Dr Wilson had died of a fever, 
caught in attending a poor patient, and had 
left a widow and a numerous family in very 
straitened circumstances. Mr Mark Luke was 
one of the trustees of a subscription for their 
relief, which his wife, to du her justice, promoted 
to the utmost of her power. She also made her 
husband receive the eldest lad, her former 
favourite, as an apprentice. The boy, who had 
early set his heart upon his father’s profession, 
gave a reluctant consent ; and his sorrowful and 
subdued mother was even thankful that one of 
her seven children was decently, though humbly, 
provided for—as Mark remarked, that he had 
no son of his own, and if James behaved well, he 
should never want a friend. A remembered 
conversation, which took place shortly after the 
boy came to the shop, still rankled in the aspir- 
ing mind of Mrs Mark Luke. 

At fourscore, grannie took a true grand- 
mother’s delight in arranging matches for her 
descendants ; and, one evening at tea, she saga- 
ciously remarked, ‘1 cannot see what better ye 
could do, Mark, my man, if the mistress is 
agreeable, and if they be spared, puir things, 
than to buckle our wee Mysie and Jamie 
Wilson. But let him be out o’ his ‘prentice- 
ship, first. Yell ha’e him o’ your ain up-bringing, 
and he can carry on the shop when ye tire o’ it 
and gang to Halshie Bank for gude and a’. It’s 
no’ likely my gude-dochter will fash ye with 
mair 0° a family now, after a rest of——how 
auld are ye, Mysie, hinnie?” Mysie knew she 
was past ten, which she, accordingly, told to a 
day. She also knew that ten and seven make 
seventeen, and that young Mrs Dudgeon, whom 
she had lately visited with her mamma on that 
young lady’s marriage, was just seventeen and 
five months ; but this fact she did not feel called 
upon to mention. ‘“ It was a divert, Mark, my 
man,” maundered on the grandmother, “ to see 
the wark the bits o’ young things had with ane 
anither, when, I am sure, our Mysie was no’ 
Owergane seven summers. ‘ Wha are ye for 
marrying the day, Mysie, my doo?’ I would speer. 
‘ Is it Bailie Pirgivie ?’ and she would prim up 
her bit mouth, and say, ‘ Wha but the little 
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doctor, grannie?’ ‘ That's if mamma let ye, 
Mysie,’ I would observe, just to try the bairn. 
‘Ill marry Jamie Wilson whether mamma let 
me or no’;’ and, troth, she wad gar me laugh, 
fit to choke.” And the old lady laughed at the 
recollection till in danger of a similar catas- 
trophe. 

Mrs Mark Luke was fired with indignation at 
such maundering. Was there ever so absurd, 
so indelicate an old woman? She was quite 
enough of herself to vulgarize her grandchild’s 
manners and corrupt her accent. If the boy and 
girl were to grow up together, there was, 
moreover, no saying what disastrous consequences 
might attend such nonsensical gossip. Thank 
Heaven, she was leaving Glasgow! And longer 
to receive the familiar visits of her husband's 
apprentice, and permit him to continue the 
playmate of her daughter, was a thing not to be 
thought of. If Robina, or, more correctly, “ her 
child,” was not to soar far above sugar tubs and 
crates of crockery and china, to little purpose, 
indeed, had her maternal cares been lavished. 

Checked by her mother, as above noticed, the 
abashed girl had not another word to say ; but 
her father came, as usual, to her assistance :— 
““ We must have one of my Mysie’s joes. If ye 
will not have little Jamie, then I must bring ye 
down her auld jo to cheer her a bit; but, 
indeed, we must have him at any rate.” 

Mrs Mark Luke was nearly petrified by the 
horrid image called up before her. 

‘“ Ye cannot mean Bailie Pirgivie?” 

“ But I do, though, just mean your auld friend, 
Bob Pirgivie, who was best-man at your bridal, 
Mem; and made the punch at your dochter’s 
christening. What the de’il has come ower the 
woman !” 

Mrs Mark Luke was far past crying. After 
gulping her chagrin for a few seconds, she 
remarked, with dignity, ‘‘ Then, Mr Luke, if 
you introduce a person so totally unfit for the 
society which I expect to receive at your table 
to-morrow, you may just look out for some one 
else to take the head of it—that’s all, Sir. I 
never—can—sanction such an insult to my friends 
as introducing improper company to them in my 
own house.” 

‘‘Bob can take the head,” replied Mark, 
doggedly ; “ he makes a fameus blowzy landlady, 
especially when he puts on a mutch and a 
shawl, before he draws the punch-bowl to him.” 

Mrs M. L. saw there was no wisdom in widen- 
ing the breach. Though not an “ interfering” 
husband, there was, she well knew, a point 
beyond which, if Mark was unwisely urged, he 
became as stiff-necked as any Israelite. The 
hereditary dourness of the Lukes was, indeed, 
notorious over all the West. 

‘* You know how much | was wont to enjoy Mr 
Pirgivie’s company at a homely family dinner, 
my dear, or in an evening, when he took a 
tumbler of toddy with you; but, believe me, 
Mr Luke, it would put all parties sadly out of 
their way to bring him into the same dinner- 
party with young ladies—and none se much as 
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himself. He would be entirely a fish out of the 


water.” 

‘ Fient-a-fears! Bob can aye swim where 
there’s a full punch-bowl, Bauby.” 

“ He could neither tell his stories nor sing his 
favourite songs with a clergyman present.’ 

« He has sung at fifty presbytery dinners, and 
fifty Thanksgiving Monday feasts, to boot, long 
before now, and been the cock of the company. 
Ye do not mean to say he sings what is either 
profane or indecent?’ 

« Far from that—only—only vu/——old- 
fashioned.. And Sir Ogiivy, Mr Luke ~ 

“ And Sir De’il, Mrs Luke! If Sir Ogilvy 
cannot eat his slice of beef at the lee-side of Bob 
Pirgivie, he’d better stay at the manse; where, 
I dare say, they are tired enough, by this time, 
o’ the broken ne’er-do-wee),”’ 

It is not altogether surprising that Mr Luke 
was offended. Bob—who, by this time, was none 
of your light-Bobs—was his oldest and most con- 
fidential friend, his chosen, adviser in all his 
commercial speculations, and one whuse shrewd 
advice had, as Mark truly averred, stood him in 
thousands of pounds. This was but one thing ; 
and, more to the present point it was, that, at a 
feast or a feed, there were, in Mark’s eyes, but 
three grand essentials—the beef, the punch, and 
Bob Pirgivie. In Glasgow, this gentleman had 
never been interdicted by Mrs Mark, even in 
her most palmy and exclusive days. But, in that 
city, he was considered a regular part of all table 
lumber—a corner-dish, generally and warmly 
welcomed, and always tolerated. He was one 
of those originals to be found in most communi- 
ties, which, like certain wines and fruits, require 
to be used onthe spot, to be enjoyed—as, in removal, 
much of the race, or peculiar flavour of the soil, is 
sure to be lost, There was, however, no reason 
to apprehend that Mr Pirgivie’s specific qualities 
would evaporate in so short a journey, or voyage, 
as to Largs. By trade, he was a cotton manufac- 
turer, and, by attention, a prosperous one; but, 
by social distinction, a diner, or, rather, a sup- 
per-out, a bon-vivant, a teller of good westland 
stories, a singer of capital Scotch songs of a cer- 
tain class, a humourist, the shaking of whose 
double-chin, and the sly twinkle of whose grey 
eye, told half the joke before he had opened his 
lips—a bachelor, of course, or he had not been 
Bob Pirgivie. Besides many original good local 
stories and anecdotes, Mr Pirgivie had a happy 
knack at localizing, and adapting resuscitated 
Jve Millers to present circumstances. Until he 
had become so much of a Stout Gentleman, Mr 
Pirgivie was reckoned the best curler in the 
Lower Ward. At concocting Glasgow punch— 
now that D and § had died off—he 
was allowed to be superlative and unapproach- 
able—the monarch of the bowl! Such was Mrs 
Mark Luke's present aversion. In her eyes, he 
was irredeemably blemished, for he had been put 
to the ban by the Smythes. His knee-breeches, 
speckled stockings, and amber wig, were defor- 
mities invipcible—she had reasoned with him 
upon them all. His dialect sounded broader, in 














her refined ears, every day. She, moreover, sug, 
pected, that he slily insinuated mischief, if not 
rebellion, into the head of her lord ; and, what 
was worse, that his excess of mock reverence, his 
odd tones and grimaces, and awkward scrapes to 
herself—he who had never before either bowed or 
scraped in his life—were what is vulgarly termed 
quizzing. The mantling smiles of his rubicund 
face, the sly glance round, as he paid her his high. 
flown compliments, and made his extraordin 

legs, looked, it must be owned, something like 
this, He had another provoking trick of inci. 
dentally, as it were, calling her attention to some 
anecdote of their early life, particularly if very 
fine people were present—such as to their curds. 
and-cream ploy to Ruglen, or their veal-pie pic. 
nic to Kelvin Grove, where Miss Barbara Peas. 
ton, a bride-elect, with the said pie in her 
lap, had sung the favourite amatory song appro. 
priate,.to that locality, In short, the facetious 
Bob Pirgivie was, to Mrs Mark ‘Luke, become 
the most boring of; all bores—a thoroughly dis. 
agreeable person at all times, but at her /éte in. 
tulerable! She ruminated for a time. | , 

« Leave the room, Robina, my love.” She was 
obeyed. “ As it is, after all, mainly for our 
daughter’ ssake, Mr Luke, [emphatically,] that we 
give this welcoming party to our new neighbours, 
I daresay a larger mixture of young creatures, 
and, perhaps, a ball, would be the thing.” 

“ Very like, Bauby: all young things are fond 
of dancing.” 

“ Then, I think, we shall postpond the dinner 
to an indefinite day, and give the ball first-—and 
to-morrow : so you may announce the change of 
plan to our Glasgow friends.” 

“And bring down Bob Pirgivie, and little 
James Wilson to Mysie’s dance—with all my 
heart, gudewife.” 

Mrs Mark Luke threw back her head, “ It 
appears to be your dearest pleasure to torment 
me, Mr Luke. . 

* Far from that, dearie. Am I not bringing 
you a box of champagne glasses, which, I am sure, 
you need about as much as a cart does a third 
wheel? However, it’s all good for trade.” 

Mrs Luke now took it into her head that her 
husband should not leave home that day at all. 
He had, indeed, been complaining. She became 
tenderly alarmed at the fatigue of going up the 
one day to Glasgow and returning the next ; but 
there was a meeting of Bank Directors, or of the 
Steamboat Company, or something of the kind, 
and Mark would go; and, to say the truth, save 
for dread of Bob, Mrs Mark could, at this time, 
on many accounts, well spare him, She was cum- 
bered with many things ; up early and down late. 

The important day dawned at last ; and, after 
six weeks of preparation, she kept the field to 
the very last hour, fagged enough, when fairly 
inducted into her new Pomona green satin dress, 
(fashionable colour for July,) and her turban 
properly set. Had it not been for the forward 
temper of Jean Sprot, a spanking, comely lass of 
some nineteen or twenty, she would have bru 
| her from Saltcoats as an uide-de-camp ; but Miss 
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Jean, as Mr Luke's niece, would certainly expect 
to be introduced to the company, and dine at 
table ; and, rather than submit to such degrada- 
tion, such encroachments on the, prerogative, 
Mrs Mark was content, until her daughter was 
qualified to assist her, to work double tides, and 
enjoy undivided glory. ) 
She was now aloneinthe drawing-room with her 
daughter, putting Mysie, forthe /as¢ time, through 
the manual of good manners, and furtively cast- 
ing an eye upon the road by which Mark’s chaise, 


, with that worthy host——and, not less important, 


the box of new cut glass, the hamper of some 
rarer kind of wine, ordered from Leith, and the 
turbot from an Edinburgh fishmonger— were mo- 
mentarily expected. She did not allow herself 
to think of the dire Pirgivie, till he glanced over 
the brae, seated for air beside the driver, with 
a face like the rising full Michaelmas moon, as 
Mrs Mark indignantly remarked. There was 
no help for it. 

“ Servant, Ma—dame,” said Bob, bowing low, 
with one of his leering looks up to the window, 
as the carriage wheeled round to the door, The 
open bay window of the dining-room shewed the 
table and side-board laid ovt with elaborate ele- 
gance. ‘“ Whew!” whistled Mr Bob Pirgivie, 
“ there’s to be a check of dinner, after all, Mark. 
As best-man at your bridal, Mrs Luke, and as- 
sistant at every Handsel Monday feast sinsyne, 
though something past my dancing days, and 
fashed with a twinge of what, in a gentleman, 
might be jaloused the gout, I vowed, when Mark 
told me the dinner was to be changed to a ball, 
not to baulk ye, but lead ye off 

‘Upon the licht fantastic toe,” 
at least to the best of my present ability. Though 
I have seen the day, Bauby—-Mrs Luke, I mean 
—we could have both fitted it heel and toe more 
featly, some—-ay, it will be five-and-twenty good 
years since—at Mr Macskipsey’s in the Sheddon 
Raw ; but yell no mind, J dare say ?” 

“I am certainly obliged by your kind inten- 
tions,” returned Mrs Mark, half amused, in spite 
of herself, at the idea of Bob Pirgivie opening a 
ball, and also compelled to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity ; ‘will you choose to take any refreshment 
after your long drive? ‘There are wines on the 
side-table, with lemonade, raspberry vinegar, and 
iced water.” 

“Ginger beer was the grand tipple of the 
young leddies at our Paisley balls, ye'll remem- 
ber, Mrs Luke, with baiks for the solids; and 
1m not very sure but I relished that, as weel as 
the genteel modern refreshments ; but certainly, 
upon your recommendation, Ma—dame, I shall try 
« glass of lemonade—it should be very cooling 
and suitable for a man of my, taste and mould 
after a longish, hot, dusty. journey.” 


Mrs Luke perceiyed that she, was already 
quizzed, and anticipated worse usage,. She laid 
strong control over herself, and protested she 
had only meant those harmless beverages as one 
constituent of the draught recommended ; and 
Mr Bob was somewhat conciligted by..the large 
rummer mingled for him, as a drink-offering, by 
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her own French-kidded fair hand, and presented 
on a silyer tray by Mysie, “ And how's a’ wi’ 
my Maiden Mysie? Am I not,to.get my kiss the 
day? Whether is it to be me or Jamie Wilson 
ye are to,marry now? Let’s.be off, or on?” 
He drew his hand fondly over her, cyrls, , 

‘«« Robina is growing a great, girl,.Mr Pizgiyie, 
and. must put away childish things,—-Will you 
hold your, head for one moment in the game posi- 
tion, child? You will toss your hair about till it 
looks like a young colt’s mane, You will,see if 
the Miss Stronas go on romping like great tom- 
boys, in that fashion, We expect the pleasure 
of seeing the Stronas of Port-Glasgow here to- 
day, Mr Pirgivie: you are probably acquainted 
with the family—you must at least have heard 
of them :—three very elegant girls, and two fine 
young men—one, Mr Charles, in the Company's 
service, home on a three years’ leave.” 

“The who's, J/a—dame ¢” cried Bob, cocking 
his ear. 

‘* The Stronas, Sir, of Port-Glasgow,” 

“ The Stronas !—I thought I kenned, a'maist 
al] the Port folk, but I never heard of the Stro- 
nus before. Are they safe folk, are ye sure, 
Mem? There's a hantle rips come down here 
about the saut-water. 

* The Stronacks, Mr Pirgivie—you must at 
least have heard of them. Mrs Stronack was a 
Dennison.” 

‘* The Stron—acks /—no, no, I ken naething 
about the Stronacks either.” i 

“ The Stron—achs, then, ye droll, provoking 
sorrow!” bawled Mrs Mark Luke, with a native 
strength of gutterals which proved, that, besides 
conquering High German and Low Duteh, she 
needed not to despair of mastering the Erse or 
Arabic, the roots of which, we believe, lie even 
more deeply in the bowels of the land, 

The first laugh they had enjoyed together for 
months, or perhaps for years, went far to recon- 
cile these old friends. Mr Bob, in particular, 
enjoyed bis laugh and his triumph to that mode- 
rate extent which restored his good humour with 
Mrs Luke; and he accordingly sipped his rum- 
mer of brandy-qualified lemonade with great 
complacency, andg much to the relief of, his 
hostess, declared he would keep his place where 
he was, and not frighten her “ leddies up*stairs, 
until they got used to him by degrees, across the 
table.” But to this arrangement “ senseless 
Mark” would not submit, “ He would be master 
of his own house, if a’ the Hawgreens and 
Stronachs and Sir Ogilvy Fletchers. in Ayrshire, 
and Port-Glasgow on the back of, it, dined with 
his wife ; and his trusty fere, Bob Pirgivie, should 
have the warmest neuk at his fireside.” Some- 
thing very extraordinary had come over the man 
within those few days. He had never been so 
obstreperous in his whole life. Mrs M, L. under- 
stood it all afterwards. Bob, accordingly, having 
put on his speckled silk hese, and, for the first 
time in his life, mounted a. shirt collar, which 
made him look a» if in the jougs, was piched 
per furce, inte » corner of the drawing-room 
before the first carriage had deposited its 
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load ; and there he continued to sit, a mute ob- 
server, (his amber wig covered with the rich 
yellow drapery of the window curtains,) most 
industriously twirling his thumbs, and taking 
sly note of the airs and graces of hospitality 
which marked the kind and courteous reception 
given by Mrs Mark to her several gradations of 
guests—to the landed and the commercial inte- 
rests, and to Mr Ewins, who might be understood 
to represent the church and the learned profes- 
sions. Bob’s sober conclusion was that Bauby 
Peaston performed her part quite as well as if 
she had been the Duchess of Hamilton, or a real 
play-actress. She even astonished Mark himself, 
by the volubility of her softly-lisped compliments, 
and the elegance of her deportment. 

Every one expected, and probably more than 
were wished for, had now arrived, save the gen- 
tlemen from the cutter. They were at last 
announced ; and, at their back—what a start ! 
what a mere vulgar natural start of surprise was 
betrayed by Mrs M. L., when who should present 
himself but Mr Robert Smythe! ‘“ He had 
taken the great liberty, as an old friend, of 
waiting upon Mrs Luke, as his friends from the 
cutter, with whom he was going round to Oban, 
were, he found, engaged to her.” She was so 
gratified, so delighted, so tenderly hopeful that 
Mrs Smythe, and Miss Smythe, and Miss Maria 
Smythe, were in perfect health—so proud to see 
Mr Robert Smythe in her house! 

Bob Pirgivie now tweedled his thumbs in 
double quick time, and rapidly sent around queer 
horizontal glances under his shaggy brows. 

Just at this instant, Mysie whispered her 
mother, “‘ Mamma, Jean is come.” ‘ Who, 
child?” ‘“ Cousin Jean—Jean Sprot ;” and the 
previously well-drilled maid servant sonorously 
announced ‘ Miss Jean Sprot !” and in bounced 
a good-looking, shewy young woman, flaunting 
(at small cost) in the staple of the country, who 
intrepidly advanced to shake hands with her 
sinking, fainting, elegant aunt, then with her 
uncle, next with shy Mysie, and finally with her 
old acquaintance, Mr Bob Pirgivie, who received 
her with great gallantry, and made room for her 
beside himself. Mrs Mark Luke made no move- 
ment to introduce the bold ¢ntruder to any one. 
Her evident displeasure and awkwardness in- 
stantly spread over at least the female part of 
the company, to whom one young woman of 
equivocal rank was a greater bugbear and annoy- 
ance than fifty vuigar humourists like the privi- 
leged Bob Pirgivie. If Mrs Mark Luke’s black 
eyes had possessed the fabled property of those 
of the basilisk, this would, beyond doubt, have 
been the last hour of the audacious Jean Sprot, 
who actually dared to talk and laugh aloud in 
her aunt’s house, as if among her equals. She 
even ventured to address Mr Robert Smythe 
himself, and to remind him that she had once 
met him at a Glasgow concert, where she had 
been with her “ Aunt Luke.” 

** I must have been a mere boy, then,” returned 
the affected barrister, whom a few years had 


ripened from a senseless puppy into an insolent | 








coxcomb. “A precious lot is always to be me 
with at such places.” 

“* At such places, indeed !” chorused Mrs M_ |, 

“‘ At what places, Ma—dame ?”’ inquired Bob 
Pirgivie, rising and stumping forward, with one of 
his low, ridiculous bows, to the lady of the house. 

‘“‘ Glasgow concerts, to be sure,” replied Mr 
Robert Smythe, tucking up his shirt-collar far 
above his ears. 

This was more than pure Glasgow flesh and 
blood could be expected to endure. The honour 
of the whole city seemed to rest for the time 
upon the square shoulders of Bailie Pirgivie, He 
laughed at the ridicule which the Exclusives 
attempted to cast upon his own manners, and 
repaid them, as he said, cent. per cent.; but even 
Mr Pirgivie could not submit to calumnies cast 
upon the refinement of the Empress of the West ; 
and an explosion would have been inevitable, had 
not the good stars of Mrs Mark Luke sent the 
summons to dinner, at this critical moment. She 
had been ruminating uneasily for some time, 
about who was to condyct her to the dining-room., 
Was it to be Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, in right of his 
rank ; Hawgreen, in respect of his old standing 
in the neighbourhood; Mr Stronach of Port Glas. 
gow, as representative of the commercial respect. 
ability of the company; or that horrid Bob 
Pirgivie, the ancient friend of the house‘ Him 
she resolved to baulk, at all events. 

‘‘ Do me the honour,” said Mr Robert Smythe, 
starting forward—and he was honoured, by the 
fluttering, gratified, and yet alarmed Mrs Mark 
Luke !—for Mr Stronach looked as if cheated of 
his right, and a loser—while the baronet smiled 
sarcastically, and gave his arm to Mrs Ewins. 

‘“<That’s Edinboro’ mainners,” cried Bob Pirgivie 
—‘ at least, the Smythe edition o' them ; tak’ ye 
my arm, Miss Jean: ve have had a long walk, 
lassie, from Saltcoats, the day, to your auntie’s 
ploy ?” Miss Jean herself gave him no thanks 
for this audible remark. 

And now behold Mrs Mark Luke as near 
as possible to the pinnacle of human felicity! 
On her right hand the representative of the 
house of Smythe, the object of her admira- 
tion and envy for twenty years, and a real live 
Edinburgh advocate into the bargain. At her 
left, the nonchalant Sir Ogilvy Fletcher, looking 
as if he could not help it. She only wished that 
she had had four more elbows to accommodate 
four more unexceptionable guests. True it was, 
Bailie Pirgivie’s red round face already loomed 
large through the savoury haze of a tureen, over 
which he flourished a preparatory ladle, and Miss 
Jean Sprot’s eighteen-penny gaudy gauze tippet 
brushed that part of Captain Rogers’ shoulders, 
where an epaulette should have been. Nothing 
human is without alloy ; yet, at this springtide 
of exultation, pleasure greatly predominated— 
checked, but not materially subdued by the 
incorrigible vulgarity of the incorrigible Bob, and 
the stately gravity of the titular Laird of Haw- 


Indeed, Mrs Mark Luke had no leisure to note 
everything, or one-half of what passed at her 
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table. Modern fashionable ladies give themselves | 


no trouble about how people dine at their tables. 
It is enough that they may dine sumptuously, if 
they choose. This was not yet her maxim. She 
would have insisted upon it—and, moreover, seen 
the thing done, but that it is impossible to accom- 
plish everything at once. The wants of Sir Ogilvy 
and Mr Robert Smythe were at least carefully 
attended to, and she had leisure to feel a little dis- 
appointment or mortification that the Hawgreen 
ladies did not seem to know that the turtle was 
real turtle—not mock ; but, in compensation, Mre 
Stronach was helped twice. The gentlemen, in 


them, save young Mr Smythe, appeared to dis- 
cover that the hock, the champagne, and eke 
the claret, had been procured from a celebrated 
Leith wine-merchant, belonging to the aristocracy 
of the country—* quality binding,” which must 
consequently improve the douquet—indeed, no- 
thing like it was to be obtained in the western 
latitudes. Mr Stronach himself resented this as 
stoutly as Bailie Pirgivie ; while the other gen- 
tlemen more civilly signified their dissent, by 
stickingto Mark’s Madeirain preference. Mark— 
‘“ Lest folks should say that he was proud” — 
did not like to proclaim how largely he had pur- 
chased from the stocking of the cellars of the late 
proprietor of Halcyon Bank. But, when Mr 
Stronach launched forth in praise of Gengebre’s 
capital East India Madeira, and the many “ famous 
dinners” he had partaken of in that same room, 
while Gengebre was a bachelor, Mrs M. L. could 
not refrain from hinting, that “ such things had 
been,” and ‘‘ were most dear’’—that her husband’s 
wine, in short, could be nothing inferior to that 
of his distinguished predecessor, unless age was 
a crime either in wood or bottle. 

There was both pleasure and regret to Mrs 
Luke in perceiving that the three courses were 
fairly got through, and with credit ; and the des- 
sert, including the finest West India preserves, 
(a present to Mark, by the way, from an old 
‘prentice, now a planter in Jamaica,) was 
handsomely laid out in the beautiful new set :— 
preserved limes, preserved green ginger, pre- 
served pine apple, and the preserved melons of 
Haleyon Bank. 

“ Preserve us a’!” cried Bob Pirgivie, turn- 
ing up his eyes, as Mrs M. L. named and recom- 
mended the exotic delicacies. Mark was thrown 
into a most vulgarian fit of laughter by the 
Bailie’s joke, in which several joined. 

“And now, Ma—dame,” continued the Bailie, 
“that ye have exhousted the luxuries of the 
tropics, what would ye think of drawing next 
upon the empire of Chinee ?” Mark was again in 
a convulsion of laughter at this joke, and Miss 
Jean Sprot was fairly under the necessity of stuff- 
ing her mouth with her pocket-handkerchief. 

“ Bring in the punch-bow], lass,” cried Mark. 
And a very large and handsome one was placed 
before “ the Emperor of China,” who knowingly 


rung it with the long-handled ladle, which he — 


twirled dexterously about, and wielded as a 
sceptre of command. 
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“T am afraid the claret is not to your liking, 
gentlemen,” said the alarmed Mrs Mark Luke, 
who dreaded the early invocation of the genius 
of the bowl, above all things. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” burst from all quarters of the 
table in manly tones—“ superlative claret !"’ 

‘“‘ Glasgow punch who pleases—I stick by the 
ladies and the Chateau Margaut,” cried Mr 
Robert Smythe aleud; and, having first carelessly 
offered the preserved pine near him to thé iadies 
on each hand, and been refused, he emptied 


nearly the whole glass dish into his plate, with 


_ the free and easy air of a buck of the first head, 
general, were better informed ; though none of | 





nena 





to the utter horror of the old Scotch good-breed- 
ing of Bailie Pirgivie. 

“ There’s anither swatch o’ Edinboro’ main. 
ners,” said he. 

‘* Saw ye ever such impidence?” whispered Miss 
Jean Sprot. “ The pine apple, that has been an 
honesty to aunty at all her parties for six months, 
as it was aye potted up again, with a drib of fresh 
syrup.” Fortunately, Mrs Mark Luke could 
not hear what it was that so much amused the 
young ladies of Hawgreen, two pleasant, unaf- 
fected girls, who began to enter into the humour 
of the scene, and of the characters ; especially 
when the ci-devant Glasgow magistrate thus 
looked high disdain upon the ill-mannered effemi- 
nate Edinburgh lawyer, gobbling up the tabooed 
luxuries in presence of the ladies. 

The delicate limes, the fresh and fragrant 
lemons, the pounded and triple-refined sugar, 
and the genuine old pine-apple rum, which 
Bailie Pirgivie remarked, “ smelt like a clow gi- 
liflower, and perfumed the whole room,” were now 
all placed in order before him. The gentlemen, 
as they sipped their claret, began to eye and feel 
interest in his operations. Mr Stronach would 
have presumed to direct ; but Bob Pirgivie re- 
garded him with the cool, silent contempt which 
became a man who had made and drank hogs- 
heads of Glasgow punch, before the other had left 
off petticoats. Mr Pirgivie was getting more and 
more into his natural element; and he was rising 
as rapidly with all the party, save the hostess, 
her henchman, and Miss Stronach; until the 
opinions of the latter were changed by the Baronet 
whispering her, that “ Pirgivie was more funny 
and comical than Liston himself.” Mrs Mark Luke, 
at a loss upon this what to think, endeavoured to 
preserve her equanimity and composure, under 
the deliberate concoction of that fatal bowl, from 
which was to issue, by the dozen, vulgar toasts, 
and songs, and choruses, enough to swamp her 
for ever. She resolved to carry off the ladies before 
Bob could, in common decency, toast, “‘ The out- 
ward bound,” or “* The ladies that left us.” One 
infliction it was impossible to escape. Mr Robert 
Smythe had usurped the honour of handing her 
down stairs ; but Bob, she feared, would yield to no 
man living—not even to the Port-Glasgow refiner, 
an‘, certainly, much less to the broken Baronet 
—the appropriate toast of the day - Tux Roor- 
TREE ov Mu Marx Luxs, axv Lone Lure, 
Heattu, ann HaArpiness ro A’ ABOUT AND BE- 
weatu it!” If fashion had not ees | ae 
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fied the heart of Mrs Luke, she must have been 
affected by the genial spirit in which the stanch 
old friend of the house, standing up on his chair, 
and perspiring at every pore, uttered this social 
prayer. Mark himself was almost in tears; and 
so loud an acclaim arose that the ladies were 
fairly driven off, 

“« He is the funniest creature, that, in the whole 





world,” said Mrs M. L., making the best of it, | 


as, arm inarm, she ascended the stairs with Mrs 
Stronach. “ Vastly like Liston, indeed—don't 


you think so, ma’am?—as Sir Ogilvy remarked,” | 


“ Hark—singing |” 
second daughter of the landed landless family, 


cried Miss Isabella, the | 


pausing in the general progress to the drawing- 


room ; as, both loud and clear, arose—‘‘ My ain 
fireside,” from the mellifluous throat of Bailie 
Pirgivie. In the halt, Mrs Mark Luke was in 
a deadly swither whether to execrate the vulgarity 
of Bailie Pirgivie, or suffer the outbreak to pass, 
Miss Stronach seemed to curl her nose at the 
vulgar melody ; but, on the other side, Isabella, 
the second daughter of Hawgreen, caught up 
the chorus, and warbled as they proceeded — 


“ My ain fireside, my ain fireside— 
Oh, sweet’s the bonny blink o' my ain fireside!” 
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teacher beyond the West of Scotland, save the 
younger girl, who was a few months in some 
petty French school.” 

Could such things be! Mrs M. L. was nearly 
petrified. ‘ I fancied, Ma’am, your young ladies 
had enjoyed the advantages—had been educated 
at—I mean in—the Camlachie Establishment,” 

‘To my sorrow, Ma’am, Flora was there a few 
months ;—and I assure you, when we went 
abroad to proper schools, the pain of unlearn. 
ing all she had acquired was found a formidable 


affair. Her Swiss pronunciation of the French, 
Madame Didot found almost insurmountable, 


The Smnythes had a Swiss governess’’— 

| Well did Mrs M. L. know that:—the polite, 
poor, woful Mademoiselle Curchod—the cousin of 
Madame de Stael. What an escape had Mrs 
M. L. had for her Robina !] 

—* A Swiss girl, asa sort of governess, Ma’am, 
with such vicious habits” 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Mrs M. L,, 





throwing up her hands at the hidden wickedness, 


thus half discovered. . , 
—‘‘of English prosody, Ma‘am. I know no. 


thing against the morals of the young woman.” 


Notwithstanding her anxious and long study of | 


precedents, Mrs M. L. was frequently, as upon 
the present occasion, at fault. Isabella was a 
gentlewoman by birth and education ; but then 
Miss Stronach had been finished at Boulogne, Mrs 


Mrs Mark Luke was not quite certain about 
this prosody aforesaid, Had it been syntax or 


_grammar—or, as she called it, when ultra-fine in 


Luke remained in a philosophic state of doubt as | 


to whether Bob’s lyric was the thing or not. 
Deeper doubts were that day to distract her 
mind. 


As the sole daughter of the house, Mysie | 


came in for some share of civil attention from | 


the ladies. Her drawings were examined, and 
much visible yawning. It is, however, very easy 
to perceive when people yawn internally, 

“I have an old promise from Mrs Smythe to 


her pronunciation, gramber—she would have 
known, However, ‘ vicious habits of English 
prosody” were, beyond all doubt, something to 
alarm careful mothers, and of very dangerous 
example in educating young ladies. 

‘ There is always something wrong «bout those 
foreigners,” observed Mrs M. L. 

‘‘ Are they vitiated by the air of England ?” 


said Mr Ewins, the clergyman, who had glided 
her lessons on the piano-forte listened to without | 


receive my daughter on her very first vacancy,” | 


observed her mother; ‘ but it is so great a 
favour. | mean to be very bold with her, though; 
and actually to remind her again, through Mr 
Robert, of her promise. What a very nice young 
man he is!” 

‘* |] wonder what all the world sees about that 
woman's school,’ said Miss Stronach, decidedly. 

Mrs M. L, bolted upright on her couch. Tuar 


woman! Was this epithet meant to describe Mrs 


Smythe, the head of the Camlachie Road Esta- 
blishment? 

‘« The world of the West, I suppose, you mean, 
Nelly, for I should not imagine any less favoured 
region knows much about the Smythes, or their 
wonderful school,” said the younger sister. Mrs 
M. L. stared with amazement; the orbits of 
her eyes distended, 

“One might fancy some people hold a patent 
from nature to instruct,” observed Mrs Stronach, 
‘*to be used only when they can do nothing 
better. What advantares of education could 
an KBdioburgh WSs daughter have had forty 
years since 2? Sueh, J believe, was Mrs Smythe'e 
original status ; and her daughters never had a 


in. “It is odd enough that British mothers 
should so eagerly run abroad to place their 
daughters wholiy under the care of foreign in- 
structors ; and British society, at the same time, 
remain so distrustful of the few specimens who 
are domesticated among us.” 

“1 wish to goodness I knew how best to place 
my daughter,” sighed Mrs Luke. ‘ 1 am aware 
that Scotland, and, it would seem, England, are 
so far behind in—in” She hesitated— 

‘© In the cosmetic discipline, Mrs Luke—is that 
it?’ said the elergyman, smiling. ‘“ In educa- 
tion it would not be difficult, I believe, to con- 
struct tables for the guidance of mothers, at 
least upon the present principles. The guiding 
maxim is, that every one shall run away from 
home—the farther the better. If you have 
daughters at John o’ Groat’s, send them on to 
Aberdeen; if at Aberdeen, then off with them 
to Edinburgh; if, in this latitude, then to Lon- 
don or Bath; while all London, with its multitu- 
dinous environs, rush over to schools on the 





| French coast, or fartheron, to Paris and its neigh- 





bourhood,” 

Mrs Luke’s duties, as a tender, dutiful, and, 
moreover, fashionable mother, became, at every 
advaneing step, more heavy and complicated, 
She was, however, disposed to place more confi- 
dence in the taste and experience of Mrs Stro- 
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nach, than in the judgment of Mr Ewins, tra- 
yelled as he was. 

«You could not, then, in conscience, recom. 
mend the Camlachie Establishment for my girl ?”’ 


! 
i 


she whispered, drawing her new acquaintance to | 


a window, 

[tis a very delicate subject, indeed, Ma’am,” 
replied Mrs Stronach, “I have indicated my 
opinion, But, as a friend, I may mention, that 
what | considered altogether intolerable, was the 
untidiness the Smythes allow in their pupils. My 
Flora yonder, for example, was allowed to loll 
about without stays, or with very ill.made ones, 
till the poor child grew out of all shape. Indeed, 
she has hardly yet recovered that six months of 
gross neglect.” 

“Shocking !” exclaimed Mrs M. L., throwing 
the proper degree of horror into her face ; but, 
as she looked at Miss Flora, still as plump as a 


partridge, bursting from her stays, and her fat, | 


fair, round shoulders disdaining all straps and 
ligatures, she mentally concluded that there 
might be acertain order of fine forms, which 
required more powerful restraints than the 
classic cestus and mysterious sandal of Cam- 
Jachie ; and that, however it were with the taste 
of the Smythes, their judgment had, for once, 
been at fault. 

“The Smythes lay down the law in education 
to you ladies of the West,” said Miss Stronach, 
with vivacity ; “ but I imagine they would soon 
have their pretensions pulled to pieces in France 
or England. Conceive Maria Smythe schooling 
my sister on our style on the harp !” 

“My goodness!” cried Mrs Luke—who was 
shrewd enough, however, to perceive ‘the cat 
‘eap out ef the bag,” and sufficiently patriotic to 
resent the ‘* you ladies of the West.” Advanced 
4s sie was, the younger branches of the Stro- 
nachs had careered far before her. They seemed 
tu despise the whole province as commercial, and 
vulgar, manufacturing, and impracticable to the 
refinements and graces of life. They had not 
more reverence for the poor provincial gentry, 
than for the purse. proud mercantiles, Edinburgh 
itself, the very modern Athens, was despised, 
with all its architectural, literary, and aristocra. 
tic pride and splendour, Mrs Mark Luke was 
Overcome with amazement, 

‘What is Edinburgh, after all, but a provin- 
cial city, where the Scottish law ceurts sit,” said 
Miss Stronach— with all the formality, and 
more than the conceit of such kind of places? 
Even your city of Glasgow, Ma’am, is, in some 


respects, superior to that town of poor cousins, 


With its stiff professional air and ridiculous pre, 
tensions.” 

Now, the Edinburgh folk were aye upsetting,” 
cried Mrs Luke, who, though she usually affected 


| we heard so much o’. 


to yield the palm to the city of palaces, as a proof | 


of her own refinement, was, as became her, at 
heart, sound and unfaltering in her allegiance to 
her native district. 
city of Glasgow,” though Glasgow was a good 
place enough in its own way. In short, poor 


Mrs Luke, vacillating between opinions and sys- 


Still she did not relish “ your | 
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tems, did not, we apprelond, weil (now what she 
would be at; and the appearance of Mr Robert 
Smythe, it is to be feared, would once more have 
turned the scalein favour of the Fast-country, had 
not Miss Stronach entered the lists for London, 
Bath, and Brighton, if people were condemned 
to live in Great Britain at all. While dazzled 


and bewildered by these cross lights, and endea- 
_vouring to be of everybody's opinien en matters 








of such vast concernment to her, Mrs Luke was 
startled by the sudden creaking of wheels onthe 
gravel, and the exclamation of her daughter, 
who stood at a window amid a cluster of junior 
branches. “Mamma! Mamma! it’s Mrs Fur- 
nishins and a’ the bairns in a cart, with straw 
and blankets! Oh! there is little Jenny laugh- 
ing up to me;” and Mysie took French leave of 
the party, and rushed down to her former little 
pew-mates, with whom she had sometimes con- 
trived to have a little sly play in sermon time, 
Mrs Luke’s ears rung—her skin tingled—her 
heart failed ; she was truly “in a sad taking.” 
Bob Pirgivie was nothing to this. A tailor’s 
wife and all her brats! Furnishins, too, the 
well-known tailor of the Trongate—a name that 
would not hide, although Miss Luke had not 
proclaimed it—for which involuntary crime of 
poor Mysie, birch have mercy upon her ! 

The ladies were too well-bred to see, hear, or 
understand, while their agonized hostess became 
all manner of colours, her complexion varying, 
like the shades of her mind, to pale, sanguine, 
black, and blue. She was, however, a woman of 
considerable spirit, presence of mind, and resource, 
Desperate cases require desperate remedies ; and 
she screamed out, ** Oh, Mr Robert Smythe, for 
the love of goodness, stop iny daughter—she is 
rushing upon contagion!" Mr Smythe flew gal- 
lantly to the rescue of the young heiress presump- 
tive ; and the mother followed, and was followed 
in turn by Miss Jean Sprot, muttering, “ Such 
impidence in Furnishins, the tailor’s wife, to 
come to see aunty when she has genteel com- 
pany !” 

Robina! Miss Luke!” screamed the mother, 
louder than before. ‘“ For heaven's sake, Mr 
Smythe, shut the hall door in the face of these 
people.” 

“ Good day, Mem!” cried Mre Furnishins, 
now fairly alighted on her feet. “ Siccan a 
paradise as ye have got here, Mrs Luke! We 
have been at the saut-water for a week back ; 
and I just thought, as ye pressed us the last time 
I met ye in the kirk, the bairns and me would 
hire a cart, and drive up the coast, and take an 
airing and our four-hours wi’ Miss Mysie and 
Mrs Luke, and see that wonderfu’ Halshie Bank 

“ For all the sakes on earth, go away, woman, 
or! shall die on the spot !” exclaimed Mrs Luke, 
keeping Mrs Furnishins at arms-length, “ You 
have hooping-cough among you, | hear. My pre- 
cious child!’ And now she seized Miss Mysie, 


_ who had flung off Mr Robert Smythe, and gave 


her a tolerably smart admonitory pinch—* Here, 


gardener, do drive this load of pestlenes from 
2F2 
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my door. How could you, woman, be so thought- 
less—was there not the back entrance ?”—And 
with this the glass door was fairly slammed in 
the face of the inconsiderate visitant, who re- 


mounted her car with her progeny, muttering | 


mischief and vengeance, and “ Woman, indeed! 
Wha does she woman !—Set her up!” 

‘“ Was there ever such impidence!” again 
ejaculated Miss Sprot. It was the first sensible 
or acceptable word her aunt had heard her speak 
that day, and the very first she addressed to her 
was, “ Take Robina up stairs, Jean’’—and as, 
leaning on the supporting arm of Mr Smythe, 
she came within ear-shot of the drawing-room, 
she said more audibly —* and change her clothes 
and fumigate her well—nor dare either of you to 
enter the drawing-room this evening.—Such a 
fright I have got !—oh, ladies, such a catastrophe! 
I haveto beg ten thousand pardons. But, I trust 
in mercy, Miss Flora Stronach has had the chin. 
cough?” The tittering Miss Stronachs had gone 
out into the balcony to “ enjoy the prospect be- 
fore the house,” a literal fact, which Mrs Luke 
could not doubt. They came in, trying, with 
more politeness than success. to compose their 
features. “ We shall be sorry if we have fright- 
ened away your friends, Ma’am,” said Miss Stro- 
nach, “ All my sisters have had hooping cough. 
1 was seized myself at Versailles when at 
school,” 

** That person is the wife of one of Mr Luke’s 
tenants in Glasgow,” observed Mrs Luke, with 





mercial and fashionable section took their station 
at another. Mrs Mark Luke vibrated between 
them, so ill at ease, what with the frigid hantey, 
of the landless laird, the insolent nonchalance of 
the titled man, and the saucy or defying airs 
of the Stronachs, that she almost rejoiced when 
Hawgreen gave his daughters the word to move, 
In the meantime, the mirth and fun in ‘the din. 
ing-room below was growing ‘fast and furious,” 
under the combined influences of Bob Pirgivie’s 
chansons a boire, and his thrice replenished bow), 
Mr Robert Smythe, listening to those sounds of 
conviviality, albeit their vulgarity, almost wished 
that hisretreat had been less precipitate, especially 
as Hawgreen stiffly declined his offered escort 
to the ladies. Mrs Luke and Mrs Stronach 


' were overcome with surprise at the Hawgreen 


ladies proposing to walk home, a plan so full 
of danger and difficulty in a mid-July evening of 
uncommon beauty. They pleaded the beauty of 


the weather, the delightful path, lying for a mile 
_or two along the shore, or through plantations, 


recovered dignity —“ decent, substantial people in | 
their way ; but not particularly well acquainted, | 


as you may perceive, with the usages of society. 
In the country, of a morning, one is bound to 
receive everybody ; but one’s evenings should, 
surely, be one’s own. Even you, ladies, could, I 
dare say, have forgiven the ignorance of the poor 
woman, with her ill-timed visit; but to bring 
infection to my house is utterly unpardonable.” 
The most practised individual present hed 
reason to admire the dexterity with which Mrs 
M. L. had manwuvred ; and that, without driv- 
ing matters to a very preposterous length, or 
outraging all probability by her inventions, she 
had got tolerably well out of the scrape. Tea 
appeared asa relief. The previous coffee Miss 
Stronach had pronounced equal in strength to 
Madame Didot’s:—in farour butit wasidlein 
Scotland to desire impossibilities. The qualifica- 
tions of that lady, as an instructress, now formed 
the theme of Mrs Stronach. Her daughters joined 
in the chorus of praise to their last teacher—the 
last of many. Madame Didot, who had finished 
them, and still corresponded with them, was an 
Englishwoman by birth—and hence her exalted 
state in morals and religion; but a French. 





and commanding, at#o“many openings, enchant. 
ing views of the airy, expansive Frith of Clyde 
and its islands, with the sweeping sky-line of the 
mountains of Argyleshire, and its indented or 
deeply embayed coast. Mrs M. L. looked from 
the balcony of her marine villa, over sea and 
land, with the pride of a proprietress, and not 
without some feelings of the natural beauty of 
the prospect, and began to guess that it may 
sometimes be quite as genteel to walk two miles 
as to go in the gig, particularly in a lovely sum- 
mer evening. 

And now the rural ladies were shawled and 


| shod, and fairly under weigh on the lawn, while 


woman by marriage and residence—and hence | 


all that was admirable and enviable in manners 
and personal accomplishments. Miss Stronach 
read a few extracts from some of her letters. 
Inthe meanwhile, the Laird of Hawgreen came 
up stairs with his cousin, the Baronet. The 
landed interest appeared disposed to stand by 


their order at one end of the room, while the com- | berately examined the extraordinar) 


she curtsied her third leave-taking from above, 
not quite satisfied as to the point of etiquette of 
descending to the hall with the landed interest, 
and thus seeming to neglect the guests of the 
other order who were equally tenacious of pri- 
vilege, and far more exacting in attention. She 
compounded by her appearance on the baleony ; 
and well it was that she was unaccompanied, 

“ What vulgar family is that, Sir Ogilvy, with 
the mother in the blue gown?” Hawgreen was 
heard to inquire. 

Vulgar family ! blue gown!—there was but one 
such dress in the party—Mrs Stronach’s lovely 
Lyons figured satin. Such impudence ! thought 
Mrs Mark Luke. ‘There is no getting the 
better of the beggar-pride of the gentles—Mr 
Stronach, that would buy him, and sell him, and 
all his generation ! Set him up !” 

While Hawgreen buttoned up his coat, and 
the ladies stepped on, there was leisure for a few 
more observations. 

““ What heraldic monstrosity have we got here, 
Sir Ogilvy ?” This was said in reference to a 
lobby chair blazoned with the presumed armorial 
bearings of Mr Mark Luke; which having been 
lifted out to aid the unlucky descent of Mrs 
Furnishins from her eart, still remained on the 
lawn. Sir Ogilvy, not wholly unconscious, per- 
haps, that there was an observer over}en4, deli- 
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through his eye-glass, and burst into an immo. | 
derate fit of laughter. | 

“ This is a matter for the surveiVance of the | 
Lvon King,” he said at last. ‘ Such a confound. | 
ing of all the laws, principles, and rules of 
heraldry, ameunts to nothing less than misprision 
of treason against his sovereignty. Ilave per- | 
sons bearing the appellation of Luke, arms at 
all —or any title to bear them ?—Allow me to 
help you with that button, Hawgreen r 

“Very good arms, with clutching, scrambling- 
up sort of fingers at the end of them; of more | 
account in Scotland, in these times, Sir Ogilvy, 
than any obtained by grace of William the Lion | 
himself.’ The gentlemen proceeded arm in | 
arm; the mortified Mrs Luke heard no more, | 
and retreated from the balcony with a height- | 
ened complexion and as much dignity and compo- 
sure as she could summon up. 

The ladies now fell into closer ranks, and 
engaged in a serious discussion upon education, 
manners, taste, fashion, and fashionables, and the 
cosmetic discipline ; ending with a parallel between 
Mrs Sinythe and Madame Didot, not exactly in the 
mannerof Plutarch, but sufficient to convince Mrs 
Luke that her daughter would be ruined for ever 
unless she was finished at the Boulogne seminary. 
Mrs Stronach, therefore, agreed to support her in 
attacking Mr Mark Luke upon the absolute neces- 
sity of expatriating his only child for several 
years, and those the most important of her life. 

In the meanwhile, in expectation of the gen- 
tlemen, coffee was hot and coffee was cold a 
half-dozen times. No fresh man came, and 
Mr Robert Smythe had stolen away. There 








was not a single gentleman left to mount guard 
upon the piano-forte, or to listen to the tinkling 
of the guitar, which, at the earnest request of 


Mrs M. L., had been brought by the Stronachs | 


in their vehicle. Their mother began a discourse 
on temperance, or rather on the vulgarity of 
deep and long-continued potations, and insti- 
tuted another comparison between East-country 
and West-country manners. 
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Hard drinking | 


and the abandonment of the Graces were, accord- | 


ing to Mrs Stronach, disappearing entirely in the 
upper regions. A better style had descended even 
the length of Edinburgh, where, in families of 
the best fashion, very little wine was drunk by 
the young men, and nothing else. 

“There may be reasons for that, ma’am,” 
observed Mrs Mark—* wine is a heavy eatem in 
a pinched income. 
hear, are mighty admirers of such gentlemen as 
spare the garde de vin. There’s a great deal of 
outside work in certain quarters, | am given to 
understand, Thank our stars, though Mr Luke 
is no glass-breaker, he can both affurd to give 


his friends a bottle of claret, and has the heart | 
to make them welcome to it. They do seem to be | 
enjoying themselves down stairs.” Mrs Mark re- | 
joiced to think that so much good wine and old | 


Jamaica rum was in course of consumption at 
her entertainment. 
and vapour was not at all to her substantial taste, 


ambitious of elegance as she was become. 


The ladies of Edinburgh, | | 
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The rich and glowing July evening deepened 

into that witching hour— 
“*Tween the gloamin and the mirk”— 

so soothing to sense, and so promotive of reverie. 
The blackbirds flitted about in the dew-besprent 
shrubberies of Haleyon Bank, uttering those jets 
and gushes of song in which they delight at even.. 
tide ; and Bailie Pirgivie, and his friend, Mark, 
chirrnped ** Auld Langsyne” below. Odours of 
rum-punch and eglantine, of tobacco and bean- 
blossom, came blended on the breeze, floating 
upwards to the ladies leaning in the balcony, and 


looking sentimentally over the shimmering sea. 


The gentle ripple of the tide, as wave after 


_ wave kissed the pebbled strand and died away, 


was listened to in the pauses of the “ Hip! hip! 
poured from the obstreperous 
throats of the compotators, and in especial as 


| the glasses rung to the health of the young 
| heiress of Haleyon Bank ! 


«* I'll underwrite her for £30,000, and no’ hurt 
her mother’s settlement. D’ye hear that, Bob, my 
boy ?” Bailie Pirgivie, now “ pretty well on,” 
was heard to say thus freely, slapping the ac- 
complished Mr Robert Smythe—at least so 
Mrs Mark hoped and believed, though she had 
rather raised her views for Robina, on the pre- 
sent afternoon. Edinburgh had fallen in her 
scale in nearly the same proportion as Camlachie 
School. Mrs Stronach pricked up her matronly 
ears. She had four daughters ; but she had also 
a Bob, and a John, and a James, and a few more 
of the same kind, still unbearded; and she fancied 
it enough that the Edinburgh lawyers drained 
the pockets of the Western magnates, without 
stealing their heiresses. Her manner to her new 
friend, Mrs Luke, became more cordial—her in- 
terest more lively in Miss Luke enjoying the 
same advantages as her own daughters, under the 
care of Madame Didot. While the mothers con- 
ferred in low confidential tones, the young ladies 
were humming songs, waltzirg with each other, 
and, in short, if such a thing durst be surmised 
of the pupils of Madame Didot, laughing loudly, 
and romping in a very natural manner, Twilight, 
like undress, wears off restraint; and nature will, 
at some time or other, vindicate her own rights— 
ay, in spite of all the six months’ systems in the 
world. She did so now in the natural move- 
ments of mind and body of these young women ; 
who, released from the task-work of exhibition, 
and none of the other sex being present to 
excite their vanity and coquetry, had forgotten 
the assumed part, and relapsed into something 
as agreeable as the freshness of youth and youth- 
ful spirits, when allowed fair play, will generally 
make at least nineteen girls out of every twenty. 
In the midst of their gaiety, a bustle and an 
opening of doors and windows was heard below, 
which, on the instant, drove them back within 
the entrenchments of affectation and artificial 
manners. The gentlemen were assuredly com- 


ing at last. 


Refining into mere shadows | 
| gake!"” was the exclamation of Bailie Pirgivie. 


“Gi'e him air! gi’e him air, for the Lord’s 


*“ Unloose his cravat. Oh, Mark Luke—my 
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auld comrade! my trusty friend! is this to be 
the end o’'t 2? Cast down frae the very dizzy 
pinnacle of warldly prosperity! Och, Sirs, but 
we are frail creatures—tak’ awa’ that fu’ bowl, 
lass—erring mortals at the best.” 

Natural feeling was nomore extinguished in the 
bosom of Mrs Luke, than totally sophisticated in 
the hearts of the Miss Stronachs. We shall, 
however, pass overher erief for the sudden loss of 
her rich husband, sufficiently conspicuous, as Miss 
Parlane and Miss Bogle alleged, in the triple 
breadth of her mourning hems, and the profound 
depth of ier sables. In short, Mrs Mark Luke 
set into her widuwhood with that good wet grief 
which affords a rational hope to surrounding 
friends of speedy comfort. It was now she had 
full time to ruminate upon the ominous change 
of manners which Mr Luke had exhibited while 
his fate, in the last three days, was upon him. 
There had, indeed, been more in it than she sur- 
mised ; and her indignation was extreme, to find 
that not Mr Ewins alone, but Bailie Pirgivie, 
and her old mother-in-law, were associated with 
herself in the guardianship of her daughter, by a 
will dated only two days before his death. Into 
the minute particulers of that will, neither Miss 
Parlane nor Miss Bogle were able, at this stage, 
to dive ; but this was so far good, as it afforded 
the wider scope for conjecture. 

“} can get no satisfaction out 0’ auld Luckie 
Luke,” said Miss Betty, who had been out as a 
scout as far as Balmanno Street, one day. ‘ She’s 
a close, preceese kind o’ body; only ‘Her dear 
s0n was aye a sensible man, and had made, nae 
doubt, a judicious settlement.’ She is well pro- 
vided for, and there's something to the Sprots, 
and a thirty pounds a-year, for three years, to 
help to keep James Wilson at the Collitch, if he 
incline. Mark Luke might have made it the 
even hunder, I think. As for the great Madam 
herself, there is no’ telling her power over the 
gear, or what she is to have; but I wish she may 
du justice to the bit lassie, her daughter.” 

* Ay, Miss Bogle,” said her friend, laughing ; 
‘and wha do ye think Bauby is like to ware 
her widowhood upon? But ye are but lame and 
behind in your news, Mem. Mark has made a 
settlement that will please the auld leddy o’ 
Balmanno Street better than the mistress o’ 
Halshie Bank. as ] can understand, However, 
that not bad just spunked out at first, and down 
gees Madam Smythe, as a friend of the family 
ho less, in a post-chaise, to bring away Mrs Luke 
and her daughter from the scene of their woes, 
up to the Camlachie school, till after the burial— 
for that, it seems, is all the fashion now—and got 
the hire to pay for her pains; for Bauby, in 
truth, ‘was ower sick and sorrowful to see 
stranvers, and could not part with her dear 
daughter.” There was a change o' market days, 
Ttrow, Mem! ‘The Siythes have room enough 
to spare in their kstablishovent, as they call it, 
now, jor both Mis Luke and Miss Mysie. Was 
it nu a judg me ut-like thing to see Mark Luke 
stiuchen Cown, as if by a visible hand, at that 





Belsbazzar Feast of theirs, But it’s no’ the | 
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greatest sinner that is aye first called to ac. 
count.” 

“And that’s as true,” returned Miss Bogle; 
‘it was evident there was something before that 
family. Even Mark himesel*, though a douce 
sensible man, was exalting his horn. Hech, Sirs! 
to see a house-heating turned into a dfigie! If 
Bauby Peaston has any sense of decency or relj. 
gion about her, she will rather lay the judgment 
to heart than be raising marble muniments with 
rhymes on them to her gudeman’s nemory, ke De 
ing a’ Glasgow laughing at them baith.” 

“His memory! It’s little ye ken about it, 
They tell me, that should ken, that she was near 
tearing Bailie Pirgivie s een out when the Wil! 
came tu be read. As Mark was neither ai kirk 
nor market after the testament was made, and 
the furty-and-one days not out, its thought it 
winna stand by the auld statute laws of Scotiand ; 
so the widow—and weel it sets her !—has con. 
sulted Bob Smythe, the Edinboro’ advocate, upon 
it; and is advised to raise a plea with Mysie’s 
other guardians, Mr Ewins and Builie Pirgivie, 
to reduce the will, and come in for the widow's 
tierce, which would make her a prize yet to 
some needy vagabond in foreign parts, that could 
blaw in her lug, and pretend to make a lady o 
her.” 

Beyond the quality of her crape and bom. 
bazeen, and the freshness of her complexion, 
which bore testimony to the old adage emp oyed 
un the occasion by Miss Parlane, of “ A fat sorrow 
being a gude sorrow,” nothing transpired for 
three months, which could afford the spiu-ters 
and their industrious circle any exact informa. 
tion as to the ultimate views of Mrs Mark Luke. 
At the end of that period the beautiful \.arine 
Villa, and the goodwill of that long-esta!.!:shed 
shop in the Trongate, were advertised— -\pply 
to Bailie Pirgivie—One Concern, Shortly a!ter- 
wards, Mrs Luke and her daughter wet to 
France, under the eseurt of Mr Chai les Strouach, 
It was impossible to mould an immediate mar- 
riage out of this journey. 

‘““T can make nothing more of it,” said the 
discomfited Miss Bogle, when the friends next 
compared notes; * though she gives hersel! airs 
as if she were Lady Oglivy Fletcher already.” 

“ Lady Ogilvy Fletcher !—No, no :—ne’er-do- 
weel dyvour as he is, he has not fallen just that 
far,” exclaimed Miss Parlane, who, as a feurth 
cousin of the house of Hawyreen, had more cor- 
rect ideas of aristocratic feeling than her fiend, 
whose connexions were wholly gutter-blood, 

‘What was she alter, then ?—no house in 
Glasgow good enough for her to put up in but 
the George, the three days she staid, driving 
about, leave-taking. I’m glad she did not darken 
my door, as 1 do not think | could have observed 
discretion.- But there will be news of Bauby 
Peaston yet, or Po mistaken.” And the sagacily 
of our spinster Was not at fault. There was 
news “of her;” but that must be reserved [or 
our concluding chapter. 
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4 Tarap Volume of the Poems of Ebenezer Elliott, 
the * Corn-Law Rhymer,” is about to appear. We are 
not in the habit of announcing forthcoming works: but 
original verse, by a true and a living poet, has, in these 
degenerate days, all the attraction of novelty. 


Moore’s History of Treland—Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


Whether a poet may be the best of historians o1 
pet, is doubt ul ; but be wall generally be found a pie- 
turesque, vivid chronicler; and) therefore, the fittest to 
deal with the fabulous history of a country, and with its 
mantic legends and antiquities. In the first volume | 
of tas history. Mr Moore has scarcely advanced beyond 
this stage. He commences only about some 1000 years 
iefore the Christian era, and comes fairly down to the 
eod of the seventh century. He asserts that the Pheni- 
ej ns had a settiement in Treland—* The Sacred Island” — 
before the reign of Solomon. Tn the historical account 
of these remote periods, there must necessarily be much 
that is fanciful, a great deal that is purely conjectural, 
and now a little that is obviously absurd. Descending 
out of the mists of antiquity, we find [reland peopled 
by a colony of Spanish Celts. If Mr Moore yield up 
some of the glories of the Milesian descent, it is only to 
establish other points as honourable to the antiquities of 
his country. The history does nut assume a regular 
or authentic form until about 200) years befure Christ. 
From that date we have the history continued through 
a seties Of Pagan kings until the mission of Se Patrick, 
in the early part of the fitth century. Mr Moore, we 
toresere, Will have a sharp arceunt to settle with some 
Highland antiquary or other; if there be one left to 
put peu ma ink-hornm to vindicate the claim of Scotland to 
the Oss anic heroes, and the aucient poetry which records 
thei: deeds. 

There will be differences of opinion as to the length at 
which Mr Moore, in a popular history, has given tabu. 
lous or conjectural annals; but something was due to 
Irish andiquities. The chapters upon the social state of 
heathen Iveland, those devoted to the life of St Patvick, 
and of Columbkill, and to the general survey of the king- 
dom at the end of this period, will be read with great 
interest. Mer Moore has, throughout, shewn himself a 
good patriot, zealous, to the very verge of credulity, for 
the glovy of bis native bind. Among greater matters, he 
attributes the contrivance of rhyme to the Irish; aud 
sews that Italy was indebted to Ireland tor the harp. 
We have selected the tuiloWwing extract, as it describes the 
meod in which Mr Moore claims to have composed this 
early portion of his bhisteury, and affords a fair specimen 
of his style, 








It is, then, manifet, that all the evidence derived from foreign 
sources, to prove the barbarous state of the Iriel: belore toe Christian 
efa, Ihuet, trom the very nature of the authorities themselves, be 
considered worthless and null ; while the numerous tes: amomes 
Which lreland stil can pratuce, in her native language, her mouu- 
meats, her ancient annals and traditions, all Concur in retuting so 
gO and gratuitous an assumption. Llaving disposed thus of the 
chiet, if not the only strong grounds of one of the two conflicting by- 
Peth@es, to which the suiygect of Ireh antiquiies has given ree, ft 
#0 bound to deal po less unspanbgly with that other aud tar more 
azreeable devusion, which would make of lrela: G, in those early ages, 
‘paragon of civilization and refinement—woulg exalt the sendour 
@ her Koya) Palaces, the romantu deeds of ber Ked-tiranch Koghte, 
The Celesiial Judginents of ber Brebons, and the bigh privileges and 
furctions ot ber Bards. That there 1s an outhwe ot truth iw such 
re resent ations, her most authentse records testily jit we the Giting 
“y vi the inere outune which is, for the inuet part, overcharged ana 
feet The songs and legends of the country are, ii euch descrip. 
hens, cont unded wih het history ; ber fictions have been tekew for 
Tracts, and her realities Leg! tened into rumarce, those vid laws 
at “ Costomne Of the and, so 1uingus, as Wwe bave seen, lo pace and 
HGusthy, Could not have been otherwise than fatal to the progress OF 
“Vizetow: nor Can any one who toliows the dark snd turtvid 
‘wotee of our ancent bistory, through the unvaned scenes of turbu- 

eee and rayne which it traverses, suppoee fet an ietant, that any 
eh degree of yeneral cietization could co-exist wilh habits and prac. 
Licks wu Ulle tly eu scresVe of all the eletuetts Of civ ized lle. 

Al the sane tume, im epecuiating Ot tee aepect OF lite society at 
any pelogd whalecever, uli siowance ts lo Le bade lor (hore sion & 
eee Bhich so offen occur ws the course Of affeue © that CoUnIIy, Bhe 
hich, in many instances, baffle ai) euch Can ulelwse respect g tes 
FA CLUGKL, of a1e MALKed OF bese WGinel) 14s Ld p10 Cb 
bby whik viuler counties ale Judged 2ven wm the days ul lie. 
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land's Christian fame, when, amidst the darkness ‘hat hung over 
Europe, she stood asa light to the nations = and sent aposties ie all 
directions from her shore— even in that distinguished period of het 
history, we shall find the same contrasts, the same con! rasetits of 
national character, presenting themselves, insomuch that it would 
be according as the histcrical pantet selected his sutgetts of portrar. 
ture—whether ‘rom the calm and holy recesses of Glendalough and 
lnistatien, or the rath of the rude chief and the fierce counciis of 
tebe kings—that the country itself would receive either prawe of 
reorebition, and be delineated as at istand of savages OF of saints, 

tut there is an era still More sirong!ly HiustTatrve of thes Hew of 
Jrish character, and at the same time recent enough to be within ihe 
momnors of numbers still ahve That tt is possitde for & state of 
thir gs to exist, wherein some of the best and nettest fruits of evi. 
lization may be most Comscuously diplayed i ene portion of (he 
community, while the hatutual violences of barbarism are, at the 
same time, raging in another, ts but too strongly prove: by the hia. 
tory of modern lreiand during (he last thirty years of the etghteenth 
century—a period adorned, with hardly) be dened, by a many 
high and shining names as ever graced the meridia: f the most 
favoured country, and yet convulsed, through its Whole course, by a 
iurious struggie between the people and their rulers, maintained on 
both sides with a degree o ferocHy, a feckiass Violence of spirit, 
worthy onty of the most uncivilized lite, 


Mr Moore gives the following solution. more ingenious 
than satisfactory, of the diflerence between the high 
degree of civilization clawed for Lreland at extremely 
remote periods and the rude usages existing in times that 
cau be traced. 


To attempt to reconcile—even on the grounds already suggested, 
of the anomalous Char cter of the people—the civilized Castes, the 
skili in metaliurgy, the forms of Woretop, which (hese Various arti. 
cles, 1h their respective uses, tinpiy, with such @ state of things as 
prevailed io Treiand during (he first ages of Cirptianiy, appears ale 
together imporst le, and the sule sulution of the avd other such 
contradictions, in the ancent history of the Irish, is, that, at the 
time when they first became koown to the rest of Lurope, ihey had 
bee long retroprading tu civiligation ; that, whether trom the io. 
reads ot rude northern tribes, of the slowly demutalgiig effects of 
their OWN political instituQena, they had tallen, hhe many other 
ouce Civilized balious, ilo echpee ; and though, with true Celue 
perseverance, still cliging to thew old laws and usages, ther As. 
sembhes at Lara, their Colleges of Bards, the Great Psalter of their 
Antiquaties, yet preserving of (he ancient fabric little more than tne 
shel, and, amidet alt (hese skeletons of a bygone civilidaiion, suking 
iast tile DarVarioil, 


» 

Mr Moore must have been hard pressed before he 
started this theory. The dress, the dwellings, the mili- 
tary Weapons of this eclipsed people, he confesses w have 
been nearly the same with that of their rude neighbours 
in the adjoining isand of Great Britain, nutwithstanding 
those highly wiought personal ornaments of gold so 
frequently jound, and the brazen swords “of tie same 
description as Whose tound on tie Held of Canne”—and, he 
night bave said, in England and in ScoUand. 

Saunders and Otleys Ldition of Cowper's Works, 
Life, and Correspondence. 

Two volumes are before us of the most beautiful edi- 
tion of this favourite poet that has yet been given tu the 
public. It is to be fuished tu @ series of eight voiumes, 
and will be the filst compite edition of Cowper; as a& 
great deal of his private correspondence is all copyright. 
‘Lais edition was contemplated by the Rev. Dr Jvninsun, 
the affectionate and devoted kinsman of Cow per—ihe 
youthiul * dear Jubnny” of his correspondence, and the 
trend who alie:nwards sv tender y watched over his last 
iiluess, and closed his eyes. ‘Ibe death of this geutlenan 
has devulved the task of editur upon his brother-in-imaw, 
the Rev. T. 5. Grimehawe; who, having the exciusive 
power of publishing the » hole correspondence of Cowper 
—# collection of ihe most interesting aud beautiful levers 
that were ever given lo the wurid——proposes Ww give tiem 
entire, and in chrovelogical order. ‘Thus powei, We Cole 
ceive the chief merit of this edition——as nothing, ih any 
Other, Can alobe tui the Want oF (bese letters, We should 
alow comciude that the cluse counue&kion Of the ealiut With 
Dr Jobusen, wio must have sen more of Cowper in his 
dumesin babils and character than eny other gan what- 


evel, must have given him peculiar advantages, that have 


not Leem fully developed in the tue volumes published. 
Without enter bg bete inte the question vt Lew pers isier- 
wi) tebh, We be), at ole, Gete: tu. se, thal be be ibe uwet 
pepe vl biglioh ports, aus thei, While lemele icwusts 
fulls bo Ub portant & mejoriy, be must temas. We, 
theieiuie, iguice in every Lew edition of the hOUsLuOLD 
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POET OF ENGLAND ; and in this one, especially ; as, with | 
the cheapness so remarkable in these days, it combines | 


completeness, accuracy, and great beauty ig its embellish. 
ments. The editor has not, hitherto, indulged much in 
annotation; but he has laudably endeavoured to remove 
the greatest blemish of Hayley’s Life of the Poet; and to 
shew that Cowper's aberrations and anomalies of opinion, 
and the distressing malady under which so much of his 
virtuous life was passed, originated in constitution and 
temperament, and are not chargeable upon religion. 
We notice in the preface, that the late Rev. Robert Hall 
of Leicester considered the letters forming “ the Private 
Correspondence,” ‘¢ as superior” to those formerly pub- 
lished, and which are now public property. With all 
deference, we cannot agree in this judgment ; but neither 
could we approve of any edition in which about two hun- 
dred of Cowper's letters cannot appear; and, therefore, 
we should commend the present to our readers, although 
it possessed none of the other claims upon public atten- 
tion which we have specified. The work is appropriately 
dedicated to the Dowager Lady Throckmorton, one among 
the last of the survivors of that distinguished female 
circle which the poet had the felicity to draw around his 
solitude, by the fuscinations of his genius, his tenderness, 
and amiability. 

Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland, or 
the Traditional History of Cromarty. By 
Hugh Miller. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
Black. 

Here is a charming book, of a delightful class. It isa 
register of grand-dame tales, wild legends, and hoar tradi- 
ditions ; and a selection of the more striking characteris- 
tics of a rather singularly situated community. Cromarty 
is essentially a Lowland town; but it is immediately on 
the Highland frontier ; and is, moreover, a sea-port. It 
is thus three places “ rolled into one ;”’ and is accordingly 
distinguished by Saxon shrewdness, and humour, and 
usages; Highland imagination, superstition, and fidelity ; 
and the wonders and legends that float around all 
remote sea-port towns. The CHRONICLER of CRo- 
MARTY could thus be at no loss for materials :—their 
choice and arrangement must have proved the only 
difficulty in his way. But judicious selection, and a 
good thick volume, have enabled him to bring within his 
ring-fence, spectres and spirits of all hues, legends and 
lecal antiquities, lairds, ladies, ministers, and factors, 
seamen and smugglers, with Nannie Miller, and Meggy 
of the Shore, and the stout patriarchal Donald Roy of 
Nigg. This is but a specimen of a book which combines 
the amusing anecdotage of Chaanbers’ Traditions of Fdin- 
burgh, with Mrs Grant’s legends and superstitions of the 
Highlands, and a touch of Knickerbocker. By this descrip- 
tion we indicate the plan : the work itself is eminently ori- 
ginal in its contents ; and written in a style which shews 
that the author has brought considerable knowledge, and 
excellent natural talents to his task. It seems he isa stone- 
mason, or lately was so:—this shali not provoke our 
wonder. “People will never judge of Burns as they 
ought,” says an acute critic, ** until they cease to wonder 
as much at his poetry, as if the ploughman had written 
it with his toes.” As we can perceive no natural in- 
compatibility between the pen and the shuttle, the awl, 
or chisel, we shall pay Mr Miller no compliments on 
this score. He has written like a man of sense, and of 
cultivated talent, who must have received nearly all that 
schools con give—the elements of a useful education ; and 
produced a book which requires no apology for its exe- 
cution. How few college youths could have equalled it ? 
We have but one fault to find with our chronicler. He 
wants faithin his own legends and marvels—and he shews 
it. Besides, we have rather too much Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhait; and, perhaps, too much geology, whick has no 
affinity whatever with bogles, brownies, and fairies. Mr 
Miller is evidently an extensive desultory reader. Has 
he foigot him— 


Prevailing poet, whore undoubting mind, 
Beheved the magic woncers which he sung ? 


It is this swaying between scepticism and credulity 
which imparts so powerful a spell to the diablerie of 
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Sir Walter Scott, and to the grave narrations of 
ant.quaries and local historians. Our author appears 
hut very imperfectly informed of the acts and oy 
of the Highland Merlin, Kenneth Orr, whose tradition. 
ary fame reaches from sea to sea, and the fulf). 
ment of whose prophecies are daily looked for, or in 
course of accomplishment. He has greatly underrated 
the dignity of this prophet and seer. But Kenneth’s is q 
Celtic reputation ; and it is, moreover, half lost in the 
mists of tradition. We are more surprised that he is eo 
ill-informed concerning the person he describes as the first 
democrat of Cromarty, unless the account of the rise of 
public opinion in that remote place be meant as a piece 
of wit. If so. it is not in the very best taste “ The day 
of small things” is never to be despised. 

This is but a small speck in this clever, entertaining, 
and popular book ; which is valuable as a record of times 
and manners fast departing, and, probably, more interest. 
ing in their fugitive relics than ever they were in their 
gross reality. 

Dr Channing’s Political Tracts. Edinburgh: 
Tait. pp. 142. 

The name of Dr Channing, of Boston, is pretty fami. 
liar among us, and many have a general idea of the cha. 
racter of his mind. There may be some whow bis relj. 
gious opinions render apprehensive of his other writings; 
and for these it is pe@uliarly useful to separate what is 
wholly unexceptionable from what may be the subject 
of controversy. Dr Channing’s political writings are 
characterized by the bold and fearless application of the 
principles of an enlightened, elevated, and pure morality 
to the conduct and opinions of statesmen, and to political 
events. Cenquerors and warriors—dynasties, revolu. 
tions, and forms of government, are alike subjected to 
the only sure test—the will of God, concerning the social 
happiness which His infinite power and wisdom have 
fitted men to enjoy. The writings selected are the Re. 
marks on the Life and Character of Napoleon Bona. 
parte, whose splendid achievements, and dazzling quali. 
ties of mind, bewildered the age upon which he was cast, 
and shewed the moral obtuseness or darkuess of man. 
kind in so conspicuous a manner. It was the office of a 
true friend of civil liberty to strip the character of Bona. 
parte of its dangerous and seductive illusions, and to shew 
what earthy and worthless materials were mixed up with 
the nobler qualities of the hero of minds neither Chris- 
tian nor philosophic. 

The Discourse on War is the subject of another of 
these ‘* Tracts,” which discuss with freedom and vigour 
the fundamental principles of all civil governments and 
the most important social relations of citizens- 

Scenes and Stories, by a Clerqyman in Debt. 

London: Baily & Co. 

These revelations of the secrets of the prison-house, 
make a strange and incoherent jumble. We have got 
through it all, however; and so, we think, will the reader, 
if he fairly tries. Now this is more than we durst affirm 
of bettersexecuted books. In the three volumes we find 
many transcripts from real life; a true picture of the 
principal London jails, executed, if rudely, yet with con- 
siderable natural power. The statistical information we 
should presume correct; and there is that sprinkling of 
noted real characters for which the public has always 80 
voracious an appetite. In short, we see /ife—not in its 
most attractive aspects, it is true, but still as it has power 
to interest and affect. The episode of Nagle and his wife, 
and other cases, do both. But we hold this book in re- 
gard for another reason ; it draws attention to the exist- 
ing abuses in the law of arrest, and to the hardships of 
imprisonment for debt; and thus performs the part of 4 
rude pioneer to Sir John Campbell's righteous bill, which 
surely cannot be delayed another session. 


Old Maids, their Varieties, Characters, and 
Conditions. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
We are jealous for the honour of our SINGLE SISTERS; 

and never open a book bearing any relation to “ their 


characters and conditions,” without a manful determina 
tion to chastise with scorpions whoever shall dare te 
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k a scurvy or fool-born jest at their expense. The 


neo of the present volume has done more than escaped 


ispleasure—he has entitled himself to our thanks. 
He has done his ** spiriting gently,” and touched the 
es of Old Mardism with a delicate, an affectionate, 
and a reverential hand. Old Maids are classified in this 
their natural history ; the principal classes being the 


our d 


mysteri 


« Voluntary,” the “ Involuntary,” the “ Accidental,” 
the “ Inexplicable,” the ** Literary,” and the ** Honorary 
Old Maid.” Their champion has done them justice, and 
at the same time produced an elegant and amusing vo- 
lume, which maids of all ages—and bachelors too—may 


read with pleasure. 
Holman’s Travels and Voyages. 


The blind traveller has presented us with a THIRD 
volume of his entertaining work. It contains the Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon, the Cormoro Islands, and, in general, Bri- 
tish India. Here is an abundant field, though we can- 
not. in this place, enter upon it. We begin to think that 
his blindness may have been of advantage to our travel- 
ler. It has at least shewa him the bright side of human 
nature. People of all kinds, wherever he has gone, ap- 
pearto have taken delight in being ‘ eyes to the blind o 
and from this cause he has received much information 
from ladies, and generous young men, which a seeing 
traveller could never have groped out for himself. Every 
one seems to have rejoiced in an opportunity of contri- 
buting to his stores. His journal, while in Madras, Cal- 
cutta, &c. &c., will be perused with a special interest in 
this country. 


Journal of an Excursion to the United States 
and Canada, By a Citizen of Edinburgh. 


The author of this little work does not like America 
himself ; and he considers it right to put his countrymen 
upon their guard against land-jobbers, ship. brokers, and 
others, who, from interested motives, encourage emigra- 
tion. Out of 168 pages, 53 are consumed in carrying 
him to New York ; which is, however, of no great im- 
portance, as he has not much to tell us when he gets there. 
The outward and homeward voyage, and the tour, were 
accomplished in little more than four months. We do not 
find a single fact worth recording that might not have 
been found without the trouble of crossing the Atlantic at 
ail; and the impertinences might have been concocted, 
wth equally good knowledge, in Edinburgh as in New 
York. Surely the most sensitive of Americans cannot 
be offended by the ignorance and presumption of our 
anonymous fellow-citizen. It is, assuredly, not worth 
while. 

Gooch’s Parliamentary Pledge- Book. 

This is a neat little affair, finer than there was any 
oce 1sion fur in itsexterior, and a valuable, if not indispen- 
sible pocket-companion, to every man enjoying the elec- 
tive franchise. Here judgment is recorded against all 
deaulters. Out of their own mouths they are condemned. 


The Parliamentary Test- Book 


Is another, and nearly the same, ‘It is published by 
Efingham Wilson. The merit should belong to priority 
of publication, and we cannot tell whether the P/edge- 
Bok. or the Test- Book. appeared first. No elector can 
be at a loss, who has either of them to referto. The pre- 
wn! residence of every member is given in both these 
Parliamentary Guides. 


Cwper's Parliamentary History of the County of 
Susser, 
An interesting morsel of county history. 





SECOND EDITIONS. 

A second edition of Mr Combe's “Constitution of Man” 
has just been published, at a very low price, for the ac- 
foumedation of mechanics and other persons with more 
funesty and intellect than money. Apatt fiowm the 
Phiertozical heresy, the liberal spirit, the sound phi- 
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losophy, and enlightened morality of this work, render it 
a valuable gift to society. Yet it isa disciple of Phre. 
nology whose testamentary bequest has enabled the 
work to be produced so cheap. It is called, in honour of 
his faith and generosity, the Henderson Edition. 

Dr Andrew Combe's work, entitled the Principles 
or PuysioLoGy app'ied to the Preservation of Health, 
and to Mental and Physical Education, has more than 
fulfilled our prophecy. It is now in the eleventh month 
of its age, and improved and enlarged in 3 third edition. 
This is good going ; and, we hope, betokens a correspond- 
ing progress in rational inquiry upon a most important 
subject. 

DR THOMAS BROWN, 

A meeting of a few of the admirera and surviving 
friends of the late Dr Thomas Brown, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, was held in 
the Divinity Hall of the College of Edinburgh, on Friday 
the 3d of April last, for the purpese of considering the 
propriety of erecting a monument to the memory of that 
distinguished individual, and of taking the necessary 
steps for the furtherance of the scheme. The Rev. Dr 
Welsh, Professor of Church History, and author of the 
* Life of Dr Brown,” was unanimously called to the 
chair. Dr Welsh stated, that steps had been taken up- 
wards of ten years ago, with the view of paying snch an 
honour to the memory of his lamented friend. That a 
prospectus to that effect had been printed and circulated, 
and that the object had met with warm encouragement 
wherever it had been made known; but that the scheme 
had not been sufficiently prosecuted, and the funds sub- 
scribed were not very considerable. General regret, how- 
ever, he stated, had been felt that such had been the case; 
and, as the subject had been of late much agitated in the 
Dumfries newspapers, and in several other public prints, 
this meeting had been called to consider the subject, and 
to adopt such measures as might be thought necessary. 
The meeting approved highly and unanimously of the 
design, and resolved that steps should immediately be 
taken to carry it into execution. In the meantime, a 
committee, composed of the following gentlemen—Dr 
Welsh, John Waugh, Esq., bookseller, William Tait, 
Esq., bookseller, Dr Thomas Murray, Robert Paul, Esq., 
of the Commercial Bank, Alexander Cockburn, Esq., sur- 
geon, Dr White, M.D., and the Rev. George H. Monilaws, 
(the latter gentleman being #lso appointed secretary,) was 
nominated, to ascertain, in the first place, if the contri- 
butions formerly subscribed would still be forthcoming, 
to take other preliminary steps, and to call a public 
meeting, if necessary. We need not say how much gra. 
tified we are that the meeting was held, of whose pre- 
ceedings we have given this brief report, and that there is 
now a near prospect of a merited tribute being paid to the 
memory of one of the most distinguished individuals that 
this country ever produced, In metaphysical science, he 
was decidedly sui seculi fucile princeps ; and his © Lec- 
tures,”’ and other works, will, no doubt, constitute his 
best and most enduring memorial. But the structure 
which it is proposed to raise in honour of him, while it 
will be distinguished by a name of which any country 
might be proud, will both form an ornament to the place 
where it shall ultimately be determined to erect it, and 
be an object of deep interest to every individual who may 
coutemplate it, and particularly fitted to inspire generous 
youth with a love of literature and of liberal know- 
ledge. If, as Dr Johnson says, the great honour of a 
country is its authors, then the greatest external orna- 
ments of a country should be such monuments as the one 
now proposed to be erected. We give the scheme our 
most cordial approbation, and trust that the exertions of 
the committee will be crowned with complete success. 





°° Next month—the close of the publishing season — 
we propose to clear off all our Literary arrears. In the 


present, notices of erve ral qoodl Looks, and Cn pat ially uf uaa 
poems, are unavoulably delaycd ; as are aleo noliwes of ihe 
Fink ARTS. 
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POLITICAL REGISTER. 


ENGLAND. 

Ture PantiaMEN1.—After a desperate but unavail- 
ing struggle for five months, the Tories have been forced 
ta yield, and a Liberal Ministry is again at the helm of 
affairs. We hore, that the treatment which the Whigs 
have experienced from the Tories, will teach them the 
true policy they ought to adopt, and prevent them from 
again disgusting the people by vain attempts to coneili- 
ate their irreconcileable enemies. There are two ways 
by which the present Ministry may maintain themselves 
in power—either by throwing themselves into the arms 
of the people, and trusting to thelr support to overcome 
the Tories, who are powerful, not only in the Upper 
House, but in the Commons; or the Ministry may co- 
alesce with the Tories. and endeavour to proceed on 
the do-as-little.as-possible system. It is not impossible 
that the latter may be the course ultimately resolved on ; 
and the people ought theretore to be on the watch. 
The new Ministry is of a decidedly W higgish cha- 
racter, and contains far too many Lords. Alere rank 
is a surer title to office than popular favour, united to 
eminent fitness for public business. 

It was not without repeated defeats, that the Tory 
Ministry was driven from office. The votes on the 
Speakership and the Address, would have caused the 
resignation ot a high-minded Ministry ; but the Tories 
cling to office as long as it was possible, doiug more 
injury to the prerogatives ef the Crown and the mo- 
nare’ ical system of government in a few mouths, than 
a Radical administration could have accomplished in 
many vears. Thus, the appointment of the Marquis 
of Londouderry as ambassador to Russia, was virtually 
cancelled by the House of Commons—his Lordship tina- 
ing it impossible to retain his appointment, after the 
debate in the Commons on his unfitness for its duties. 
A similar dis¢ussion having been threatened as to the 
appointment of the late Speaker, Viscount Canterbury, 
as Commissioner to Canada, his Lordship discovered, 
after it had been announced that his services had been 
secured, that family illness would prevent iim settiig 
out on his mission. Another instance, in which the 
Tories dragved the King’s prerogative through tlhe mire, 
was in the case of the University of London. Ar 
Tooke moved an Address to the King, to grant a charter 
to this University. This motion was opposed by Sir 
Robert Peel; but he was leftin a minority of 246 to 130, 
having thrice before. the week, 
defeated ; first, in an attempt to prevent an investigation 


durit iy saine been 
into the conduct of the commanding officer at Chatham, 


who had exercised the infliencé of hos office to the in- 
jury of those who had voted for the Liberal candidate 
for that town at last election, and then twice in one 
evening in an equally unprincipled attempt to shield the 
Tory Members for Leicester from an investigation into 
the means they had used in obtaining their return. 

As the mere circumstance of being left in a minority 
had, however, no effect om Ministecs, it was necessary 
to adopt more decisive measures to drive them from 
power. After some irresolution among the Liberals, 
and the withdrawing of a resolution to stop the supplies, 
of which notice had been given bv Mr Hume, the battle 
was fonrsht on the question of frish Church Reform. 
The course adopted was wel! fitted to prevent shuffling. 
Lord John Russell proposed that the House should KO 
into a committee on the Trish Church Temporalities, 
with the view to the adoption of a resolution, that after 
providing for the spiritual wants of the Protestant Epis. 
copalians, the surplus of the revenue of the Irish Church 
should be applied to the education of all classes of Chris- 
tians. This resolution being adopted, the next step 
would be an address to the King, praving that the yo- 
vernment should take the measures necessary {Or carryv- 
ing it into effect. After a debate of four nights. dis- 
tinguished by the talent and eloquence exhibited on 
ber} side«, the motion was carried be a meiorice of & > 
to Zt, 


the committee of the whoie tiouse the resolution was 


thus leaving Ministers in a minonty of 33. In 





| 


again carried by 262 to 237; and Lord John Russel} 
then moved another resolution, to the etfect, that no 
measure could lead to a final and satisfactory adjust. 
ment of the tithe question which did not embody the 
great principle of appropriation, asserted in the previous 
resolution ; this was also carried against Ministers. the 
numbers on the division being 285 and 238. Next day, 
the Ist of April, a Cabinet Council was held, at which 
it was unanimously resolved to resign, and the same 
evening the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, and Sir 
Robert Peel in the Commons, respectively announced 
that they held oftice only till their successors were De 
pointed. 

The value of the vietorv on the Trish Church b'l! jx 
not to be estimated merely bv its having been the means 
of turning out an unprincipled Ministry hostile to the 
best interests of the people: it is still more valuable as 
an assurance, not only to the people of Treland. but te 
the people of England, that Church revenues may and 
will be dealt with by Parliament for the general benefit, 
and that the pow er and influence of government are no 
longer to be emploved in maintaining elerical sineeures, 
Whether the superfluous revenues of the Church he 
smnali or great, is comparatively unimportant. “ The 
surplus,’ as Mr O'Connell remarked, * may be small, 
but the principle 1s gmeat.”’ 

Of the other Parliamentary business of the month, 
littie need Le sad. The elinging of the Tories to the 
loaves and fishes has wone far to stop all publre business, 
aud there is provably no dustance of so little havu 
been done curing two months of session. The Lords 
have been reduced tothe situation of mere spectators of 
passing events. No hills have reached them from the 
Commons, and none have been introduced by the Lords 
themselves. The Tory plan for the commutation of 
Lnglish tithes, has not given much satisfaction, and is, 
indeed, likely to be almost wholly ineperative. A board 
of three commissioners is proposed to be appointed, 
with power to name as many assistant commissioners 
as may be necessary. The duty of the assistant commis 
stoners will be, to attend parochial meetings of tthe. 
owners and tithe-pavers, and aid them by advice and 
explanation of the law, to come te some agreement as 
to the amount of rent per acre, to be paid in leu of 
the. The money-payment is to be calculated on the 
average price of wheat, parley, and during &@ 
certain peeeeding period, and is to be subject to revision 
every seven years. It the parties can agree to suci an 
a certain quantity ot may le Subs 
The consent of two-thirds 
tithe owners and tithe-payers is necessary % 
make the arrangement valid and ‘inding in the while 
parish, and the operation of the bill is to be limited to 
five vears. The principle of this bill is the encourage 
ment of voluntary commutation ; but the provision for 
a new valuation every seven vears Is 4 great defect ; 
tor, in this way, the clergy would, as at present, secure 
their share of any improvements which might have been 
made on the land during the seven vears, without pays 
ing any part of the expeise of such improvements. 

A bill for putting an end to Sunday trading in open 
shops, introduced by Mr Poulter, has been read a sé- 
coud time, after a division, in which the numbers were 
121 and 45. It is by much the most moderate and 
reasonable of the Sabbath bills which have been intro- 
duced, and its provisions must be greatly below the 
wishes of Sir Andrew. For example, it neither pre 
vents travelling, nor selling fruitin the streets on Sut- 
day; acts Which, in Seotland, the common law prohibits 
Mr tiume has obtained heave to bring in a bill, founded 
on the report of the committee of last session, to regu- 
lae the management of light-hoises. The grossest 
abuses prevail; aud the mercantile classes of the come 
munity are taxed, in name of light-house-duties, for 
the support of favoured members of the aristocracy. 
More than double what is necessary for the proper 
maintenance of the lights is collected, and upwards 
£00000 are annually pocketed by individuals who have 
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heyia ed favour MY leases fram the Cri nwt, sh select 
comm tree of the Commons has heen appointed to in- 
nto t he n cure, extent, aud ten sae v of Orange 
Tae motion was seconded by Mr Maxwell, 
- himself an Orangenan, and was not op- 
pr: ad by Ministers. The hu niliating condition of the 
Ministry was st trikingly shewn on the vore on the army 
etimates. Mr Herries was obliged to appeal to the 
mercy af t! re Opposition, and Sir Robert Peol left his 
neal place to sit for some time with Lord Stanley, in 
on eof the back rows of benches, imploring, no doubt, 
th oe nl yhle Lor d's prote etiOn In consequence of this 
appeal hy Mr Herries, and at the suggestion of Lord 
Sa Russell, Me Hame withdrew his motion, to refer 


J 
the army and ordnance estimates to a select com. 


eo 


q'! 
hed res. 


hy avowed 


mittee. and 61.274 men were veted for the service of 
a r ending sth April 1856, exclusive of the troops 
emp ove tin the territ ry of the Kast India Co: pany 
VMacor Beaucleck moved to reduce the menu to 74>.000, 
4 tohe mnendment was suppol ‘ted hy sir Mfenry Pa irne Hl, 
Colonel Evans, and Mr Warburton, but was neatived 


hye 259 to Lol. 
tion of newspaper stamps, Lord Brougham spoke at 
couvderatle length in favour of the petition, but no 
reviarks on the subject were nade by other Peers 


On presenting a pe tition for the aboli- 


Tue New Mintsrery was announced on the Lach of 
April, and consists of the following Members ;— 
THE CABINET. 

Lord Melbourne, First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord John Russell, Secretary Home Department. 

Lord Palmerston, Secretary Foreign Department. 

Lord Auckland, First Lord ot 2 Admiralty. 

Richt Hon. Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Right Hon. Sir J. Hobhouse, President of the Board 
of Control. 

Viscount Duncannon, Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, and Privy Seal. 

Right Hon. Charles Grant, Secretary for Colonies. 

Lord Holland, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord President of Council. 

Lord Howick. Secretary at War. 

Right Hon, C. P. Thomson, Preside:.t Board of Trade. 

NOT IN THE CABINET. 

Marquis of Conyngham, Postmaster-General. 

Parl of Mulgrave, Loed Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Lord Plunkett, Lord Chancellor of Tretand. 

Lord Morpeth, Chief Secretary of [reland. 

Marquis ot Wellesley, Lord Chamberlain. 

Duke of Argyle, L vd Steward, 

Earl of Albeiarte, Master of the Horse. 

Sir H. Parnell, Pavinaster-General and Treasurer of 
Navy. 

Mr Labouchere, Vice-President, Board of Trade, and 
7 of the Mint. 

Mr E. J. Stanley and Mr F. Baring, Secretaries of 
Tre asury. 

Mr Charles Wood. Secretary of Admiralty. 

Mr Fox Manle, Under Secret ary Home Department. 

Lord seymour, Mr R. Steuart, and Mr W. H. Ord, 
Lords of the Treasury. 

“ir William Parker, Sir T. Troubridge, Hon. Captain 
viet, and Lord Dal MeN Board of Admiralty. 

Mr Rol ert Gordon and Mr Vernon Smith, Secretaries 
tothe Board of C antrol. 

Sr Rufane A. Donkin, Surve yor- On eral, Ordnance. 

Sir Ge ‘orge Civey, U nets ecretary, Colonies. 

{olowel Leith Hay, Clerk of the Orduance. 

Mr Perrin and Mr O° Loughlin, Attorney and Solicitor 

ner for Ireland. 

iy utter Fervauson, Jude Advocate. 

ir Join .\. Murray, Lord Advocate. 

“= Joh n Campbell and Mr Rolfe, Attorney and Solicitor 
st i¢Tra! 

Yao Cuniughame, Solicitor-Geueral, Scotland. 

lhe Great Sea! is to be in Commission, 


Tory Cruns—lIn all parts of the country the Tories 
are busily employed forming electioneering associations. 
tee “uo has been formed in Lmdoa, of which many in- 

“al bankers and merchants are members. 
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Toray Aoarsssbs. —s on? atialvel ar tvo of ad. 
dresses were gt up ia hole-and-corner meetings, and in 
amall villages in diferent parts of the countty, to Sir 
R. Peel, to encourage him to remain in offve. In no 
one instance did the Tories attemot to eall together a 
public meeting in a populoas towa, for the purpose of 
voting any such address. The Tory manetuvres were, 
however, bene§ ‘ial to the cause of Refor n. and led al. 
most in every instance to a demonstration of the hatred 
and ¢ mitempt in which Ministers were held, Where 
the Tories oStained a hundred signatures by hawking 
the petitions for weeks from door ta door, thousands 
Spontane misly came forward ina single day, whenever 
an opportunity was given to signa an address condemna. 
tory of the Ministry 

Dinver vo Lory Joun Ressece.—The debate on 
the [rish Church Reform Bill was very properly preceded 
hy adinner to the leader of the Opposition. Nearly 
300 Members of Parliament were present, a id, am mg 
othe rs, ead O'Connell, Mr Groce, and others of the 
Radical pa 


THe ( LERGY — The 


other clergyman were tried at the Kingston Assizes for 


Bishop of Winchester and an- 


an assault committed at a rengious meeting at | psem 
on the 2ilst October. The reverend defendants were 
acquitted, The Kev. J. Ellis, vicar of Woottou-War- 
ren, lately obtained a warrant of distress for the pay- 
ment of Master dues, to the amount of Is., and a table 
was seized and sold by auction, out of the proceeds of 
which Y4d. was deducted for dues and ex xpenses! At 
the Lancaster assizes the Rev. John Stainton was con- 
victed of forging a deed, by which property to the ex. 
tent of £3000 was made over to him. He was sentenced 
to transportation for life. 

Bribery at Evections.—At the Cambridge as- 
sizes, two verdicts for £900 each have been recovered 
for bribery committed at last election. We hope this 
will put the agents of members, who can secure their 
election only by corruption, on their guard, 

Sir Robert Gordon was epounied Ambassador to 
Kussia i in plac e of the Mar “quis of Saneenerrraj Lord 
Ainhe rst, ( ounmissioner to Cat iadk 4 il place of mcount 
Canterbury ; Lord Heytes! ry Was named the new 
Governor-General of India. The change of Ministry 
wil, of course, render it unnecess: ary for these Tory 
einissaries to set out for their destinations. 


SCOTLAND. 

Tory ayn Lipetrat Anpresses.—The Edinburgh 
Tories, with the view of propping up the falling govern. 

wnt of Sir Robert Peel, got up an address to lis Ma- 
jesty, and another to Str Robert, and boasted highly 
when they obtained 2450 signatures, after it had lain 
openly tor signature one day. This attempt to misre- 
present the feelings of the people of Edinburgh called 
for exposure. A public meeting of the inhabit ants Was 
theretore held ; and a petition to the House of Commons, 

approving of the resolution of the House for appropri- 
Bs the surplus revenue of the [rish Church to the 
education of the people of Ireland, and an address to 
his Majesty to call to his counsels men disposed to carry 
liberal measures into etfec t, Were agree “i ta, and were 
both signed in the course of two days by 13,454 indi- 
viduals, although it was generally known early in the 
second day that the Ministry had resigned, and that the 
object of the petition and address was aceomplished. 

St MARGareETs.—An institution has been establish- 
ed at Canaan, near Edinburgh, for the purpose of edu- 
cating the female children of the poorer classes of the 
Catholies—tw relieve the destitute—to instruct the 
grown-up Cathohe poor—and to administer comfort ta 
the indigent siek. It would be thought that such an 
institution could net rouse any feehogs of bigotry or 
intolerance 3 0 it has been fiercely attacked by an itin- 
erating preacher from London, in a series af lectures, 
One of the Catholic clergy is delivering lectures in an- 
swer. 

Tue Evixnevecu Creacy have agreed to accept 
the provisions of a bill brought into Parliament, by which 
they are to have the whole produce of an annuity-tax of 
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five per cent., levied on the house-rents of the inhabi- 
tants of the royalty. At present the best livings of the 
country clergy, with very few exceptions indeed, and 
making an adequate allowance for the value af a manse 
and glebe, do not amount to £300 per annum. The 
Glasgow clergy hare £420. yet the clergy of Edinburgh 
have positively refused £500 a-year, and will rather 
take upon themselves the invidious task of collecting a 
tax than accept of that sum. They are, no doubt, well 
aware that an annuity-tax at 5 per cent. will produce, 
not £600 a-vear, as is held out, but £700 or £800 to each 
of the eighteen ministers of the city ; and it is plain that 
their intention is to pocket the whole proceeds of a tax 
levied, not, a8 at present, on about four-fifths of the rent, 
hut on the rack-rent. The words used in the act are 
very peculiar. It is not said that the annuity-tax shall 
be paid to the clergy, or that an annuity-tax shall be 
levied for their support and maintenance ; the words 
are, that the tax shall ** belong” to the clergy. They are 
to have a declaration of tle legislature, that the tax is 
their property, and whatever other sources of revenue may 
be discovered, or however much the clergy may be reduced 
in numbers, still they will be entitled to the annuity-tax, 
because it is their own. There is every probability that 
the seat rents will be found to be the proper fund for 
payment of the clergy ; as it turns out, on investigating 
the city records, that this was the original purpose for 
which they were applied, and an action at law has been 
instituted for the determination of this point ; but if the 
present annuity bill passes into an act, the clergy will 
maintain that they are entitled to levy the tax, notwith- 
standing that ample revenues may be elsewhere found 
for payment of a competent stipend. There is, how- 
ever, one consolation. There can be little doubt that 
imprisonment for debt, when the sums are below £8, 
Gs. Ud. will speedily be abolished, and unless an excep- 
tion be introduced in favour of Reverend creditors, the 
clergy will find it impossible to levy the tax. The experi- 
ment has been already tried—the seizure of goods has 
been found unavailing ; and it is only by the fear of im- 
prisonment that the stipends of the clergy are at present 
raised. Let the clergy consider this; and when they 
have looked to the difficulty of levying tithes in Ireland, 
and clerical dues in England, they will perhaps be less 
desirous than they seem to be at present, of assuming 
the invidious office of tax-gatherers 

THe Cuuncu avo rat VoLtuntraries.—The war- 
fare between the Churehmen and the Voluntaries con- 
tinues with unabated vigour. A meeting by each of 
the parties has lately been held in Edinburgh, Lord 
Belhaven and Stenton presiding over the Churchmen, 
and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder over the Voluntaries. 
The latter were formerly almost all Dissenters ; but the 
recent conduct of the Edinburgh Clergy, opposed to 
every Lberal measure, and distinguished for rapacity 
alone, is causing many Members of the Establishment 
to join the ranks of the Voluntaries. 

PERTHSHIRE RiovERs.—Great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by the Liberals on the acquittal of the men ac- 
cused of rioting at the last Crieff election. The Lord 
Justice Clerk and Lord Meadowbank took occasion, af- 
ter the verdict was returned, to give an opinion that 
the accused were guilty. Wehope that the time is not 
far distant, when these judges will be taught, that a 
jury is not to be insulted because, in the exercise of their 
duties, they differ in opinion from the Court. 

IRELAND. 

Cork.—The election committee has unseated the 
Tory Members, and the petitioners, Callaghan and Bald- 
win, are declared duly elected. 

WrExronp.—The persecutions by the landlords of 
the electors who voted for the Liberal candidates. has 
gone to such an extent, that it has been found necessary 
to raise subscriptions for their protection. At Ennis- 
corthy, £500 have been already raised. and a public meet- 
ing was held at Weaford, the Lord Mayor in the chair, 
tor the same object. ; 














REGISTER. 


CLERiIcaL MaGistTRaTEs.—There are no fewer than 
275 clergymen in the Commission of the Peace in Ire. 
land, not one of whom is a Catholic. 





THE CONTINENT. 

France.—The French Chamber of Deputies have 
been occupied with the discussion of the American 
claims, and, as anticipated, the money has heen 
voted. The Chancellor Persil, having issued an opg. 
nance, commanding the advocates of Paris to plead be. 
fore the Chamber of Peers, on behalf of such prisoners 
as the Chamber might assign to them, even though the 
prisoners themselves should object to their counsel, 
a meeting of the principal advocates was held, and de. 
cided that the ordinance was illegal. The advocate 
were, in consequence, cited before the Cour Royal, which 
decreed that the Council of Discipline of the advocates 
had exceeded its powers. The advocates have resolved 
to appeal to the Court of Cassation against this judg. 
ment. 

Spartn—There have been some rather serious disturb. 
ances in Malaga and Saragossa. [n the former town, an 
order of the governor, to prevent the playing of Riezo’s 
hymn, and other popular airs, led to some mutinous pro. 
ceedings among the soldiery, and encouraged the Liber. 
als to proclaim the Constitution. At Saragossa. the dis. 
turbances appear to have been created by the refusal of 
the archbishop to gi®e licenses to two clergymen of liberal 
feelings. 

PortruGcat.—The Duke of Leuchtenberg, who, on 
his marriage with Donna Maria, assumed the title of 
Prince of Portugal, died unexpectedly on the 28th of 
March. His death was occasioned by cold, caught from 
throwing off his coat while in a state of perspiration. 

BeLGiu m.—The Queen was delivered of a son on the 
9th April. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The House of Representatives, after a long debate, 
unanimously passed a resolution proposed by Mr Adams, 
** That in the opinion of this House, the treaty with 
France of the 4th of July 1831 should be maintained, 
and its execution insisted on.”? The annunciation of 
this vote from the chair was received with loud applause. 





TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

At the cloth halls at Leeds, there has been a brisk de- 
mand for some weeks past, but no advance in prices. 
The lower sort of wools are rather declining in price. 
At Rosendale, trade continues very brisk, and wages 
have improved considerably during the last few months 
At Dewsbury, the blanket trade still continues good, 
but the manufacturers of coarse woollens are not half 
employed. The hand-loom weavers continue in a state 
of great distress. Various meetings have been held in 
Loudon, for the purpose of petitioning Parliament for 
relief. The remedy suggested is an enactment for 
regulating and protecting the wages to be paid for every 
description of hand-loom weaving. 





AGRICULTURE. 

The wheat, on good land, has a thriving appearance. 
The sowing of oats has been completed under favourable 
circumstances, and a great deal of Chevalier barley has 
been sown. The lambing season has been favourable, 
and the ewes, in some instances, more than ordinarily 
prolific. The crop is turning out fully as well as when 
harvested, but from the very low prices it has realized, 
and the very small profit feeding of stock has brought, 
the farmers will have much difficulty in fulfilling thew 
engagements. 

Suerte Marxet.—At the House-of-Muir market, 
which was held on the Gth April, about 70'0 great ewes 
were brought forward, being about 1500 fewer than last 
year. The top price for Cheviots was 26s. ; current, 226 
to 24s. Black-faced, top price 20s. ; current, Ifis. to 18s. 
Prices were from 4s. to 5s. a-head lower than those 
tained at the same market last year. 


Peiin Brown, Printer, 19, St James’ Square, 
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